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Resolution MPO No. 52 


ADOPTING THE 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN 2030 
FOR THE MADISON METROPOLITAN AREA 
AND DANE COUNTY 


WHEREAS, the U.S. Department of Transportation regulations require that the 
Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) for the Madison Urbanized Area in cooperation with 
the State (Wisconsin Department of Transportation) and with operators of publicly owned transit 
services (City of Madison, for Metro Transit), shall be responsible for carrying out the 
metropolitan transportation planning process; and 


WHEREAS, the MPO shall approve the metropolitan transportation plan and its periodic 
updates; and 


WHEREAS, the Madison Area MPO has updated the current adopted Vision 2020 Dane 
County Land Use and Transportation Plan and extended the planning horizon from the year 2020 
to the year 2030 using new population and employment data from the U.S. Census Bureau and 
developing revised travel demand forecasts to the year 2030; and 


WHEREAS, summary materials on the plan update have been broadly distributed and 
along with the draft plan was available on the MPO’s web site; public information meetings have 
been held in the development of the plan, including a public hearing; and all testimony and 
written comments have been considered and changes to the proposed plan have been prepared; 
and 


WHEREAS, the transportation plan is an overall transportation systems plan that 
provides goals, policy objectives, and recommendations/implementation strategies intended to 
guide needed improvements to all modes of transportation until the next update of the plan that is 
required in five years; and 


WHEREAS, it is recognized that approval of this plan is in accord with federal rules 
under the Federal Transportation Equity Act for the 21 Century (TEA-21) and that additional 
steps and amendments to this plan will be necessary to make it compliant with new rules under 
the recently passed legislation, The Safe, Accountable, Flexible, Efficient Transportation Equity 
Act — A Legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU); 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, the Madison Area MPO approves and 
adopts the Regional Transportation Plan 2030 for the Madison Metropolitan Area and Dane 
County as the official transportation plan for the region to serve as a guide for transportation 
planning and system development and as the basis for the MPO’s review of proposed projects; 
and that this plan supersedes the Vision 2020 Dane County Land Use and Transportation Plan. 


uly og 


Date Adopted 


“ Ken Golden, 
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SUMMARY 


Regional Transportation 
Plan 2030 


Madison Metropolitan Area 6 Dane County 


Introduction 


Behind the idea of planning is the belief that we have the ability to choose the kind of future we will have. While no one can precisely 
predict the future, it is possible to use our best knowledge and our most effective tools to lay out a plan to produce the kind of region 
we desire. 


Transportation planning has been underway in the Madison Metropoli- 
tan Area and Dane County since 1961. The first transportation plan, ew 
called the Madison Area Transportation Study, was adopted in 1970 and aR 
focused on the Madison Urban Area. Subsequent updates to the plan 
were completed in 1978, 1988, and 1997 to address emerging issues and fon Bi ae 
trends affecting the transportation system. The last full update of the 1 aE em a. om 
plan, called the Dane County Land Use and Transportation Plan (Vision 1 Nee 
2020), represents an overall system-level plan that serves as a guide for 
needed improvements to all modes of transportation which includes auto, 
truck, transit, rail, air, bicycle, and pedestrian. This plan was reaffirmed 
in 2000 with no changes. 


While the plan is reviewed on a continuing basis, it is important that a 
re-evaluation occur to determine if the underlying assumptions, objec- 
tives, and policies are valid today as an adequate plan for the future. In 
addition, the current update of this plan is also in response to the require- 
ments of existing federal rules that mandate that regional transportation 
plans for air quality attainment areas like Dane County be updated every 
five years. 


Purpose 


The purpose of this document is to summarize the major goals, key 
features and concepts, and major recommendations contained in the Re- 
gional Transportation Plan 2030 for the Madison Metropolitan Area and 
Dane County. A discussion of existing transportation trends, conditions, 
and issues affecting the region is contained in the full plan. 


Overall Goal 


The development of the year 2030 regional transportation plan for the Madison Metropolitan Area and Dane County was guided by 
the plan’s following overall goal: 


Develop an integrated and balanced land use and transportation system which provides for the 
efficient, effective, and safe movement of people and goods, promotes the regional economy, supports 
transportation-efficient development patterns and the regional land use plan, and provides mode choice 
wherever possible while enhancing and, where relevant, preserving the character and livability of the 
neighborhoods and residential areas where transportation facilities are located. 
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This goal recognizes that the basic role of a transportation system is the safe movement of people and products necessary to keep a 
community functioning. These demands influence not only the internal structure of the transportation system but also how the Madi- 
son Metropolitan Area and Dane County are linked to the rest of Wisconsin and the rest of the nation. It is important, therefore, to 
maintain mobility on key routes like the Interstate system for through-traffic to places throughout Wisconsin and beyond. 


The goal also recognizes that mode choice options need to be provided to meet existing and future mobility needs. In addition, the 
goal recognizes the inter-relationship between land use development and the transportation system. The region’s land use develop- 
ment pattern plays a critical role in determining the viability of mode choice options and the safety and efficiency of the transportation 
system. At the same time, transportation strategies and investments can support the regional land use plan, the preservation of neigh- 
borhoods, and minimize undesirable impacts from the transportation system on the environment. 


Key Features/Recommendations 


The key features of the regional transportation plan are: 


MM Provide mode choice options (transit, bicycle, pedestrian, and arterial street and roadway facilities) in meeting existing 
and future travel needs, and in modifying plans to meet changing conditions. 


© Continue to make the most efficient use of the existing transportation system by utilizing: 

- Travel Demand Management (TDM) Strategies such as carpools; vanpools; transit; alternate work hours; 
telecommuting; bicycling support; financial incentives; and parking management. 

- Transportation System Management (TSM) Strategies such as access management; intersection improvements; peak 
period curb-lane parking restrictions; operational improvements (traffic signal coordination, freeway ramp 
meters, high-occupancy-vehicle (HOV) lanes) and incident management (crashes, construction, special events). 

- Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) such as traveler information systems; emergency vehicle signal pre-emp- 
tion; incident detection and response; and public transportation system technology (automatic vehicle location, 
automatic passenger counters, real time passenger information, electronic fare collection, transit security, and 
on-board vehicle condition sensors). 


© Continue a Madison Metropolitan Area transit expansion emphasis, with ridership expected to increase 30-40% by 2030 by 
establishing high capacity, fixed-guideway transit service with complementary express bus and connecting local service 
in an East-West Transit Corridor (e.g. Transport 2020 Study Area). The expansion also assumes commuter transit service (bus 
or rail) to selected villages and cities outside of the Madison Urban Area and the improvement of downtown/UW campus 
area circulator service (bus or street-running rail (e.g. streetcar)) for residents, students, employees, and visitors. The plan 
envisions the eventual expansion of the fixed-guideway transit system to other corridors (e.g., south) with sufficient ridership 
potential and opportunities to help shape community development and redevelopment patterns. 


© Continue to improve and expand upon the regional system of park-and- 
ride facilities to support ride sharing and transit. 


® Continue to plan and provide for a continuous, interconnected roadway 
system that efficiently collects and distributes traffic within and through 
the region. (See Future Planned Roadway Functional Classification map.) 


M Continue to accept somewhat higher congestion levels (Level of Ser- 
vice D) during the peak hours on streets and roadways before giving 
consideration to building new or expanded facilities.’ (See the Appen- 
dices volume of the plan for Level of Service examples.) Congestion 
growth is monitored and traffic management solutions (TDM, TSM, 
and ITS) will be tried prior to any consideration of expansion. If, 
following these efforts, congestion continues to grow and have negative 
impacts on surrounding neighborhoods, capacity enhancement options 
will be studied. Capacity enhancements may not be always possible or 
desirable due to negative impacts. (See map of Recommended Major 
Transportation Improvements and Studies.) 


© Continue to seek preservation of future travel corridors for pedestrian and bicycle use, transit, and roadways. In some cor- 
ridors, simultaneous uses may be possible. 


M@ Continue to provide high quality paratransit service that meets or exceeds Americans with Disabilities Act standards for 
persons unable to utilize accessible fixed-route bus service. 


'It is recognized that different standards of deficiency are used on certain arterial roadways like the Interstate and WisDOT’s backbone system. 
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M® Continue to provide and improve specialized transportation services (particularly outside the Metro service area) that 
provide basic mobility and allow persons to access essential services, and strive for increased funding and improved 
coordination of such services with Metro paratransit service. 


M® Maintain and reconstruct existing roadways and bridges in a manner that promotes safety, increases efficiency, and mini- 
mizes lifetime costs. 


Develop a continuous, interconnected bicycle way network providing reasonably direct, enjoyable, and safe routes 
between neighborhoods and communities throughout the region. (See map of Bicycle Way System Plan.) 


MM Develop a continuous, interconnected pedestrian facility network providing reasonable direct and safe routes within and 
between neighborhoods to destination points in all directions. 


M@ Provide pedestrian and bicycle accommodations along and across all streets as part of new construction and reconstruction 
where feasible and appropriate in accordance with the U.S. DOT Policy on Integrating Bicycling and Walking into 
Transportation Infrastructure. 


M Recognize limited financial resources available for use on the transportation system and continue to investigate alternative 
means to finance local, county, and regional transportation improvements and maintenance. 


MM Provide for the safe, efficient, and reliable movement of goods within and through the region by developing and expanding 
transportation facilities to accommodate freight movement and to meet the changing needs of the regional economy. 


NM Provide for the maintenance and construction of structured parking facilities as part of an integrated and balanced land 
use and transportation system. This includes promoting parking management strategies that encourage the use of 
alternative modes of transportation, while at the same time meeting user needs. 


These features, which represent major policy areas in the transportation system, can be combined in ways to produce certain effects 
within the region that can also be described in a conceptual context. 


Key Concepts 


Growth Area and Activity Center Linkage 
The plan seeks to maintain mobility and accessibility options throughout the region. Figure | illustrates how the major employ- 
ment/activity centers and cities/villages in the Madison Metro Area are interconnected by the sees system of arterial and Collec: 
tor roadways, and how these centers and communities can be served with a potential : oe 
rail and express bus system with park-and-ride lots. As the outlying cities and villages 
grow, rail service could be extended in the future. 


Balanced Transportation Concept 

The plan strives to increase use of travel alternatives to driving alone and minimize 
demand on the transportation system during peak travel periods. This is especially the 
case for work trips to central Madison and for school trips. This makes more efficient 
use of roadway capacity and provides mobility choices for those who wish to use other 
modes rather than an automobile or who do not have access to an automobile. This 
plan also recognizes that the majority of trips made within the region will still be made 
by automobile for shopping and business, and that modifications to the roadway system 
will be needed. 


Traffic Accommodation Concept 

The plan continues to accept somewhat higher traffic congestion levels (Level of 
Service D), particularly during peak hours. This is intended as a means of encouraging 
travel during off-peak periods, greater use of transit and carpooling, and lessening the 
need for expanding streets and roadways. Travel on circumferential routes (such as the 
South Beltline) is accommodated as a means to draw travel to these corridors wherever possible. Techniques of traffic engineering 
and safety improvements are made to make existing streets and roadways more efficient in moving traffic. Higher mobility levels 
are also maintained on the Interstate system and other key circumferential routes to ensure efficient movement of people and 
goods throughout the region. 


Traffic Direction Concept 

The plan seeks to draw local auto through-traffic to local arterial major travel corridors as a way to reduce the amount of through- 
traffic penetrating central Madison neighborhoods and other neighborhoods in the region. Maintaining mobility on key regional 
routes like the Interstate System and the Beltline is also important in order to direct inter-regional through-traffic to these cor- 
ridors to reduce the potential of inter-regional travel on the local arterial system. Traffic calming and other transportation system 
management techniques are encouraged to reduce and/or redirect traffic from local neighborhood streets and other sensitive areas. 
Bypasses around outlying villages and cities are also considered, while at the same time making sure that such facilities do not 
have negative land use impacts. 
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FIGURE 1 
POTENTIAL COMMUTER RAIL CORRIDOR 
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Other Plan Concepts 

The plan seeks to broaden the understanding of the other modes of transportation and to recognize and encourage: pedestrian and bi- 
cycle travel, specialized travel needs of elderly and persons with disabilities, taxi and paratransit services, and integration of travel into 
multi-modal corridors. In addition, the plan seeks to highlight the importance of preserving corridor lands, particularly rail corridors, 
for possible future travel uses. 


Growth Forecasts 


An underlying assumption of the plan is that the population and employment of Dane County and the City of Madison will increase in 
the future. Dane County’s population is expected to grow at a moderate rate. Forecasts indicate a net population increase of 153,450 

or an increase of 36% over 30 years. The City of Madison’s population forecasts indicate a net population increase of 55,350 or an 
increase of 26.6% over 30 years. The city’s population is expected to grow slower than the county during this entire period and contain 
45.4% of the county population in 2030 (see Table 1). 


Population forecasts are important because they influence the size of the labor force, which in turn indicate the potential number of 
work trips which an area could generate. Future projections indicate that from 2000 to 2030, Dane County’s labor force is expected 
to increase 69,374 to a total of 325,125 reflecting an annual growth rate of 0.9%. The City of Madison’s labor force is expected to 
increase 22% but at a slightly slower annual rate (0.7%) compared to the county (see Table 2). 


Employment trends and forecasts are important to the transportation system because they indicate the number of work trips that an 
area will attract. Large shifts in employment concentrations can alter overall travel patterns that can challenge the ability of a transpor- 
tation system to adjust to the shift. 
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TABLE 1 
POPULATION PROJECTIONS: 2000-2030 


Total Population Annual Percent Change 


2000 2010 2020 2030 2000-2010 2010-2020 2020-2030 
Dane County 426,526 | 480,100 | 527,500 580,000 1.3 1.0 1.0 
City of Madison 208,054 227,600 | 244,100 263,400* 1.0 0.8 0.8 
City as % of County 48.8 47.4 46.3 45.4 


*Does not include the population of the Town of Madison that will be brought into the City during this time period. 


By 2030, the county’s employment is forecasted to increase to 382,600 or an average of 1.14% per year. Similarly, the City of Mad- 
ison’s employment is forecasted to increase to 244,600 or an average of 1.04 % per year. Comparing the place of work employment 
trends and forecasts in Table 2 with the trends and forecasts of the labor force, the amount of growth in employment continues to 
outpace the growth in the labor force in Dane County and the City of Madison. 


To fill these jobs, more people from the communities outside of the City of Madison are commuting to Madison for work. Sim- 

ilarly at a county level, work trip commuting from adjacent counties into Dane County are forecasted to nearly double from approxi- 
mately 31,000 per day in the year 2000 to around 60,000 per day by the year 2030.’ This increase in work trip commuting will sig- 
nificantly increase the amount of congestion on the arterial roadway system without future improvements to the transportation system 
involving all modes (transit, roadway, bicycle, and pedestrian). 


TABLE 2 
LABOR FORCE & EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS: 2000-2030 
Year Forecast Change 

2000-2030 | 2000-2030 2000-2030 
Labor Force 1980 1990 2000 2030 Amount Percent Annual % 
Dane County 178,136 | 214,857 | 255,751 325,125 69,374 27 0.9 
City of Madison 95,363 | 112,239 | 127,932 156,262 28,330 22 0.7 
Employment* 
Dane County 170,000 | 231,000 | 285,000 382,600 97,600 34.3 1.14 
City of Madison N.A. 166,340 | 186,550 244,600 58,050 31.1 1.04 
*Place of Work Employment 


“Increased telecommuting, continued increases in fuel prices, changes in local housing cost and availability, and reductions in home to work travel distances are among 
factors that could affect the forecast which is based on a continuation of past trends. 


Fore more information contact: 
Madison Area 


wo Put) is 


Metropolitan Planning Organization 
Transportation Planning Services 
121 S. Pinckney St. Suite 400, Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
608-266-4336 
www.madisonareampo.org 


Preparation of this document has been financially aided by funds from the Wisconsin Department of Transportation, the Federal 
Highway Administration, and the Federal Transit Administration. 
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Dart 1: Introduction and Background 


Background to the Regional 
Transportation Plan 
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Introduction 


Transportation is one of the key contributors to the Madison metropolitan area’s quality of life and economic vitality. The 
need for transportation stems from our need to access goods, services, and other people within and beyond the region. 
The ease by which we are able to get from home to school, work, medical services, shopping and back again is dependent 
upon both the location and densities of land use developments and the efficiency and effectiveness of the region’s trans- 
portation system in serving these developments. 


The Regional Transportation Plan (RTP) 2030 for the Madison Metropolitan Area and Dane County is based upon and 
supports the regional land use plan and local comprehensive plans of communities in the county. It is an overall sys- 
tem-level plan that serves as a guide for transportation system planning and development in the region. It establishes the 
framework upon which public agencies can make consistent and coordinated planning decisions regarding both inter- and 
intra-jurisdictional transportation. The plan makes recommendations for land use and transportation system coordination 
and the different elements of the transportation system. These elements include: 
@ Streets/Roadways 
Public Transit 
Paratransit/Specialized Transportation 
Transportation Demand Management/Ridesharing 
Bicycle Transportation 
Pedestrian Transportation 
Inter-regional Travel 
Freight Transportation 
Rail Transportation 
Air Transportation 
Parking 
Corridor Preservation 


The plan recognizes the role that the automobile will continue to play in meeting travel needs. However, it also recognizes 
the need to continue diversifying our transportation choices, providing convenient transportation alternatives wherever 
possible. This is particularly true for trips to and within the central Madison area where future roadway capacity expan- 
sions are neither feasible nor desirable. The plan includes a balanced and integrated set of strategies for meeting the travel 
demand of residents and businesses over the next 25 years. 


The plan doesn’t start from a clean slate. It builds upon the existing transportation system in place today, major projects 
in progress or with funding commitments included in the Madison Area MPO’s 2006-2010 Transportation Improvement 
Program (TIP), and prior and ongoing planning efforts. This plan updates and supersedes the most recent regional trans- 
portation plan, the Dane County Land Use & Transportation Plan (Vision 2020), adopted in 1997 and reaffirmed in 2000 
with no changes. The plan also builds upon recent and ongoing area and corridor transportation studies. 


The regional transportation plan is reviewed on a continuing basis. Federal law requires that the plan be officially updated 
every five years for areas such as Dane County that are in attainment of Federal air quality standards. However, typically 
a major update of the plan has been conducted every ten years following the release of decennial U.S. Bureau of Census 
data on population, households, and place-of-work employment, and the preparation of a countywide land use inventory. 
It is important that such a major re-evaluation occur to account for recent land use, socioeconomic, and travel trends, 
changes in land use plans, and to review regional objectives and policies to ensure they are still valid. 


This major plan update is timely because many of the communities in the Madison metropolitan area, including the City 
of Madison, have either recently completed or are nearing completion of work on their local comprehensive plans under 
the state’s Smart Growth law. Dane County is also in the process of completing a Smart Growth plan. MPO staff have 
provided assistance on and monitored these planning processes to ensure consistency with the regional transportation plan. 
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The Madison Area Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) 


The Madison Area Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) is the policy body responsible for cooperative, comprehen- 
sive regional transportation planning and decision making for the Madison Metropolitan Planning Area as designated by 
the Governor of the State of Wisconsin under Federal law and regulations. Federal law and regulations require the desig- 
nation of MPOs in urbanized areas of 50,000 or more in population as a condition of spending Federal highway and transit 
funds. The goal of the MPO planning process is to build regional agreement on transportation investments that balance 
roadway, public transit, bicycle, pedestrian, and other transportation needs and support regional land use, economic, and 
environmental goals and plans. 


The Madison Area MPO was created through an agreement between the Governor and the City of Madison, effective No- 
vember 29, 1999, redesignating the MPO for the Madison Urbanized Area in accordance with Federal law. The Madison 
Area MPO assumed the responsibility to conduct transportation planning and programming for the metropolitan area from 
the previous MPO, the Dane County Regional Planning Commission (DCRPC) following the DCRPC’s reorganization. 
The DCRPC had served as the designated MPO for the Madison Urbanized Area since 1973. Areawide transportation 
planning in the Madison area dates back to 1961. 


Madison Area MPO Urban and Planning Areas 

The Madison Metropolitan Planning Area consists of the City of Madison and the Madison Urban Area, including all or 
portions of 27 cities, villages, and towns that are or are likely to become urbanized within the next 25-year planning peri- 
od (See Figure 1). In addition to areas likely to become urbanized, the planning boundary also includes other areas that are 
important from a transportation planning perspective such as corridors where potential or planned roadway improvements 
are located that may have significant impacts on regional travel patterns. The planning area covers approximately 343 
square miles. The 2000 Census population within the planning area was 350,247, 82% of the countywide total of 426,526. 


Within the Madison Metropolitan Planning Area lies the Madison Urban Area (also shown in Figure 1). The urban area is 
based upon the urbanized area, which is a statistical geographic entity defined by the U.S. Census Bureau and consists of 
a central core and adjacent densely settled territory that together contain at least 50,000 people, generally with an overall 
population density of at least 1,000 people per square mile. 


Following the delineation of the urbanized area after each decennial Census, MPOs and State and local officials are re- 
quired by Federal law to cooperatively fix new urban area and planning area boundaries. The urban area must include the 
Census-defined urbanized area, but the boundaries can be adjusted outward in order to smooth out irregularities, maintain 
continuity of peripheral transportation routes, and encompass employment areas and fringe areas having or soon to have 
(1.e., within five years) residential, commercial, or industrial development. Both the urban area and planning area boundar- 
ies must be approved by the State and the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA). 


The Madison Urban Area and Metropolitan Planning Area boundaries were last updated in 2002 following the 2000 Cen- 
sus. The Census-defined Madison Urbanized Area was expanded considerably with the Cities of Sun Prairie, Verona, and 
Stoughton and the Villages of Cottage Grove and Waunakee all being added. This resulted in a substantial expansion of 
the Madison Urban and Metropolitan Planning Areas. 


While the application of the Federal metropolitan transportation planning and programming requirements only applies to 
the Metropolitan Planning Area, the MPO plans for the Madison area have always covered the entire county. This plan 
also extends to the County boundary. 


Governance Structure 

The Madison Area MPO is currently governed by an 11-member Policy Board. The City of Madison Mayor appoints five 
(5) members, the Dane County Executive appoints three (3) members, one member is appointed to represent other cities 
and villages, one member is appointed to represent towns, and the Wisconsin Department of Transportation (WisDOT) 
Secretary appoints one member. 
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The governance structure of the Policy Board is in the process of being revised to respond to the expansion of the Madi- 
son Urban and Metropolitan Planning Areas following the 2000 Census. The Madison Area MPO approved the change 

in the governance structure and the agreement, which has to be ratified, has been circulated to communities within the 
planning area for signature. Following the signature of communities making up 75% of the population within the planning 
area, the agreement will be sent to the Governor for signature at which time it will become effective. The new governance 
structure provides for a 14-member Policy Board with two additional appointments by the smaller cities and villages and 
one additional appointment by the City of Madison Mayor. 


Madison Area MPO Responsibilities 
MPOs were created to ensure that expenditures of Federal funds for transportation projects and programs were based upon 
a “continuing, cooperative, and comprehensive” (3-C) planning process. MPOs have four essential functions: 


1. Establish and maintain a neutral setting for regional cooperation and decision-making through the 3-C 
transportation planning process. 


2. Evaluate transportation alternatives and strategies through studies and plans outlined in the annual Unified 
Planning Work Program (UPWP). 


3. Develop and maintain a long-range multi-modal regional transportation plan (RTP) for the metropolitan area 
covering a planning horizon of at least twenty years. 


4. Develop a short-range transportation improvement program (TIP) that is based on the RTP to provide for 
transportation investments to meet identified needs. 


A fifth function or responsibility is to involve the general public and all significantly affected sub-groups in carrying out 
the four essential functions listed above. The Madison Area MPO has a separate document, the Public Participation Plan, 
which specifically addresses public participation activities. 


One of the MPO’s most important responsibilities is to make decisions about Federal transportation funding. As an urban 
area over 200,000 in population, the Madison Area MPO receives a direct allocation of funding under the Surface Trans- 
portation Program — Urban (STP-U). In 2006, this allocation was $6.2 million. This funding can be used for improvements 
to arterial and collector roadways and other transportation improvements such as transit, bicycle, and pedestrian facilities. 
The Madison Area MPO prioritizes use of these funds. Other than these funds, the MPO does not have direct control over 
other Federal transportation funding. However, the MPO does set priorities for regional transportation projects and identi- 
fies funding sources of proposed projects through the RTP and TIP development processes, conducted in consultation with 
WisDOT, Metro Transit, and local units of government in the metropolitan area. In this way, the MPO is responsible for 
the coordination of the allocation of Federal transportation funds. 


Intergovernmental Coordination and Public Involvement 


In accordance with Federal law and regulations, the Madison Area MPO is responsible for carrying out the metropolitan 
transportation planning in cooperation with WisDOT, the City of Madison owned public transit agency Metro Transit, and 
local units of government in the metropolitan area. The process is designed to be cooperative such that no single agency 
or organization is given complete responsibility for the planning, construction, operation, or maintenance of the region’s 
transportation system. The Madison Area MPO, WisDOT, and Metro Transit function under a Memorandum of Agree- 
ment, which sets out the planning responsibilities of each agency. 


The Madison Area MPO Policy Board includes a representative from WisDOT and five representatives appointed by the 
City of Madison Mayor. The Board also includes members representing other communities in the MPO planning area. As 
noted above, the governance structure is in the process of being changed to increase representation of the smaller cities 
and villages within the metropolitan area. The new structure will also require Policy Board members to be either local 
elected officials or persons with a significant role in operating a major mode of transportation. 
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The Policy Board has established an advisory intergovernmental technical coordinating committee (TCC) to assist in 
carrying out its responsibilities. The MPO Board also utilizes a number of other local and county committees and commis- 
sions as part of its role in serving as a forum for cooperative decision making on transportation planning issues. The TCC 
is composed of persons representing various agencies or facets of transportation planning. The TCC reviews and advises 
on all transportation planning matters, including preparation of the RTP, and makes recommendations to the MPO Policy 
Board. 


The Policy Board has also established a citizen advisory committee (CAC), which includes representatives from commu- 
nity organizations, interest groups, businesses, and other citizens. The CAC meets regularly and assists in reaching out and 
informing others of the planning process. 


The MPO has a Public Participation Plan, which details the agency’s public involvement activities, including the advisory 
committee structure and the provision of information and opportunities for public comment and review. The MPO has 
used this plan as a guide for the public involvement process for the RTP. 


Public meetings have been held during the beginning of the process and toward the end of the process, including a pub- 
lic hearing on the draft plan. The public involvement process has also included participation in and coordination with 
WisDOT on its statewide long-range transportation plan, which is currently being developed, and local “Smart Growth” 
comprehensive plans prepared or being prepared by Dane County, the City of Madison, and other local units of govern- 
ment within the MPO planning boundary. Such coordination included assistance with and use of public surveys conducted 
by the City of Madison and Dane County on transportation and land use issues as part of their comprehensive planning 
processes. 


In accordance with Title VI and Environmental Justice (EJ) requirements, the MPO took steps to ensure that all persons, 
including those with a disability or language barrier, had opportunities to participate in the planning process. This included 
holding meetings in or near neighborhoods with significant concentrations of EJ populations, posting notices of these 


meetings in both English and Spanish at community centers and other locations, and including representatives of minority 
and disability groups on the citizen advisory committee. 


Requirements for the Regional Transportation Plan 


Federal law and regulations require that the regional transportation plan: 
e Identify transportation policies, strategies, and projects for the future; 
e Determine demand for transportation facilities and services for at least a 20-year period; 
e Identify congestion management strategies to address future demand; 
e Maintain a multi-modal focus; 


e Concentrate on the systems level, including streets/roadways, transit, bicycle, pedestrian, and inter-modal 
connections; 


e Estimate costs and identify reasonably available financial sources for operation, maintenance, and capital 
investments; and 


e Determine ways to preserve existing roads and facilities and make efficient use of the existing system. 
Metropolitan Planning Factors 
The following eight (8) planning factors are to be used to guide development of the plan. The planning factors are outlined 


in the Safe, Accountable, Flexible, Transportation Equity Act—A Legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU), approved in August 
2005. They slightly modify the planning factors of the preceeding transportation legislation, the Transportation Equity 
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Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). The seven factors under TEA-21 were expanded to eight by separating out safety and 
security components (factors #2 and #3) and revising the scope of environmental concerns (planning factor #5) to include 
a specific requirement to “promote consistency between transportation improvements and State and local planned growth 
and economic development patterns.” 


1. Support the economic vitality of the metropolitan area, especially by enabling global competitiveness, 
productivity and efficiency. 


2. Increase the safety of the transportation system for motorized and non-motorized users. 
3. Increase the security of the transportation system for motorized and non-motorized users. 
4. Increase the accessibility and mobility of people and for freight. 


5. Protect and enhance the environment, promote energy conservation, and improve quality of life, and promote 
consistency between transportation improvements and State and local planned growth and economic development 
patterns. 


6. Enhance the integration and connectivity of the transportation system, across and between modes, for people and 
freight. 


7. Promote efficient system management and operation. 
8. Emphasize the preservation of the existing transportation system. 


Congestion Management System 

As a metropolitan area with a population over 200,000, the Madison area is designated under federal law as a “transpor- 
tation management area (TMA).” TMAs must have a congestion management system (CMS) that identifies actions and 
strategies to reduce congestion and increase mobility. 


Environmental Justice 

The goal of “environmental justice” is to ensure that services and benefits are distributed fairly to all people, regardless of 
race, national origin, or income and that they have access to meaningful participation. The legal foundation for environ- 
mental justice is the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits discrimination in any program receiving federal assistance. 


The Madison Area MPO must ensure that all segments of the population have been given an opportunity to participate in 
the planning process. The MPO must also ensure that the impact of proposed transportation investments on environmental 
justice population groups is part of the RTP’s evaluation process. 


It should be noted that this plan is being completed according to the requirements of TEA-21 as allowed under the re- 
cently adopted SAFETEA-LU Legislation. The plan will be amended in 2007 to fully address the new requirements under 
SAFETEA-LU. Federal rules on the new metropolitan planning requirements under SAFETEA-LU are expected to be 
finalized in early 2007. (See page 189 for a discussion of expected changes or additions to be made to the plan in order to 
meet the SAFETEA-LU requirements.) 
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Emerging Socio-Economic and Land Use 
Trends and the Transportation System 
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Introduction 


The past three decades have witnessed significant changes in the way in which Americans live, work, shop and play. 
Although these changes are often difficult to measure quantitatively, they continue to impact our lives. Changes in energy 
supplies, household composition, age of the population and employment opportunities have all had a major influence on 
the way the region has grown and developed. The next three decades will surely experience a continuation of many of 
these trends as well as newly emerging changes that will alter our preferences about where to live, work and play. Since 
these new or emerging trends will impact where and how the region develops, it is important that they be discussed and 
considered in preparation of an areawide transportation plan. 


The trends to be discussed are divided into four general subject areas: 


™ Demographic, which addresses changes and shifts in the population, household size, and population 
composition; 


® Housing, which notes the trends in types and location of future housing; 
® Economic, which looks at trends in employment and labor force; and 
® Land Use, which highlights changes in the location and composition of urban and rural development. 


Following the discussion of the emerging trends is a 
presentation of the future outlook for the Madison 
Metropolitan Area and Dane County based, in part, on 
trends, on past experience, and on current adopted policy. 


Demographic 


Population Growth 

The rate of population growth in Dane County has 
increased each of the last two decades, while the City of 
Madison’s population grew at a slower rate as shown in 
Table 1. Although the City of Madison’s population has 
continued to increase since 1970, its overall percentage 
share of the county’s population continues to decline. 


TABLE 1 
POPULATION GROWTH: 1970-2000 


Total Population Annual Percent Change 
1970 1980 1990 2000 1970-1980 | 1980-1990 | 1990-2000 
Dane County 290,272 | 323,545 367,085 | 426,526 1.1 1.3 1.6 


City of Madison 173,258 | 170,616 | 190,766 | 208,054 -0.2 1.2 0.9 


City as % of County 59.7 52.7 52.0 48.8 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau and Dane County Regional Planning Commission 


The City of Madison’s population grew more slowly than the county during this entire period. The city represented 49% of 
the county population in 2000. 


Dane County’s population is expected to grow at a moderate rate. Forecasts indicate a net population increase of 153,475 

or an increase of 36% over 30 years. The county’s population is forecasted to grow the fastest in the 2000-2010 period and 
then slow a little over the next two decades. The City of Madison’s population forecasts indicate a net population increase of 
55,350 or an increase of 26.6% over 30 years. The city’s population is expected to grow more slowly than the county’s during 
this entire period and contain 45.4% of the county population in 2030 (see Table 2 and Figure 2, on the next page). 
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TABLE 2 
POPULATION PROJECTIONS: 2000-2030 


Total Population 


Annual Percent Change 


2000 2010 2020 2030 2000-2010 | 2010-2020 2020-2030 
Dane County 426,526 | 480,100 527,500 580,000 1.3 1.0 1.0 
City of Madison 208,054 227,600 244,100 263,400* 1.0 0.8 0.8 
City as % of County 48.8 47.4 46.3 45.4 


*Period from 2025 to 2030 is a prorated estimate. 


FIGURE 2 
POPULATION GROWTH AND PROJECTIONS: 1970-2030 
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Households and Household Size 
A national phenomenon with significant effects on future growth and development patterns is the continuing growth in 

the number of households and the decline in household size. National trends of smaller families and more single person 
households will continue to contribute to smaller households. 


1980 


1990 


2000 
Year 


2010 


2020 


2030 


Since the 1970s, household growth has been increasing faster than population growth. From 1970 to 1980, the number of 
households in Dane County grew 36.2% (see Table 3, on the next page) compared to a population growth of 11.5% (see 
Table 1). Similarly, between 1980 and 1990, the household growth rate was 18.4% compared to a population increase of 
13.5%, and from 1990 to 2000, the household growth rate was 21.5% compared to a population increase of 16.2%. The 
City of Madison’s household growth also occurred at a faster rate than its population growth over the last three decades. 


The number of Dane County’s households is expected to grow at a moderate rate. Forecasts indicate a net household 
increase of 69,600 or an increase of 40.1% over 30 years. The number of City of Madison’s households is forecasted to 
grow 29,100 or increase 32.7% over 30 years. The city’s share in the number of the county’s households is expected to 


decrease from 51.3% in 2000 to 48.6% in 2030 (see Table 4, on the next page, and Figure 3). 


As the number of smaller households increases, the average household size throughout Dane County continues to de- 

crease. Households are decreasing in size primarily due to the divorce rate, a decrease in the birth rate, the postponement 
of marriage, and an increase in the proportion of the population age 65 and older. As households decline in size, the need 
for additional housing increases. 
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TABLE 3 
HOUSEHOLD GROWTH: 1970-2000 


Number of Households Percent Change 
1970 1980 1990 2000 1970-1980 | 1980-1990 | 1990-2000 
Dane County 88,874 120,601 142,786 173,484 36.2 18.4 21.5 


City of Madison 55,019 66,451 77,361 89,019 20.8 16.4 15.1 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau and Dane County Regional Planning Commission 


TABLE 4 
HOUSEHOLD PROJECTIONS: 2000-2030 


Total Households Percent Change 
2000 2010 2020 2030 2000-2010 2010-2020 2020-2030 
Dane County 173,484 200,300 222,200 243,100 15.5 10.9 9.4 


City of Madison 89,019 100,400 109,200 118,100 12.8 8.8 8.2 


City as % of County 51.3 50.1 49.2 48.6 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Wisconsin Department of Administration, Dane County RPC, and Madison Area MPO 


FIGURE 3 
HOUSEHOLD GROWTH AND PROJECTIONS: 1970-2030 
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In 1980, one- and two-person households accounted for nearly 59% of all households in the county. By 1990, one- and 
two-person households accounted for 61% of all households, and by 2000, they accounted for 65% of all households (see 
Table 5, on the next page). About 59% of these one- and two-person households were located in the City of Madison in 
1990, and by 2000, 56% were located in the City of Madison. 


Since the number of smaller households has been increasing, the average household size has been decreasing. In 1980, 
Dane County had an average household size of 2.6 persons. By 2000, the average household size had declined to 2.4 per- 
sons. For this same time period, the average household size for the City of Madison declined from 2.4 to 2.2 (see Table 6 
on the next page). 
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Table 6 shows that the average size of an owner-occupied household is larger than the average size of a renter-occupied 

household in Dane County. In 2000, the average size of an owner-occupied household was 2.6 persons, while the average 
size of a renter-occupied household was 2.0 persons. A continued decrease has occurred since 1980 within the owner-oc- 
cupied household category, while the renter-occupied household category increased between 1980 and 1990 and then fell 


between 1990 and 2000. 


For the City of Madison, the average size of an owner-occupied household is also larger than the average size of a renter- 
occupied household. In 2000, the average size of an owner-occupied household was 2.4 persons, while the average size of 
a renter-occupied household was 2.0 persons. Similar to the county, a continued decrease has occurred since 1980 within 
the owner-occupied household category, while the renter-occupied household category increased between 1980 and 1990 
but remained about the same between 1990 and 2000. 


TABLE 6 


AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD SIZE: 1980-2000 


Persons Per Household 


TABLE 5 
DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD: 1990-2000 
DANE COUNTY CITY OF MADISON 
Household oO. oO. 
Size of Households Percent of Total of Households Percent of Total 
1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 
One 37,640 51,014 26.4 29.4 23,900 31,441 31.2 35.3 
Two 49,247 61,168 34.5 35.3 26,512 31,187 34.6 35.0 
Three 23,835 26,075 16.7 15.0 11,719 12,260 15.3 13.8 
Four 20,933 22,963 14.7 13.2 9,403 9,121 12.3 10.2 
Five 7,909 8,578 5.5 5.0 3,464 3,275 4.5 3.7 
Six 2,237 2,476 1.6 1.4 1,033 1,067 1.3 1.2 
Sevent+ 985 1,210 0.7 0.7 642 668 0.8 0.8 
Total 142,786 | 173,484 100.0 100.00 76,673 89,019 100.0 100.0 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau and Dane County Regional Planning Commission 


Total Occupied Owner-Occupied Renter-Occupied 


1980 1990 


2000 | 1980 _ 1990 | 2000 1980 


1990 2000 


Dane County 


2.6 2.5 


2.4 3.0 2.8 2.6 1.9 


2.1 2.0 


City of Madison 


2.4 2.3 


2.2 2.8 2.6 2.4 1.9 


2.0 2.0 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau and Dane County Planning Commission 


Housing 


As noted above, the number of households is anticipated to continue to increase faster than population growth during the 
coming decades increasing the demand for housing. This is due mainly to the maturing of the baby-boom generation who 
will become “empty nesters” plus the increase in the number of elderly persons. 


According to the U.S. Census Bureau, there were 180,398 housing units in Dane County in April 2000 (see Table 7, on the 
next page). Between 1990 and 2000, the county’s year round housing stock increased by 32,547 units, or 22%. In 2000, 
the City of Madison made up 51% of the county’s housing stock, compared with 54% in 1990. Table 7 also shows the 
percentage share of three-plus family units increasing for both Dane County and the City of Madison from 1970 to 2000. 
It is also important to note that while the City of Madison has 48.8% of the county’s population in 2000, it also has 66% 
of the three-plus family units. 
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The total number of housing units in Dane County is forecasted to increase 41.6% from 180,398 in 2000 to 255,500 by 
2030. This percentage increase is greater than the population percentage increase of 36.0% for the same period of time 
(see Table 8). This situation also applies to the City of Madison where the percentage increase in forecasted housing units 
is greater than the percentage increase in population for the same time period. 


The combined trend of smaller household sizes and potential shifts in residential types may ultimately affect the aver- 
age number of trips made per household throughout the region. The average household living in a single-family detached 
house averages 9 to 10 vehicle trips per day while smaller households living in multi-family dwelling units average 6 to 
7 vehicle trips per day. Although average total trips per household may decrease in the long run, total travel throughout 


Dane County is expected to increase due to the anticipated increase in the total number of households. 


TABLE 7 


GROWTH OF YEAR-ROUND HOUSING STOCK BY 
TYPE: 1970-2000 


April 1970 


Housing Units - Dane County 


April 1980 


April 1990 


April 2000 


# % 


# % 


# 


% 


# % 


1-Family 54,855 59.7 


72,107 


57.4 


85,541 


57.9 


105,903 58.7 


2-Family 8,623 9.4 


10,101 


8.0 


9,743 


6.6 


10,243 5.7 


3+-Family 27,050 29.4 


41,579 


33.1 


50,318 


34.0 


61,886 34.3 


Mobile Home 1,398 1.5 


1,824 


1.5 


2,247 


1.5 


2,366 1.3 


91,926 | 100.00 


125,611 


100.00 


147,851 


100.0 


180,398 100.0 


Type 


Housing Units - City of Madison 


April 1970 


April 1980 


April 1990 


April 2000 


# % 


# % 


# 


% 


# % 


1-Family 28,798 50.7 


34,174 


49.6 


38,769 


48.4 


44,565 48.2 


2-Family 5,485 9.6 


5,611 


8.1 


5,605 


7.0 


5,739 6.2 


3+-Family 21,959 38.7 


28,632 


41.5 


34,882 


43.6 


41,084 44.5 


Mobile Home 542 1.0 


532 


0.8 


791 


1.0 


965 1.1 


56,784 100.0 


68,949 


100.0 


80,047 


100.0 


92,353 100.0 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau and Dane County Regional Planning Commission 


TABLE 8 


HOUSING GROWTH PROJECTIONS: 2000-2030 


2000 


Dane County 
2000-2030 


2030 


2000 


City of Madison 
2000-2030 


2030 


Number | Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Population 


426,526 


153,450 36.0% 


580,000 


208,054 


55,350 26.6% 


263,400 


Housing Units 


180,398 


75,098 41.6% 


255,500 


92,394 


29,300 31.7% 


121,700 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Wisconsin Department of Administration, Dane County Regional Planning 
Commission, and Madison Area MPO. 
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Economic 


Dane County’s economy is tied on one hand to state and national economic activity, and on the other to local demograph- 
ics and governmental policy. Our expectations of the future must keep large-scale trends in mind, though we have a better 
grasp on local population and employment trends and their effect on the economy. 


Labor Force 

Population trends are important because they influence the size of the labor force, which in turn indicate the potential 
number of work trips which an area could generate. In Dane County, the growth in working age groups means that a larger 
portion of the population will be in the labor force. From 1980 to 2000, Dane County’s labor force increased from 178,136 
to 255,838 for a net increase of 77,702 and reflects an annual growth rate of 2.2%. During this same time period, the City 
of Madison’s labor force increased from 95,363 to 127,932 for a net increase of 32,569 and reflects an annual growth rate 
of 1.7% (see Table 9). 


TABLE 9 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE GROWTH: 1980-2000 


Dane County City of Madison 
1980 1990 2000 1980 1990 2000 
Labor Force 178,136 | 214,857 | 255,838 95,363 | 112,239 127,932 
Employed 169,658 | 208,069 | 246,064 91,175) 108,284 121,828 


Unemployed 8,478 6,788 9,774 4,188 3,955 6,104 
% Unemployed 4.8 4.4 3.2 3.5 3.8 4.8 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau and Madison Area MPO 


Future projections indicate that from 2000 to 2030, Dane County’s labor force is expected to increase 69,350 to a total 
of 325,100 reflecting an annual growth rate of 0.9%. This annual growth rate is less than what occurred in the last two 
decades. Also from 2000 to 2030, the City of Madison’s labor force is expected to increase 22% but at a slightly slower 
annual rate (0.7%) compared to the county (see Table 10). 


The city’s percentage share of the county’s labor force is also expected to continue past trends and fall from 50.0% in 
2000 to 48.1% in 2030 (see Table 10). This is consistent with the past trends and forecast of the City of Madison’s overall 
population growth in relationship to Dane County’s population growth, reflecting a decreasing proportionate share. 


TABLE 10 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE PROJECTIONS: 2000-2030 


Labor Force Forecast Change 

2000-2030 | 2000-2030 2000-2030 
1980 1990 2000 2030 Amount Percent Annual % 
Dane County 178,136 | 214,857 | 255,838 | 325,100 69,350 27 0.9 


City of Madison 95,363 | 112,239 | 127,932 | 156,300 28,400 22 0.7 
City as % of County 53.5 52.2 50.0 48.1 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Wisconsin Department of Administration, Dane County Regional Planning Commission, and 
Madison Area MPO 

*Period from 2025 to 2030 is a prorated estimate. 
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Employment 

Employment trends are important to the transportation sys- 
tem because they indicate the number of work trips that an 
area will attract. Large shifts in employment concentrations 
can alter overall travel patterns that can challenge the ability 
of a transportation system to adjust to the shift. 


Employment should continue to grow but at a slower pace 
than in the past. As noted in Table 11, employment in Dane 
County grew from 231,000 in 1990 to 285,000 in 2000, 

an increase of 54,000 or an average of 2.2% per year. By 
2030, the county’s employment is forecasted to increase to 
382,600 or an average of 1.14% per year. Similarly, the City 
of Madison’s employment grew from 166,340 to 186,550, 
an increase of 20,210 or an average of 1.2% per year. By 
2030, the city’s employment is forecasted in increase to 
58,050 or an average of 1.04 % per year. 


The city’s percentage share of the county’s employment is also expected to continue past trends and fall from 65.5% in 
2000 to 64.3% in 2030 (see Table 11). 


TABLE 11 
EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS: 2000-2030 
(based on place of work) 


Employment Forecast Change 


2000-2030 | 2000-2030 2000-2030 
1980 1990 2000 2030 Amount Percent Annual % 
Dane County 170,000 | 231,000 | 285,000 382,600 97,600 


City of Madison N.A. 166,340 | 186,550 244,600 58,050 
City as % of County N.A. 72.0 65.5 64.3 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Wisconsin Department of Administration, Dane County Regional Planning Commission, and 
Madison Area MPO 


Comparing the place of work employment forecasts in Table 11 with the growth and forecasts of the labor force shown in 
Table 10, the amount of growth in employment continues to outpace the growth in the labor force in Dane County and the 
City of Madison. 


Fifty-nine percent of the county’s new jobs are expected to be created in the City of Madison. Coupled with a higher 
growth rate in the labor force in outlying areas, this means that more people are commuting to the city for work. From 
1970 to 1980, the number of people commuting into the City of Madison from outlying communities increased 16,450, 
from 22,450 to 38,900 per day. By 1990, commuting increased another 13,700, and by 2000 increased another 7,200 for a 
total of 59,800 per day. If current forecasts materialize, commuting into the City of Madison from outlying communities 
should continue to increase. 
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Land Use 

An expanding economy and more people are going to require additional land for development. Redevelopment and infill 
will accommodate some of this development, but for the most part, new land uses will be on land currently vacant or 
farmed. Nationally there is no agreement on the magnitude of the land that will be needed; however, some trends have 
been observed that can provide some direction and areawide forecasts based upon trends, assumptions and adopted policy 
that have been made. 


Most new Dane County development is expected 

to be located in the urban service areas, particularly 
the Central Urban Service Area (CUSA) (see Figure 
4). According to the Dane County RPC, from 2000 
to 2030, approximately 42,460 acres will be needed 
for future development. Of that total, 26,870 acres 
will be needed for development in the urban areas 
and 15,590 acres will be needed for development in 
the rural areas of the County. Further it is expected 
that of the total acreage needed, 30% (12,870 acres) 
of the acreage will be needed in the CUSA, 33% 
(14,000 acres) will be needed in the Outlying Urban 
Service Areas (OUSA), and 37% (15,590 acres) will 
be needed in the rural areas of the County. 
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FIGURE 4 
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Travel Characteristics 


Why Do People Travel? 

Over one-half of trips taken in Dane County are for family/ 
personal reasons or for shopping and errands, according to a 
special county add-on sample of the 2001 National House- 
hold Transportation Survey (NHTS). Work trips account for 


Trip Purpose Distribution 
All Person Trips in Dane County 


just 16% of trips. Nationally, the percentage of trips that are School Work Related 

work related has dropped from over 25% in 1969 to 16% in 16% 

2001 as a result of increased trip making for other purposes. Family/ 

The work trip is still very important, because it is often the Personal Shopping/ 


Errand 
23% 


longest trip of the day' and many non-work trips are planned 
around the work trip, such as dropping children at school 

or shopping. Commuting, whether direct trips to and from 
work or trip tours (including stops made on the way to/from 
work), contributes heavily to peak period congestion. 


How Do People Travel? 
The vast majority of trips are made by personal motor vehicle, accounting for 80% of all trips in the City of Madison and 
90% in the rest of Dane County. Walking, bicycling, and transit use is much higher in the City of Madison. 


Mode of Travel for All Person Trips 


City of Madison Rest of Dane County 
Bicycle ; ; 
: . ' 4% Public Transit 
Bicycle Public Transit 0 hepa 


3% (bus, school 
bus, taxi) 
3% 


bus, taxi) 
2% 


Walk 
Walk 1% 
14% 


Auto 
Auto 90% 
80% 


How Much and How Far Do People Travel? 

It is estimated that an average daily total of 1,745,000 one-way person trips were taken in Dane County in 2001. This 
amounts to a little over four trips per person and 9.5 trips per household based upon the 2001 population and household 
estimates for the county. National data from the 2001 NHTS indicates that the average number of daily trips peaked 
among the working population aged 25-54 at 4.6. There was no significant difference in trip frequency based upon gender. 


It is estimated that average daily travel in Dane County totaled 13,497,000 miles in 2001. This amounts to a daily average 
of 31 miles per person and 73 miles per household. Figure 5, on the next page, shows the average trip length varies by trip 
purpose. Average trip lengths for City of Madison residents were shorter, particularly for work (9.0 mi.), school (2.8 mi.), 

and family/personal (8.5 mi.) trips. 


' The average social/recreational trip is longer than the average work trip, but social/recreational trips are not made on a daily basis, particularly on weekdays. 
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FIGURE 5 


Average Trip Length (miles) By Trip Purpose 
for Dane County Trips 


Work Related 
School Related 
Family/Personal 
Social/Rec 


Shopping/Errand 


Overall Patterns 

The growth of major employment and commercial retail centers on the periphery of the Madison area—many of them 
located outside the Beltline and Interstate system—has led to a more dispersed travel pattern with a lower percentage of 
trips destined for the central area. It is estimated that just 5% of the 1.7 million daily trips in the county in 2001 were des- 
tined for the Central Business District. Around 28% of daily trips were destined for central Madison, an area bounded by 
Whitney Way to the west, Aberg Avenue to the east, and the Beltline and City line to the south. The Near West/UW cam- 
pus and Far West/Middleton areas (Super Districts 2 and 4) accounted for the largest percentage of trip making, together 
accounting for 29% of all trip origins and destinations. Figure 6, on the next page, illustrate the dispersed trip making 
pattern, showing total person trip flows from Madison’s Southwest and Southeast sides to other areas in the metropolitan 
area and countywide. 


Work Trip Commuting Patterns 

Growth in employment in Dane County and the Cities of Madison, Middleton, and Monona continues to outpace growth 
in the resident labor force. The resident labor force from surrounding counties and communities fills this gap by commut- 
ing into the county and these cities on a daily basis. This trend, which is expected to continue into the future for the county 
as a whole and for Madison and Middleton, has a significant impact on regional travel patterns. The increasing time spent 
in travel to and from work influences the mode of travel and the propensity to make non-work related trips on the way to 
or from work. According to data from the 2001 National Household Transportation Survey (NHTS), more than one-half 
(54%) of weekday commuters stop for a non-work purpose (e.g., dropping off a passenger or shopping) during their com- 
mute. 


In 2000, there were around 30,000 workers commuting into Dane County from eight adjacent counties, an 83% increase 
from 1990, according to U.S. Census data. Of those, around 19,500 were commuting to the Madison Area? (a 74% in- 
crease from 1990) and 16,000 were commuting to the City of Madison (a 63% increase from 1990). “Reverse” commut- 
ing from Dane County to adjacent counties has increased as well, but the numbers are much smaller. Approximately 9,000 
Dane County workers commuted to adjacent counties, a 50% increase from 1990. Figure 7, on page 28, shows 2000 work 
trip commuting to and from Dane County. 


In 2000, there were almost 60,000 workers commuting to the City of Madison from other Dane County communities in 
addition to the 16,000 commuting from eight adjacent counties. This represented a 14% increase from 1990, which con- 
tinued to put increasing travel demands on the arterial roadway system in the Madison area. Figure 8 on page 29 shows 
the increase in work trip commuting to the City of Madison from cities, villages, and towns in Dane County from 1970 to 
2000. 


"Including the Cities of Madison, Middleton, Fitchburg, and Monona and the Village of McFarland. 
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FIGURE 6 


Trips from Super District 13 (Southwest Madison Area) 


2001 Total Daily Trip Flows 
by Super District 
Dane County, Wisconsin 
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FIGURE 7 
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FIGURE 8 


Work Trip Commuting to City of Madison 
1970-2000 

60,000 
£50,000 
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=) 
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Figures 9 and 10, on pages 30 and 31, show the percentage of workers in these communities commuting to the City of 
Madison in 1970 and 2000. 


“Reverse commuting” from the City of Madison has also increased, but again the numbers are much smaller. Around 
21,200 City of Madison residents commuted to other Dane County communities for work in 2000, a 62% increase from 
the 13,100 in 1990. Another 2,600 Madison residents commuted to work in adjacent counties, compared to 1,500 in 1990. 


The number of residents of Dane County cities and villages who worked in the place they resided decreased from 62% in 
1990 to 56% in 2000. This contributed to an increase in mean travel time to work for Dane County residents from 18.1 
minutes in 1990 to 19.9 minutes in 2000. 


Well over one-half (57%) of all Dane County commuters depart to work between 6:30 a.m. and 8:30 a.m., greatly contrib- 
uting to the peak period congestion during this time. Increasing traffic congestion, particularly on the Beltline, is starting 
to spread out the peak period, but not as significantly as seen in larger metropolitan areas. While this peak spreading has 
not yet become apparent in the data for all trips countywide, it is expected to occur more in the future, particularly for trips 
using the Beltline and other congested roadways. Figure 11 shows departure time to work for all Dane County commuters 
in 1990 and 2000. There was little change over this time period. 


FIGURE 11 


Departure Time of Work of Dane County Commuters: 1990-2000 
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FIGURE 9 
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FIGURE 10 
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The percentage of workers commuting to work in Dane 
County who drove alone has continued to increase, while the 
percentage of workers using alternative means of transporta- 
tion has decreased. From 1990 to 2000, the percentage share 
of drive alone work trips countywide increased from 68% to 
75%. The percentage share of drive alone trips work trips by 
City of Madison residents rose from 60% to 65%. The overall 
number of commuters taking transit and bicycling to work 
increased, but the percentage share of trips still declined. The 
same trend of increased single-occupant vehicle commuting 
was true for those who worked in the downtown and UW- 
Madison campus areas. However, the percentages of those 
using alternative means of transportation were much higher 
due to the concentration of employment centers and UW- 
Madison campus area, parking cost, and excellent bus service. 
In addition, the percentage of those using transit and bicycling 
actually increased to 11.2% and 4.8%, respectively. 


Table 12 below shows the means of transportation to work for all Dane County workers and for those working in the 
downtown and UW-Madison campus areas in 1990 and 2000. 


TABLE 12 
MODE OF TRANSPORTATION FOR WORK: 1990 & 2000 


Trips within/to Dane County 
Mode 1990 2000 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


Drive Alone 147,642 ‘ 198,841 
Carpool 
Transit 
Bicycle 

Walk 

Other 

Work at Home 


Total 
Trips to the Downtown and UW-Madison Campus Areas 

Mode 1990 2000 

Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


Drive Alone 24,076 30,625 
Carpool 8,613 : 7,552 
Transit 5,265 : 6,404 
Bicycle 2,236 : 2,767 
Walk 9,725 : 9,053 
Other 371 : 283 
Work at Home 431 . 383 


Total 50,717 57,067 


Source: Census Transportation Planning Package 
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Streets and Roadways 


Federal Functional Classification System of the Regional Roadways 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973, as amended, requires the use of functional highway classification to update and 
modify the Federal-aid highway system. The Federal Functional Classification (FFC) system groups roadways into classes 
according to their function and the type of service they provide. Functional classification also provides a basis for receipt 
of Federal transportation funding. All roadways classified as a rural major collector or above are eligible for Federal funding. 


The FFC system divides roadways into two groups—urban and rural—based upon whether the roadway is located within 
the urban area boundary of a metropolitan area. The urban area boundary is based upon the urbanized area boundary de- 
fined by the U.S. Census Bureau. It is based upon total population and population density. The Madison Urban Area was 
adjusted to also include major employment centers. The reason for distinguishing urban and rural areas in the roadway 
functional classification system is that they have fundamentally different characteristics in terms of density and types of 
land use, density of roadway networks, and nature of travel patterns. 


TABLE 13 


URBAN FEDERAL FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION (FFC) OF ROADWAYS 


FREEWAYS 


FUNCTION 


Moving inter- and intra- 
regional traffic, 
particularly long trips in 
the high traffic volume 
corridors. 


LAND USE 


Providing access to 
major industrial and 
commercial 
developments. 


TRAFFIC DEMANDS 


Normally in excess of 
20,000 vehicles per day 
and often over 50,000 
vehicles per day. 


FACILITY TYPE 


High speed, divided 
highway with full control of 
access and grade 
separated interchanges. 


EXPRESSWAYS 


Serve longer trip desires 
and high traffic volume 
corridors where not 
served by freeways. 


Serve major centers 
of activity, with 
service to abutting 
land uses secondary 
to the provision of 
travel service. 


Generally in the range of 
15,000 to 35,000 
vehicles per day. 


Divided highway with 
partial access control, 
some grade separated 
interchanges access only 
with surface street 
systems, and no access to 
abutting land uses. 


PRINCIPAL 
ARTERIALS 


Serve longer trip desires 
and high traffic volume 
corridors, where not 
served by freeways. 


Serve major centers 
of activity, with 
service to abutting 
land uses secondary 
to the provision of 
travel service. 


Generally in the range 
of 15,000 to 35,000 
vehicles per day. 


Typically, divided street 
with major access points at 
intersections with the 
surface street system. 
Some limited direct access 
permitted to abutting land 
uses. 


MINOR 
ARTERIALS 


Interconnect with and 
augment the principal 
arterial system and 
provide service to trips 
of moderate length. 


Distributes traffic to 
geographic areas 
smaller than those 
served by the higher 
system, with more 
emphasis on service 


to abutting land uses. 


Generally in the range 
of 5,000 to 15,000 
vehicles per day. 


Number of lanes and type 
of median directly related 
to traffic volumes and 
abutting land uses. 


COLLECTORS 


Connect local streets to 
the arterial street 
systems. 


Serve residential 
neighborhoods with 
direct access to 
abutting land uses. 


Generally in the range of 
2,000 to 5,000 vehicles 
per day, with some 
roadways 10,000 
vehicles per day or 
more. 


Typically, two-lane streets. 


Source: FHWA 
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The FFC system classifies roadways into 
four major systems: principal arteri- 

als, minor arterials, collectors, and local 
roadways. Principal arterials are further 
subdivided into the Interstate system, other 
freeway, and other (generally expressways). 
Rural collectors are subdivided into major 
and minor. Table 13, on the previous page, 
describes the function, land uses served, 
traffic demands, and facility types of the 
classes of roadways. Figure 12, on page 35, 
shows the functionally classified roadway 
system in Dane County as approved in 
2004. 


Traffic Growth and Congestion 

The population, employment, development, and travel trends discussed above have led to increasing traffic volumes and 
congestion levels on regional roadways. The increase in traffic volumes has been especially large on the Beltline and 
Interstate route system and on radial arterials beyond this system that lead into the Madison area such as USH 151, Verona 
Road (USH 18/151), USH 12/18, USH 14, and Mineral Point Road (CTH S). Increases in traffic volumes on these road- 
ways were fastest during the 1980s, but have continued to grow since then. The circumferential Beltline and Interstate 
system has helped to alleviate traffic growth on cross-Isthmus arterials such as Johnson/Gorham Street, Atwood/William- 
son Street, Monroe Street, and University Avenue. However, these roadways remain congested during peak periods. This 
congestion has also limited the amount of traffic growth on these roadways during peak periods. 


Figure 13, on page 36, shows the growth in average daily traffic volume from 1990 to 2000 on the arterial roadway sys- 
tem in the Madison area. Figure 14, on page 37, shows the 2000 congestion levels on the arterial and collector roadway 
system. “Congested” levels represent Level of Service (LOS) D and “very congested” represents LOS E or worse. There 
were 95 miles of congested roadways and 30 miles of very congested roadways in 2000. Some congested corridors shown 
in Figure 14 have been addressed since 2000 such as USH 12 between the City of Middleton and Sauk City and McKee 
Road (CTH PD) between Nesbitt and Maple Grove Roads. 


Transportation System Management and Operations 

The existing roadway system represents a major investment of resources. While investments in new and expanded road- 
ways are needed to meet existing and future capacity needs, it is critical that the best use be made of roadway facilities 
already in place. Lower cost investments in existing roadway facilities, which can be implemented in the near-term, will 
help reduce or delay the need for higher cost capacity expansions in the future. For many roadways in already developed 
areas, expansion of capacity is not always feasible due to right of way constraints and/or environmental and neighborhood 
impacts. 


Transportation System Management (TSM) measures seek to improve the operational efficiency of the arterial street and 
roadway network through access management, traffic engineering techniques (e.g., adding left turn lanes/ signals, im- 
proved signal timing), information dissemination, and incident and work zone management. Some of these strategies now 
include the use of advanced transportation technologies (e.g., real-time traffic information, ramp metering), referred to as 
Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS). 


Arterial Street Traffic Management 

The objectives of arterial street traffic management are to reduce congestion, improve safety, and support other agencies 
during emergencies. TSM measures that seek to improve the operation and efficiency of the arterial street network are 
discussed below. 
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Access Management 

Access management is the proactive management of vehicular access points to land parcels adjacent to the roadway in or- 
der to promote the efficient and safe use of the roadway. Techniques to control access include: access street or interchange 
spacing; limiting or prohibiting driveway access; use of dedicated turning lanes, or in the case of freeways, auxiliary 
lanes; median treatments (e.g., raised medians, two-way, left-turn lanes), and right-of-way management for future road- 
ways or roadway improvements. 


Cities and villages have the authority to restrict roadway access and also control access through plat review and approval. 
Standards for access control are also typically addressed as part of comprehensive, neighborhood, or corridor plans. Dane 
County controls access on county roadways in unincorporated 
areas. All of the county roadways in the Madison planning area are 
designated as access-controlled roadways with special restrictions 
on new access points. WisDOT controls access on all state road- 
ways, and has designated nearly all state roadways in the planning 
area as access controlled, including most recently STH 138. 


WisDOT conducts access studies to develop long-term access 
plans for state roadway corridors, which allows both WisDOT and 
local communities to plan for future land use and transportation 
needs. WisDOT Southwest District is currently conducting access 
studies for USH 12/18 between the Interstate and CTH N and the 
STH 19/STH 113 corridor between the Village of Waunakee and 
the City of Sun Prairie. 


It is much simpler to control access at the time development occurs rather than retrofit an already developed roadway cor- 
ridor. However, improvements in access control can still be made as part of redevelopment and street reconstruction proj- 
ects. As part of the planned reconstruction of Monona Drive, improvements in access control will be made by eliminating 
and/or consolidating driveway access points and adding a median for the segment from Broadway to Dean Avenue. 


Intersection Improvements, Traffic Signal Coordination, and Curb-Lane Parking Restrictions 

Most of the delay on urban arterial streets occurs at intersections. Congestion and delay at intersections can be reduced 
through: (a) geometric improvements such as adding or lengthening turn lanes; and (b) traffic control improvements such 
as two- or four-way stop control, roundabouts, or signalization. For arterial streets with traffic signals spaced 4 mile or 
less apart, improvements in signal timing can also reduce congestion and delays. The critical peak period capacity of arte- 
rial street corridors can be increased through curb lane parking restrictions during peak periods. Regent Street, Monroe 
Street, Williamson Street, and Atwood Avenue are among those arterial streets with peak period curb lane parking restric- 
tions in the City of Madison. When implementing these strategies, the impacts on the safety and convenience of pedestri- 
ans, bicyclists, and transit users must be considered. 


Traffic signal coordination is the process of making traffic signals work together rather than independently along a cor- 
ridor. Coordination of signals can greatly increase the operational efficiency of each intersection in the roadway system. 
Traffic signal systems, consisting of system hardware, software, and communication linkages, are the most effective 
means of coordinating signals. Systems allow many routine control functions to be accomplished automatically and in a 
synchronized manner, and provide signal staff with the ability to monitor signal operations from remote locations, detect 
control problems, and adjust operating functions and timing parameters. Systems provide more reliable operations and 
reduce the time needed to correct malfunctions when they occur. 


Most of the signals in the Madison area are part of a coordinated traffic signal system that is operated and maintained by 
the City of Madison Traffic Engineering Division. The City has on ongoing program to evaluate and make adjustments 
to the timing of the traffic signals. Dane County and local jurisdictions reimburse the City for work on signals on county 
roadways and those located outside the City. The signals are programmed to maintain optimum traffic flow while also 
meeting other goals such as providing sufficient time for pedestrians to cross the street and to clear cross traffic on side 
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streets as well as allowing for left-turning traffic. The tim- 
ing of the signals is adjusted for different days of the week, 
times of the year, and for special events (e.g., football 
Saturdays). 


The only traffic signals not maintained by the City of Mad- 
ison Traffic Engineering Division are those along Stough- 
ton Road (USH 51) and Verona Road (USH 18/151), the 
Beltline interchange signals in Monona at South Towne 
Drive and Monona Drive, and the signals in the City of 
Middleton. WisDOT is currently in the process of trying to 
better coordinate the signals on Verona Road and Stough- 
ton Road. The City of Middleton has coordinated the 
signals on Greenway Boulevard and Century Avenue, but 
not those on University Avenue. 


Planned Special Events Management 

In addition to making adjustments to the timing of the 
traffic signals, the City of Madison Traffic Engineering 
Division works with UW-Madison, local law and traffic 
enforcement agencies, and Metro Transit to employ a number of other traffic management strategies for special events. 
These include: (a) informing the public of available and recommended travel options such as public transit and alternative 
routes; (b) use of Metro shuttle bus service from remote parking lots; (c) providing extra law enforcement personnel to 
assist travelers, direct traffic, and clear disabled vehicles; and (d) other special traffic control measures such as detouring 
traffic to special routes. 


Emergency Vehicle Signal Pre-emption 

Emergency vehicle signal pre-emption allows emergency vehicles to intervene in the normal operation of traffic signals 
through wireless technologies. The regular cycle of the traffic signal is interrupted to either change the traffic signal to the 
green phase or to hold the green phase, allowing the emergency vehicle to pass through the intersection without delay. The 
City of Madison and other area communities are in the process of implementing traffic signal pre-emption. Most of the 
Madison area signals are now equipped with emergency vehicle pre-emption capability. 


Emergency Management 

As a result of the disaster along the Gulf Coast of the United States from hurricane Katrina, the Governor of Wisconsin 
mandated plans be developed for the complete evacuation of the twelve largest cities in the State. Therefore, the City of 
Madison is currently in the process of developing an emergency evacuation plan with assistance from Wisconsin Emer- 
gency Management and Dane County Emergency Management. MPO staff is providing assistance to this effort in the 
form of data necessary to complete the project. 


Freeway Management and Operations 
The regional freeway system, including the Interstate and Beltline, provides the backbone of the regional roadway system 


and the highest level of service when traffic flows smoothly and safely. Freeway traffic management involves the imple- 
mentation of strategies, policies, and technologies designed to improve the operation and management of the regional 
freeway system. The objectives of freeway management programs are to minimize congestion (and its side effects), im- 
prove safety, enhance overall mobility and goods movement, improve reliability and predictability, and provide support to 
other agencies during emergencies. Freeway traffic management measures are discussed below. 


Infrastructure Improvements 

These include lower cost (relative to capacity expansion) improvements such as adding auxiliary lanes and widening and/ 
or lengthening ramps to eliminate bottlenecks. They can also include improved signing, pavement markings, and lighting. 
Auxiliary lanes were most recently added on the Beltline between the Verona Road and Whitney Way interchanges. 
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Operational Control 

This includes most commonly ramp management, which involves use of ramp meters (traffic signals on entrance ramps) 
to control the amount of traffic entering the freeway to maintain or enhance operational efficiency. Ramp meters regulate 
traffic entering onto the freeway, preventing platoons of merging vehicles, which causes traffic flow on the freeway to 
break down. By allowing only one or two vehicles to enter the freeway at a time, traffic flow is maximized, speeds are 
more uniform, and congestion-related crashes are reduced. Typically, ramp meters include a bypass lane for high occu- 
pancy vehicles (HOVs), which provides an incentive for carpooling and transit. Metering systems vary from fixed-time 
operation to more advanced systems with computerized control based upon real-time traffic conditions provided by traffic 
detectors that measure the speed, volume, and density of traffic. 


Ramp meters with a HOV bypass lane were installed on the Beltline in 2001 at three on-ramp locations (Whitney Way 
eastbound, Fish Hatchery Rd. westbound, Park St. westbound) as part of WisDOT’s Southwest Wisconsin Intelligent 
Transportation Systems (ITS) Program. The timing of the meters is adjusted based on Beltline traffic data provided by 
detectors imbedded in the roadway. A study of the benefits of the Beltline ramp meters on nine freeway links near where 
they are located was recently completed.’ The study found the ramp meters resulted in a 3-8% average travel speed 
improvement and 1.5-3.0% travel volume improvement compared to conditions without them. A before-and-after study 
found a 50% reduction in crashes. An additional ramp meter is being installed for the Todd Drive westbound on-ramp. 


Information Dissemination 

This includes measures to provide real-time information on traffic congestion and construction activities to travelers both 
prior to trip departure (e.g., via the Internet and telephone) and when en-route (e.g., via changeable message signs, media 
broadcasts, highway advisory radio, and mobile communication devices). The information may be used to choose a differ- 
ent route or travel time or to adjust driving behavior in response to unsafe conditions. 


Real-time information is provided by traffic detectors, which can 

be imbedded in the pavement or consist of closed-circuit television 
cameras. Both types of detectors have been installed on the Beltline. 
Information from the detectors along the Beltline is shared with 
public safety agencies and the media. Sharing the data is planned to 
be expanded to other agencies in the future. Traffic detectors are also 
being installed as part of the East Washington Avenue reconstruction 
project. Changeable message signs have also been used as part of that 
project both on East Washington Avenue and on STH 30. The infor- 
mation from the detectors is tied into WisDOT’s Traffic Management 
Center in Milwaukee, which is staffed at all times and can be con- 
tacted via a toll-free telephone number. The State Patrol and the Dane 
County 911 Center also have access to the information. The informa- 
tion is also provided to the media. WisDOT maintains information on 
its Web site on planned construction activities. Real-time information 
on traffic congestion on the Madison area freeway system is not yet 
available on WisDOT’s Web site as it is for the Milwaukee freeway system. WisDOT’s Web site includes views from the 
closed circuit television camera network on the Milwaukee freeway system, colored-coded maps depicting the level of 
freeway traffic congestion, and current travel time and delay information for various freeway segments. 


Real-time information dissemination allows travelers to avoid congested areas by selecting different routes, times, or even 
destinations, or at least take the delays into consideration when making travel plans. Even in those cases where travel- 

ers cannot avoid the congestion, the knowledge of traffic conditions reduces stress and limits risk taking behavior, thus 
producing better travel conditions. 


> Evaluation of Ramp Metering on Madison Beltline — Final Report, prepared by University of Wisconsin —Madison for WisDOT, WisDOT Project ID #1206-00-17 
(January 13, 2005). 
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Traffic Incident Management 

Traffic incident management broadly describes enhanced traffic control strategies and emergency management to mini- 
mize traffic disruption and safety impacts attributable to disabled vehicles, debris, traffic crashes, and planned roadway 
activities. Research has shown that over 50% of total traffic delay in the largest cities in the U.S. is attributable to traffic 
incidents. In smaller metropolitan areas such as Madison, the percentage is probably even higher. The goal of incident 
management is to prevent incidents from reducing traffic capacity, and if they do, to restore capacity as quickly as pos- 
sible. This decreases the occurrence and severity of congestion and the possibility of secondary crashes. 


Incident management strategies include: 


(1) Use of freeway safety patrols to search for and respond to incidents; 

(2) Technologies and communications systems for rapid detection of an incident and appropriate inter-agency 
response to it (e.g., cameras and other vehicle detectors, 911 and media reports); 

(3) Traveler information systems (e.g., message signs, media, Internet); 

(4) Roadway reference markers to identify the exact location of incidents; 

(5) Construction of crash investigation sites; and 

(6) Designation of alternate routes. 


Implementation of traffic incident management strategies can reduce freeway congestion by 20-30%, improve incident 
travel times by 20%, reduce secondary crashes by 80%, and reduce incident fuel consumption by 35%’. 


WisDOT has implemented an incident management program for the Interstate and Beltline System as part its Southwest 
Wisconsin ITS Program. The program includes: a safety patrol who operates during weekday peak periods; cameras and 
other traffic detectors; a communications system with links to the region’s 911 Centers, WisDOT’s Transportation Man- 
agement Center in Milwaukee, radio communication infrastructure, the media, and enforcement and highway maintenance 
agencies; and roadway reference markers. The safety patrols have been particularly effective in improving the timeliness 
and efficiency of incident management, because they are constantly roving the freeway and they provide a wide range of 
functions within the incident management process. 


WisDOT has also begun implementation of an alternate “blue” route system. Alternate routes are designated, clearly 
marked and signed arterial street routes, which generally parallel freeway segments. Motorists would use the routes during 
major freeway incidents and ramp closures. Motorists would be directed through advisory information to these routes. 
USH 51 from north of the county line to south of Stoughton has been designated and signed as an alternate “blue” route 
for Interstate 39/90. Additional alternate routes for Interstate 94 and possibly the Beltline are being considered. 


Motor Vehicle Safety and Crash Data 

The City of Madison Traffic Engineering Division maintains crash data for all reported crashes in the City involving 
motorists, bicyclists, and pedestrians. Because only crashes resulting in serious injury or more than $1,000 in property 
damage are reported, almost all of the reported crashes involve a motor vehicle. The crash data is obtained from reports 
filed with the Madison Police Department. Since 1984 the crash data has been computerized, and since 2001 the data has 
been converted to a GIS format for mapping in order to aid in identifying high crash locations and obtaining other infor- 
mation and statistics for analysis purposes. For example, analyses of crash types and driver factors in crashes can now be 
conducted for particular locations or location types (e.g., signalized intersections). City Traffic Engineering Division staff 
use the crash data to identify crash patterns, driver factors, or violations that may be mitigated through traffic control or 
roadway geometric changes, safety education efforts, and/or traffic enforcement activities. 


From 2001-2003, there were an average of 4,873 motor vehicle crashes in the City of Madison (excluding the Beltline and 
Interstate) resulting in an average of 2,547 injuries and 13 fatalities. A little over one-third (37%) of the crashes occurred 
at intersections. Of the intersection crashes, around 47% occurred at signalized intersections with signals under normal op- 
eration, 3% at signalized intersections with signals on flash, and 50% occurred at non-signalized intersections. 


+ Dane County Incident Management Program Brochure (12/98) 
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The most common manner of collision for intersection crashes is vehicles entering an intersection at right angles and one 
vehicle making a left turn, together accounting for around two-thirds of such crashes. The most common driver factors in 
intersection crashes were failure to yield the right-of-way and disregarding traffic control. For non-intersection crashes, 
rear end is by far the most common manner of collision, accounting for around one-half of all such crashes. Sideswipe 
(i.e., vehicles going the same direction with angle impact) accounted for less than 10% of such crashes. The most common 
driver factors for non-intersection crashes were inattentive driving, following too close, failure to have control of vehicle, 
and failure to yield right-of-way. 


Figure 15, on the next page, shows the high crash frequency intersections (excluding the West Beltline Highway) and 
street segments in the City of Madison from 2001-2004. As expected, the higher volume arterials such as East Washington 
Avenue, Stoughton Road (USH 51), Mineral Point Road and Gammon Road have a high crash frequency. Some safety 
improvements such as wider travel lanes, intersection improvements, and improved signing, are being incorporated as part 
of the ongoing East Washington Avenue reconstruction project. Other particular problem intersections include: Verona 
Road near the Beltline, S. Park Street/W. Badger Road; S. Park Street/Regent Street; 600 S. Whitney Way/Median Break 
(Westgate Mall); and the Gammon Road intersections between Mineral Point Road and the Beltline. 


The above-mentioned South Park Street intersections, 
along with the S. Park Street/Beltline, N. Park Street/Uni- 
versity Avenue, Fish Hatchery Road/Greenway Cross, 
and John Nolen Drive/North Shore Drive intersections 
have been the subject of an AAA Road Improvement 
Demonstration Program in 2005-’06. The program brings 
together public and private partners to contribute engi- 
neering expertise and cooperation between governmental 
units to develop traffic safety enhancements at high crash 
intersections. Typical enhancements include re-timed traf- 
fic signals, brighter and/or better placed signs, larger street 
signs, dedicated turn lanes, and improvements for pedes- 
trians, bicyclists, and transit users. 


Location specific data for crashes on local roadways in 
other cities and villages in the Madison metropolitan 
area is not readily available. Monona Drive is one road- 
way with an identified safety problem. The crash rate 
for Monona Drive is three times the state average for an 
urban roadway. Around three-quarters of the crashes are 
either rear-end or angle crashes, suggesting that left-turning movements into driveways are a major cause of crashes. The 
design for the reconstruction of Monona Drive, the first segment of which is programmed in 2008, calls for consolidation 
of driveways and construction of a median from Broadway to Dean Road. 


Countywide, there was an average of 10,279 motor vehicle crashes per year from 2001-2004. Of those, an average of 
6,977 involved property damage only, 3,260 also involved an injury, and 42 involved a fatality. Seat belt use by Dane 
County drivers was estimated at 77% in 2005 by WisDOT, compared to a statewide average of 73%. 


Table 14, on page 44, shows the number, severity, and type of crashes, total persons injured, and estimated economic loss 
in the larger cities and villages in the Madison metropolitan area in 2004. 


The Dane County Traffic Safety Commission, which is comprised of staff from the Dane County Highway and Transpor- 
tation Department and Sheriff’s Office, WisDOT Central and District Offices, and State Patrol, meets quarterly to review 
crash data, particularly fatalities, and to discuss safety issues such as planned projects, research, grant programs, and 
proposed legislation. 
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FIGURE 15 
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TABLE 14 


MOTOR VEHICLE CRASHES IN MADISON AREA CITIES AND VILLAGES WITH 5000+ POPULATION 


2004 
# of Crashes meet eal 2 ; Crashes Involving 
ae 3 ota ota conomic 
Municipality Fatal Injury se baaeuias Killed | Injured Lace Alcohol Speed 
amage # % # % 

City of Madison 13 1,838 2,916 14 2,601 | $94,006,000 | 389 8.2 587 12.3 
City of Fitchburg 1 123 417 1 179 | $8,694,000 35 6.5 59 10.9 
City of Middleton 0 131 289 0 174 | $5,941,000 26 6.2 66 15.7 
City of Monona 1 87 178 1 125 | $5,328,000 18 6.8 47 17.7 
City of Stoughton 1 42 96 1 55 | $3,453,000 15 10.8 22 15.8 
City of Sun Prairie 0 98 208 0 151 | $4,983,000 17 5.6 36 11.8 
City of Verona 0 22 74 0 28 | $1,315,000 6 6.2 11. 11.5 
Village of McFarland 0 16 51 0 24 | $1,090,000 9 13.4 6 9.0 
Source: 2004 Wisconsin Traffic Crash Facts prepared by WisDOT 
Note: Economic loss is calculated using 2003 National Safety Council estimates plus 3%, the consumer price index. 

Costs used: Fatality: $1,154,000, Incapacitating injury: $57,200, Non-incapacitating injury: $18,700, Possible injury: $10,300, and Property 

damage: $8,400. 


WisDOT Southwest District staff review crash data for state roadways to identify high crash locations that merit further 
review for possible traffic safety enhancements. Crash data is reviewed as part of special corridor studies such as the two 
USH 51 studies on the segments from the Interstate south to the Beltline and between McFarland and Stoughton. Detailed 
review of crash data for specific locations is also conducted as part of the project programming process to determine if 
safety improvements can be incorporated into preservation projects. 


Figure 16, on the next page, shows those state roadway segments in Dane County with crash rates that exceed the state- 
wide average for that roadway type. Further analysis is warranted for these roadway segments to determine if there are 
any potential short-term and/or long-term engineering or traffic control solutions to enhance safety. The safety problem 
on USH 12 between STH 19 and Middleton has been addressed through the reconstruction of that roadway to a four-lane 
expressway. Other roadways in the Madison metropolitan planning area with higher than average crash rates include: 
Beltline from Gammon Road to John Nolen Drive; Verona Road (USH 18/151) south of the Beltline; segments of USH 
51, numerous segments of STH 19; USH 14 west of Middleton; and East Washington Avenue (USH 151). The Verona 
Road/West Beltline corridor, entire Beltline corridor and interchanges, USH 51, and STH 19 are all subject to ongoing 
studies, which include addressing safety issues. As noted above, some safety improvements are being incorporated as part 
of the ongoing East Washington Avenue reconstruction project between Blair Street and Thierer Road. 


Roadway Pavement and Bridge Conditions 

Roadways 

Pavement management—the systematic process of overseeing the maintenance and repair of a network of roadways—al- 
lows transportation agency staff to maintain the condition of roadways and reduce pavement maintenance costs. Pave- 
ments have a varying life cycle dependent on many conditions. Implementation of a pavement management program or 
system allows transportation staff to determine pavement rating relative to all other pavements in a jurisdiction. It also 
allows year-to-year monitoring of pavements and, most importantly, facilitates predictions of when to cost effectively 
overlay, rehabilitate, or reconstruct a road. 


The key is maintaining streets in good condition rather than allowing pavements to deteriorate to the point where exten- 
sive rehabilitation or reconstruction becomes necessary. This not only reduces maintenance costs in the long run, but also 
reduces consumer costs as well. Driving on roads in disrepair causes vehicles to deteriorate more quickly, require more 
maintenance, and consume more fuel. 
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FIGURE 16 
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Pavement deterioration is caused by the combination of traffic loads and moisture, which is expedited during freezing and 
thawing periods in the late winter and early spring. Pavement at intersections is more prone to worsen because of slow- 
moving, frequent stop-and-go traffic that causes more stress on roadways. Improved pavement and construction tech- 
niques are now being developed that provide a more durable road surface. Earlier maintenance is also being emphasized. 


The Pavement Surface Evaluation and Rating (PASER) system was developed by the Wisconsin Transportation Informa- 
tion Center to assist local communities in evaluating the condition of roadways and setting priorities for road maintenance, 
repair, and reconstruction. The PASER system involves visual evaluation of pavement surface and provides standard 
ratings to promote consistency. PASER ratings follow a scale from | to 10. PASER ratings of 8-10 indicate the roadway 

is relatively new with little or no maintenance required. Ratings of 5-7 indicate that routine maintenance (e.g. crack filling 
and/or preservative treatment (seal coating or overlay)) is required. A rating of 4 or less indicates that structural improve- 
ment (thick overlay or recycling of pavement) or reconstruction is warranted. 


Figure 17, on the next page, shows the pavement condition of both local and state arterial and collector roadways. Ap- 
proximately 51% of this roadway network has a PASER rating of 8-10, 42% has a PASER rating of 5-7, and 7% is rated 
4 or below. Several of the major roadway segments rated 4 or below were either just resurfaced or reconstructed or are 
programmed for rehabilitation or reconstruction. These include: East Washington Avenue; CTH M (North); CTH CV; 
Lien Road; two of three segments of Monona Drive; University Avenue between Allen Boulevard and Segoe Road; two 
sections of S. High Point Road; and Park Street south of Century Avenue in the City of Middleton. 


The City of Madison Engineering Department rates one-half of all city streets each year using the PASER system. Curbs 
are also separately rated. According to the City’s 2004 Street Condition Report, the average pavement rating for the city’s 
arterial and collector streets was just under 7 while the average rating for local streets was slightly lower at 6.7. Only 2.6 
miles of the arterial roadway network and 4.1 miles of the collectors were rated 4 or below. The average curb rating was 
also just under 7. The city’s roadway network totals over 739 miles. In 2004, 13 miles of streets were resurfaced or recon- 
structed and routine maintenance (crack filling, seal coating) was conducted on another 63 miles. The city also constructed 
almost 10 new miles of street. 


The Wisconsin Department of Transportation (WisDOT) uses a more sophisticated pavement evaluation system that 
includes three different pavement measures: (1) International Roughness Index (IRI), with a scale of 5-0, 0 being the 
best; (2) Rut, measured in inches of depth; and (3) Pavement Distress Index (PDI), with a scale of 100-0, 0 being the best 
and is the rating used to illustrate the pavement condition of state roadways in Figure 20. The PDI rating is most similar 
to the PASER system. USH 12 was reconstructed to a 
four-lane expressway and Interstate 39/90/94 north of 
CTH V was resurfaced this year. Interstate 94, which also 
has the worst pavement rating, is programmed for major 
rehabilitation work in 2007-’08. Also, as noted above, 
East Washington Avenue (USH 151), a state-connecting 
roadway, is in the process of being reconstructed. 


As expected, the overall pavement condition of state 
roadways is better than that of county and local arterial/ 
collector roadways. Around 75% of state roadways are in 
the best pavement condition category compared to 36% 
of county and 44% of municipal arterial/collector road- 
ways. 
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FIGURE 17 
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Bridges 
There are a total of 540 roadway bridge structures in Dane County. Of those, 284 are owned by the State, 85 by Dane 
County, 46 by the City of Madison, 33 by other cities and villages, 90 by towns, and two by UW-Madison. 


The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) has developed guidance for appraising and rating the structural integrity 
and functional design of bridges. Bridges are classified as “deficient” if they are either “structurally deficient” or “func- 
tionally obsolete” based upon National Bridge Inventory (NBJ) ratings for various parts of the bridge structure and bridge 
geometry (deck, under-clearances, and approach roadway alignment). FHWA has also developed a system for rating 

the “sufficiency” of bridges, which indicates the bridge’s sufficiency to remain in service. Bridges are assigned a value 
between 0 and 100 based upon evaluations in three areas—structural adequacy and safety, serviceability and functional 
obsolescence, and essentiality for public use—with special reductions allowed for extreme safety problems and lack of 
alternative routes. 


The Wisconsin Department of Transportation (WisDOT) maintains a database on the condition of State and local bridges 
using the NBI rating system. It is updated every two years, and also indicates the year the bridge was last reconstructed. 
The ratings are used to determine eligibility for Federal funding under the Highway Bridge Replacement and Rehabilita- 
tion Program (HBRRP). In order to be eligible for HBRRP funding, bridges must: (a) be classified as deficient; (b) have a 
sufficiency rating of either less than 50 (for eligibility for replacement or rehabilitation funds) or less than 80 (for eligibil- 
ity for rehabilitation funds); and (c) not have been reconstructed within the past ten years. 


According to the bridge inventory, there are 50 state owned bridges classified as deficient with 11 of those classified struc- 
turally deficient and 39 classified functionally obsolete. Of those, 26 have sufficiency ratings low enough to make them 
eligible for Federal HBRRP funding. Six of these bridges are programmed for work, including the two Interstate 39/90/94 
bridges over Lien Road, Buckeye Road (CTH AB) bridge over I-39/90, and Milwaukee Street bridges over I-39/90, which 
are scheduled for replacement. 


There are 67 locally owned bridges classified as deficient (25 county, 20 City of Madison, 7 other city/village, 15 town) 
with 42 classified structurally deficient and 25 classified functionally obsolete. Of these, 57 have sufficiency ratings low 
enough to make them eligible for Federal HBRRP funding. Thirteen are programmed for replacement, including the East 
Washington Avenue bridges over the Yahara River and STH 30, Milwaukee Street bridge over Starkweather Creek, and 
CTH M (North) bridge over Spring Creek. 
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Congestion Management System for the Madison Urban Area—— 


A Congestion Management System (CMS) is a systematic process of monitoring, measuring, and diagnosing the causes of 
current and future congestion in major travel corridors; evaluating and recommending alternative strategies to manage or 
mitigate current and future congestion; and monitoring and evaluating the performance of strategies that have been imple- 
mented to manage or mitigate congestion. Federal transportation legislation requires MPOs to develop and implement 

a CMS as part of the metropolitan transportation planning process (See 23 C.F.R. 500). The CMS provides a consistent 
basis to make transportation investment decisions and ensures that travel demand management (TDM) and transportation 
system management (TSM) measures are considered prior to roadway capacity expansion, in accordance with goals and 
objectives established by the Madison Area MPO. 


The Madison Area MPO has a CMS that integrates the current traffic count databases maintained by WisDOT and the City 
of Madison; the TRANPLAN (TP+) regional travel demand model, which includes current bus transit network and ca- 
pacities for the regional roadway network; and future traffic projections based on development assumptions derived from 
local land use plans. Roadway facilities experiencing current 
congestion or projected to experience congestion in the future 
are identified and alternatives developed to alleviate or manage 
the congestion. 


The CMS is integrated into the MPO planning process. The 
Madison Area MPO serves as a forum for a variety of trans- 
portation planning activities that encompass all modes of 
transportation. MPO staff assists in coordination and provides 
technical support to all major regional transportation plan- 
ning studies, including the ongoing Transport 2020 (East- 
West Transit Corridor) Alternatives Study, Verona Road/West 
Beltline Study, and USH 51 Corridor Studies. The MPO’s 
TRANPLAN (TP+) regional travel demand model is used for 
all of these studies. In many cases, additional more detailed traffic operations modeling is conducted, which builds off of 
the regional travel modeling. 


The Madison Area MPO CMS consists of the following components: 


CMS network and performance measures 

System monitoring/data collection 

Congestion management strategies 

System evaluation, which is integrated into the MPO planning process 
Review and update 


CMS Network and Performance Measures 

The CMS network consists of the entire countywide functionally classified arterial roadway system. This includes three 
primary components: (1) an outer radial system leading into the Madison area; (2) a circumferential system around the 
Madison area; and (3) an inner radial system leading to the central Isthmus area. 


The outer radial system includes the following state roadways leading into the Madison area: Interstate 39/90 (North and 
South); Interstate 94 (East); USH 151 (Northeast); USH 12 (Northwest); USH 14 (West and South); USH 18/151 (South- 
west); USH 12/18 (East); and USH 51 (North and South). The circumferential system includes primarily the Interstate 
39/90 and Beltline system, but also CTH M (North), STH 19, USH 51 (Stoughton Road), and CTH PD (McKee Road). 
Two important future planned north-south arterials that will supplement the circumferential system are the CTH M (West)/ 
Pleasant View Road corridor on the West side and CTH C/Reiner Road/Sprecher Road/CTH AB corridor on the East side. 
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The inner radial system includes the following local and state connecting roadways: East Washington Avenue (USH 151); 
Northport Dr./Packers Ave. (STH 113); Johnson/Gorham Streets; Williamson St./Atwood Ave.; John Nolen Dr.; Park St.; 
Fish Hatchery Rd. (CTH D); Nakoma Rd./Monroe St.; Mineral Point Rd. (CTH S); and University Ave. 


The performance measure used for the CMS network is Level of Service (LOS), which is based upon observed and 
projected Volume to Capacity (V/C) ratios. The V/C ratio is the demand for travel on a roadway segment divided by the 
capacity of the roadway segment. LOS is a qualitative measure of roadway performance as outlined in the Transportation 
Research Board publication Highway Capacity Manual that is based on the V/C ratio. LOS is reported on a scale of A 
through F, with A representing the best operating conditions and F the worst. 


Figure 14 on page 37 shows the existing congested network based upon Year 2000 observed traffic volumes and roadway 
capacities. Roadway segments shown in blue as “congested” had a volume-to-capacity (V/C) ratio of 0.75 to 0.89. This 
V/C ratio range is generally equivalent to LOS D. Those segments shown in red as “very congested” had a V/C ratio of 
0.9 or greater or LOS E or F, indicating the roadway is operating at levels approaching or exceeding the design capacity. 


A variety of factors determine the design capacity of a roadway, including the facility type (arterial, collector, etc.), 
number of travel lanes, lane width, average travel speed, spacing of intersections and driveways, and percent truck traffic. 
Capacities used in the TRANPLAN (TP+) travel model are planning capacities based primarily on facility type, number of 
travel lanes, and average travel speed. More detailed capacities are generally developed as part of corridor or area studies, 
which typically include traffic operations modeling. For the Madison area, LOS E has been determined to be the conges- 
tion level at which transportation system performance is no longer acceptable due to traffic interference. 


System Monitoring and Data Collection 

The Madison Area MPO collects and analyzes traffic count data taken by the City of Madison Traffic Engineering Divi- 
sion and WisDOT, and maintains a database of historical traffic volume data. Regular traffic counts are taken on the entire 
CMS network as well as most of the collector roadways in urban areas. 


The City of Madison collects annual traffic counts on all central area arterials and collectors. On the East and West sides 
of the City, counts are taken every two years. Bicycle traffic counts are also taken on University Avenue and at several 
path locations. WisDOT collects traffic counts on the Interstate every year. Counts on other arterial and collector roadways 
are taken every three years. These counts are in addition to the few locations in the county that are part of the Highway 
Performance Monitoring System where continuous daily counts are taken. Continuous counts are also available at several 
locations on the Beltline where traffic detectors have been installed as part of the ITS Program. This traffic volume data- 
base is supplemented by counts taken as part of special studies. 


In addition to the traffic volume data, special origin-destination (O/D) surveys are done every ten years or so as part of the 
major update of the regional transportation plan. The O/D survey information is used in conjunction with socio-economic 
data, primarily obtained from the U.S. Census, and traffic count data to update and calibrate the TRANPLAN regional 
travel forecast model maintained by Madison Area MPO staff. The TRANPLAN (TP+) model is then used to develop 
future year traffic forecasts based upon local community and neighborhood land use plans. 


Congestion Management Strategies 

The Madison Area MPO goals and objectives and the CMS outline the strategies that are considered within the metropoli- 
tan transportation planning process to resolve congestion issues. The strategies, which are discussed in other sub-sections 

of this section of the plan report, are listed below. Some can be implemented in the shorter term while others such as land 

development strategies and high capacity transit service are longer term strategies. 


1. Travel Demand Management (TDM) Strategies 
(a) Promotion of ridesharing, alternative work hours, and telecommuting 
(b) Park-and-ride facilities 
(c) Guaranteed ride home programs 
(d) Land use planning and development strategies that coordinate planned development with transportation 
system improvement and encourage development patterns more easily served by public transportation and 
walking and bicycling 
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2. Transportation System Management (TSM) Strategies 
(a) Access Management 
(b) Intersection Improvements 
(c) Peak period curb-lane parking restrictions 
(d) Operational improvements (traffic signal coordination, freeway ramp meters, HOV lanes, etc.) 
(e) Incident (crashes, construction, special events, etc.) management 
(f) Use of intelligent transportation systems and advanced public transportation system technology (traveler 
information systems, emergency vehicle signal pre-emption, incident detection and response, transit vehicle 
signal priority, etc.) 
3. Transit service enhancement or expansion 
4. Bicycle and pedestrian facilities 
5. Roadway capacity expansion (i.e., addition of general purpose travel lanes) 


System Evaluation and Review 
The implementation and impact of the congestion management strategies are tracked through the annual development 
of the Transportation Improvement Program (TIP) and collection of data on motor vehicle traffic and bicyclist volumes, 
bus transit ridership and service improvements, carpooling, and land development. The socio-economic data inputs and 
TRANPLAN model roadway and transit networks are» a 
updated in advance of each regional transportation 
plan update. 


The CMS is only one component of the overall met- 
ropolitan transportation planning process. It is inte- 
grated with the long-range Regional Transportation 
Plan (RTP), Transportation Improvement Program 
(TIP), and area and corridor studies through its data 
and analysis functions. The goals and objectives of the 
RTP and the process for preparing the RTP ensure that 
an aggressive program of TDM, TSM, and alternative 
mode CMS strategies are considered before roadway 
capacity expansion. The impacts of such strategies, 
including a high capacity transit system, are evaluated 
as part of the travel modeling analysis for the RTP 
prior to consideration of roadway capacity expansion. 
The CMS provides system performance information, 
which is used to identify corridors or segments for fur- 
ther detailed analysis as part of corridor or area studies or traffic impact studies conducted for neighborhood plans or large 
development projects. The CMS provides alternative congestion management strategies for consideration in these studies, 
which ultimately provide recommendations for preferred strategies to be incorporated into the RTP and TIP. An analysis 
of alternative CMS strategies other than roadway capacity expansion is conducted as part of these studies. The CMS also 
provides system performance information for local jurisdictions that implement the CMS strategies. All elements of the 
CMS are reviewed and updated as part of each RTP update. 


The following are ongoing and planned major corridor studies that have been or are being initiated to develop short- and 
long-term solutions to address identified congestion problems in the Madison metropolitan area: 


@ East-West Transit Corridor Alternatives Analysis Study (“Transport 2020”) 
Status: Initiated Phase II (EIS/PE) 


@ Verona Road/West Beltline Environmental Impact Study 
Status: Draft EIS. Possible short-term, lower cost solutions being studied. 


@ USH 51 (1-39/90/94 to McFarland) Corridor Study 
Status: Needs assessment completed; EIS/Alternatives Analysis underway. 
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@ USH 51 (McFarland to Stoughton) Corridor Study 
Status: Needs assessment completed; EIS/Alternatives Analysis underway. 


@ Interstate 39/90 (USH 12/18 to South State Line) Study 
Status: Study underway. 


@ North Mendota Parkway Corridor Study 
Status: Completed; work underway on intergovernmental agreement; environmental study to be done to identify 
best routing for west end of corridor. 


@ West Beltline (USH 14 to Interstate 39/90) TSM/Safety Study 
Status: Study just getting underway. 


@ STH 19/STH 113 (Waunakee to Sun Prairie) TSM/Access Study 
Status: Study just getting underway. 
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Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) and the Regional 
ITS Architecture 


Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) refers to a broad range of technologies, including information processing, com- 
munications, traffic control, and electronics, which can be used to improve the safety, efficiency, dependability, and cost 
effectiveness of the transportation system. More specifically, ITS technologies can: 


® Collect and transmit real-time information on traffic conditions and bus transit schedules for travelers before and 
during their trips, making trips more predictable and thereby saving traveler’s time and money; 


@ Improve the efficiency of the roadway network with technologies such as traffic signals that respond to flows and 
peak demands; 


@ Improve the productivity and cost effectiveness of public transit through automated vehicle locator systems that 
increase on-time performance and in-vehicle monitoring systems that ensure timely vehicle maintenance; 


@ Mitigate congestion by reducing the number of traffic incidents, clearing them more quickly when they occur, and 
rerouting traffic around them where appropriate; 


@ Support better emergency response times and services; 
@ Improve safety through monitors that detect early bridge and roadway icing and alert drivers; 


@ Improve the productivity of commercial fleets by using automated tracking, dispatch and weigh-in-motion systems 
that speed vehicles through much of the paperwork typically associated with interstate commerce; and 


@ Assist drivers in reaching desired destinations with navigation systems enhanced with path finding or route 
guidance. 


Given all the different existing and emerging technologies, it is important that standards be developed nationally and 
regionally to ensure that projects are integrated and will work together with ITS systems from other agencies and jurisdic- 
tions. Federal law requires that all Federally funded ITS projects be in conformance with an adopted national ITS archi- 
tecture and appropriate technical standards in order to provide consistency with ITS strategies and projects. However, it 

is recognized that not all elements of the national architecture may be applicable for every state or region. Thus, confor- 
mance with the national architecture is interpreted to mean use of it to develop a regional architecture, which is required 
for larger metropolitan areas such as Madison. 


An ITS architecture is a structured approach or framework for defining, planning, and integrating ITS. It defines needed 
systems and functions and how to integrate different types of existing and future technology projects so they work seam- 
lessly and cost effectively. The architecture identifies agreements and standards and the interconnections and information 
exchanges among the different systems of each agency and jurisdiction. A common vocabulary defined by the ITS archi- 
tecture allows better communication between colleagues. 


As part of its Southwest ITS Program, WisDOT contracted with a consultant, TransCore, to prepare the Southwest Wis- 
consin ITS Architecture for the ten-county southwest Wisconsin area, which includes Dane County. The architecture was 
commissioned to look at the needs of WisDOT SW District and local agencies and to identify how communications and 
data could be shared over a wide range of time horizons. 
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Development of the Southwest Wisconsin ITS Architecture was completed in 2002 and includes the following federally 
required components: 


Description of the region; 


List of participating agencies and other stakeholders and their ITS inventories (see Table 15 for list of stakeholders 
in Dane County); 


An operational concept that assists in defining roles and responsibilities of the participating agencies and other 
stakeholders; 


List of interagency agreements necessary to operate and implement the systems identified in the inventory; 
Functional requirements for systems; 

Interface requirements between systems and information flows between subsystems and terminators; 

ITS standards that support regional and national interoperability; and 


Sequence of ITS projects required for implementation. 


TABLE 15 
SOUTHWEST WISCONSIN ITS ARCHITECTURE STAKEHOLDERS WITHIN DANE COUNTY 


Traffic Management 
e WisDOT Southwest District Transportation Management Center (Madison) 
e WisDOT Southeast District Traffic Operations Center (Milwaukee) 


[Note: Shown even though outside county due to significant role it is anticipated to play in statewide 
freeway operations.] 


e City of Madison Traffic Engineering Division 
e City of Middleton and Sun Prairie Public Works Offices 
Emergency Management 
Wisconsin State Patrol District 1 Dispatch Center (DeForest) 
Dane County Sheriffs Department 
Dane County 911 Center 
City of Fitchburg, Middleton, Monona, and Sun Prairie Dispatch Centers 
e UW-Madison Police and Hospital Dispatch 
Information Service Provider 
e WisDOT Southwest District Transportation Management Center (Madison) 
e WisDOT Southeast District Traffic Operations Center (Milwaukee) 
e UW-Madison Special Events Office 
Transit Management 
e Metro Transit Dispatch 
e Canadian Pacific (CP) Rail/AMTRAK Management Center 
Operations and Maintenance 
e Dane County Highway Department Dispatch 
e City of Madison Maintenance Dispatch 
Parking Management 
Dane County Regional Airport Parking 
Dane County Alliant Energy Center Parking 
Dane County Parking Ramp 
City of Madison Parking Structures 
UW-Madison Parking Structures 
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Development of the regional architecture started with a stakeholder outreach effort focused on determining existing and 
planned ITS deployments. User needs were assessed and user services that could fill stakeholder needs were determined. 
Service categories identified as needed are: (a) Travel and Traffic Management; (b) Public Transportation Management; 
(c) Electronic Payment; (d) Emergency Management; and (e) Information Management. Service categories recognized as 
not being needed at the present time are Advanced Vehicle Safety Systems and Commercial Vehicle Operations. Applica- 
ble market packages were then identified along with critical project concepts. This information was then utilized to build 
the regional architecture that maps market packages to user services and encompasses critical project concepts. Finally, 
from the regional architecture, a list of National ITS standards necessary to deploy the architecture was identified. 


ITS applications that have been implemented as part of WisDOT’s Southwest Wisconsin ITS Program were discussed 
above in the section on Transportation System Management (TSM). Components of this program include real-time infor- 
mation from traffic detectors and closed-circuit cameras, communications system, a comprehensive incident management 
program, and Beltline ramp meters. 


Also discussed above in the TSM section, the City of Madison Traffic Engineering Division has a traffic signal control 
system for optimizing traffic flow. Most every arterial corridor in the Madison area is part of this coordinated system. The 
City has also implemented an electronic parking payment system at its parking ramps. 


The Madison Area MPO is in the process of implementing an Internet-based ride matching service in cooperation with the 


The Dane County Highway Department has implemented automatic vehicle locator technology on its maintenance ve- 
hicles to facilitate quicker response to changing winter conditions and more accurate maintenance response. 


Metro Transit has installed an ITS system for its fixed route and directly operated paratransit services with the following 
features: 


1. New Voice Radio System. Metro will use its own talk groups, but have the capability of joining talk groups set up 
for emergencies. 


2. New Data Radio System. On-board computer terminals allow for data messaging, reducing the quantity of voice 
traffic. 


ioe) 


. Automatic Vehicle Location (AVL). Metro fixed route, paratransit, and support vehicles are equipped with Geo- 
graphic Positioning Signal (GPS) devices, providing real-time vehicle location information to Metro’s Dispatch 
Center. The location information is used to estimate bus arrival times and this information is available to 
passengers via information signs at the bus transfer points and UW and MATC campuses. Beginning in the late 
fall of 2006 or early 2007, passengers will be able to access the real-time bus location and schedule information via 
the Internet. The AVL data is providing Metro with accurate on-time performance data, which is being used to 
create more efficient route schedules. The data also allows Metro to better manage the fleet on bad weather days and 
provides bus drivers with a visual display of their schedule adherence and next scheduled time point. 


4. Automatic Passenger Counters (APCs). Forty buses are equipped with APCs that count boardings and alightings and 
mark the data by time (trip) and location. The APCs are being rotated through the fleet to provide data on all route 
services, providing valuable information for planning purposes. 


5. Passenger Information. All fixed route buses are equipped with internal and exterior automatic annunciators and a 
visual display sign for stop announcements. As noted above, real-time schedule information is available via signs 
and will be available via the Internet. 


6. Electronic Fare Collection. All fixed route buses have been equipped with new fare box card readers that use prepro- 
grammed magnetic strip “swipe” card technology. The electronic fare system is interfaced with the AVL system, 
providing data on the number of passenger boardings by fare type at the route, trip, and bus stop level. 
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7. Transit Security. Video surveillance cameras have recently been installed on some buses and at two of the four trans- 
fer points. 


8. Transit Maintenance. On-board vehicle condition sensors monitor system status and transmit a data message if the 
bus may have a problem. 


Metro’s system has been built with an open architecture that will allow future applications to be relatively easily plugged 
into the system. Metro is currently exploring use of technology that allows for use of signal priority, extending the green 
phase at an intersection in the event a bus is running behind schedule. 


All Federally funded ITS projects must be developed using a systems engineering approach. The systems engineering 
analysis shall include, at a minimum the following: 


- Identification of portions of the regional ITS architecture being implemented; 

- Identification of participating agencies roles and responsibilities; 

- Requirements definitions; 

- Analysis of alternative system configurations and technology options to meet requirements; 
- Procurement options; 

- Identification of applicable ITS standards and testing procedures; and 

- Procedures and resources necessary for operations and management of the system. 


The following future high priority project concepts have been identified, which comply with the regional architecture, 
address stated critical needs of the region’s stakeholders, and are likely candidates for future regional deployments. Partial 
deployment has already occurred for some of these, including (1) traffic monitoring and traveler information, (3) county 
maintenance management project, (4) agency data sharing, (7) ramp meters, and (9) dynamic message signs. 


a 


. Interstate Traffic Monitoring & Traveler Information 

. Advanced (i.e., Adaptive vs. Closed Loop) Signal Operations/Coordination & Surface Street Traffic 
Monitoring 

. County Maintenance Snow & Ice Management Project 

. Agency Data Sharing 

. Public Safety In- Vehicle Signing with Real-Time Route Selection 

. Enhanced Weather and Pavement Conditions Monitoring 

Madison Area Ramp Metering 

. Rural, Non-Interstate Traffic Monitoring 

. Arterial Dynamic Message Signs & Dynamic Trailblazer Signing 

. Smart Work Zone 


N 


SOMNDAHW 
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The Madison Area MPO, as the MPO for the Madison metropolitan area, is responsible for the creation, maintenance, and 
updating of the regional ITS architecture. It is anticipated that WisDOT Southwest District will continue to take the lead 
on ITS deployment, given the expertise of its staff. The Madison Area MPO will continue to act as a forum for the devel- 
opment of ITS projects. Updates to the regional ITS architecture will be done as part of the overall regional transportation 
planning process. As new ITS initiatives are developed, the regional ITS framework will ensure that operational and cost 
efficiencies are realized and that transportation system performance is improved—the ultimate goal of these investments. 
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Public Transit 


Introduction 
The major transit operator in the Madison Metropolitan area is Metro Transit, which is owned by the City of Madison 
and operates within the oversight of the Mayor, Common Council, and the City’s Transit & Parking Commission. Metro 
contracts with local units of government, UW-Madison, and the Madison Metropolitan School District to provide service. 
Metro provides fixed-route service using large buses and demand-responsive paratransit service using small buses for 
those unable to use the fixed-route service. Other transit 
services in the metro area include shared-ride taxi and 
other demand responsive services, special event shuttles, 
state vanpools, and ridesharing services. 


The Metro fixed-route transit system continues to serve 
work and school trips to the downtown Madison/UW- 
Madison campus area well. These trips account for the 
vast majority of weekday ridership on the system. The 
restructuring of the system from a radial to a timed 
transfer point system has allowed Metro to better serve 
the developing activity/employment centers on the 
urban fringe. Combined with Metro’s good service cov- 
erage within the Cities of Madison and Middleton and 
its excellent service span, the system is able to provide 
a viable transportation alternative for many, if not most, 
trips within these communities. 


A major challenge for the transit system, however, continues to be how to effectively serve the developing activity/em- 
ployment centers and neighborhoods on the urban fringe, particularly those located beyond the Interstate and Beltline 
System. In particular, the challenge is providing a level of service that can compete more effectively with the private auto- 
mobile. Most of the growing activity/employment centers have not been designed for efficient transit service, and parking 
is generally plentiful and free. Travel times from peripheral neighborhoods to the downtown/UW campus area are long 
relative to driving due to the lack of limited-stop or express commuter service. 


Funding is another major challenge, given the lack of a dedicated funding source for transit and a very tight budget situ- 
ation at the state and local levels. Identification of new sources of funding and a new governance structure for transit are 
critical tasks for the final phase of the Transport 2020 (East-West Transit Corridor) Study, which is underway. 


Current Transit Services in the Madison Metropolitan Area 

Metro Fixed-Route Service Rideship, and Performance Trends 

Metro Transit provides bus service on regular routes and schedules, providing local, commuter, and circulator service. 
Metro utilizes a timed transfer point system. “Core” routes operate in high-volume corridors through the downtown/UW 
campus area between the transfer points, and provide all day service. “Commuter” routes provide direct weekday peak- 
hour service from residential areas to central and peripheral employment centers, overlapping with significant portions 

of the core routes. A few provide faster service with limited stops over some portion(s) of the route. “Peripheral” routes 
connect outlying residential neighborhoods with the transfer points for access to the core and connecting routes. Some 
operate only during off-peak and weekend times when direct commuter service is not available. “Connecting” routes con- 
nect the transfer points and major peripheral activity centers, providing direct cross-town service (e.g., south to west side). 
“Circulator” routes operate within the UW campus, downtown, and central neighborhoods. The large number of com- 
muter routes, along with the core routes, provides most City of Madison and Middleton residents with direct service to the 
downtown/UW-Madison campus area without the need to transfer. 
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In 2005, Metro had 47 regular weekday routes (excluding UW-Madison campus and supplementary school service) with 
168 buses operated in maximum peak-period service. There were 17 weekend routes. On weekdays while school was in 
session, Metro provided a total of 1,104 scheduled revenue hours of service on regular routes. A total of 460 scheduled 
revenue hours of service was provided on Saturdays and 410 on Sundays. The City of Monona contracts with a private 
provider for its own weekday commuter service, providing four a.m. and p.m. trips to the downtown/UW campus area. 


Metro’s service area is 68 square miles. The Monona transit service area covers another 1.6 square miles not served by 
Metro. Approximately 95% of the City of Madison’s 2000 population was served by a Metro route, while 81% of the City 
of Middleton population was served. Around one-half of Fitchburg residents were served. Metro tracks service coverage 
of housing units within the City of Madison for which data can be updated on an annual basis. As of December 2005, 
90% of the housing units in the City were within Metro’s service area. This reflects the fact that expansion of the tran- 

sit network is not keeping pace with development in new fringe area neighborhoods such as Madison’s Southwest side. 
Figure 18, on the next page, illustrates the Metro and City of Monona fixed-route transit network and the weekday service 
area. 


Metro Paratransit and Monona E/D Service 

Metro provides paratransit service on a demand respon- 
sive, advance reservation basis for persons who are un- 
able to use Metro’s regular fixed-route service. Persons 
must be certified as eligible to receive the service in ac- 
cordance with guidelines established by the Americans 
with Disabilities Act (ADA). Service is provided within 
three-quarters of a mile on each side of regular routes, 
excluding commuter routes, and is provided during the 
same hours that the fixed-routes operate. The service is 
provided door-to-door or curb-to-curb, depending upon 
the passenger’s needs. Metro provides directly oper- 
ated service on weekdays, but contracts with private 
providers for weeknight and weekend service and other 
service that it does not have the capacity to handle. 


The City of Monona contracts with a private provider 

for service, called Monona Lift, which is designed for the elderly and persons with disabilities, but is also available to the 
general public. The service is a point deviation system with scheduled stops at fixed checkpoints along a general route. 
Buses deviate up to three-quarters of a mile from the general route between the checkpoints to pick up/drop off elderly 
and disabled passengers with an advance reservation. 


Shared-Ride Public Taxi and Private Taxi Service 

The Cities of Sun Prairie and Stoughton contract with private providers for shared-ride taxi service. Shared-ride taxi ser- 
vice is a form of door-to-door, demand-responsive transit (i.e., no set routes or schedules) similar to the familiar taxicab 
service. The difference is that with shared-ride service, passengers with different origins and/or destinations may be trans- 
ported simultaneously. Shared-ride taxi systems operate with scheduled service hours and days of operation. Requests 

for service may be made upon demand or up to 24 hours in advance. Subscription trips are accepted, but are purposely 
limited to ensure on-demand service. In 2005, the Sun Prairie and Stoughton taxi systems provided around 88,800 and 
34,900 trips respectively. Youth account for almost one-half of the passengers on the Sun Prairie system, as the Sun Prai- 
rie School District provides only limited transportation for students residing in the city. 


Three private taxicab operators provide individually arranged transportation services for the general public throughout the 
metro area. One of the operators, Badger Cab, provides shared-ride service, while the others are metered cab operations. 
They operate without public funding, and the fares reflect this. Private taxi service is not required to be and is generally 
not provided with accessible vehicles. However one of the taxi companies, Union Transit, has voluntarily purchased an 
accessible vehicle and offers accessible service. 
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FIGURE 18 
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Specialized Transportation Services 

The Adult Community Services Division of the Dane County Department of Human Services (DCHS) administers several 
accessible routed group ride and demand-responsive services for the elderly and persons with physical or developmental 
disabilities in the metro area and countywide. DCHS contracts with private providers for these services. The services are 
generally provided as a supplement to Metro service for persons residing or traveling outside Metro’s service area, and 
transport people to necessary support and medical services, jobs, and training. 


Using volunteer drivers in private vehicles, the Retired Senior Volunteer Driver Escort Program (RSVP) provides individ- 
ual, and in a few cases, small group rides for the elderly when other options are not available. Most trips are for medical 
purposes, which is the highest priority. The City of Madison, Dane County, UW-Madison, and various non-profit organi- 
zations provide program-specific transportation services, which are targeted primarily at low-income persons. 


Metro Fixed-Route Service, Ridership, and Performance Trends 

Metro Transit provides a much higher level of service and has much higher ridership than similarly sized communities 
around the country. Metro provides 2.5 times more hours of service and four times as many riders per capita than other 
urban areas with similarly sized population. 


Service frequencies are highest (<5 to 15-minute peak, <15 to 30-minute off-peak headways) in the greater Isthmus area 
where many routes converge in transit corridors leading to the downtown/UW campus area. The weekday span of service 
for most areas with all-day service is excellent, with routes running 17-19 hours a day. 


Since an inevitable period of adjustments with the new transfer point system in 1998-799, ridership has increased and 
service efficiency has improved. As illustrated by Figure 19, the overall ridership trend has been positive since 1990. In 
2005, total ridership was 11.48 million, a 4.7% increase compared to 2004 and the highest total since 1985. Metro carried 
31.5 passengers per revenue service hour. Most of the increase in ridership the past few years has been on the commuter 
routes and the UW-Madison campus route, which was made free in 2002. Implementation of unlimited ride pass programs 
for UW-Madison and MATC students and employees, and City of Madison and St. Mary’s Hospital employees has helped 
boost ridership along with service improvements and high gas prices in 2005. 


FIGURE 19 
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As illustrated by Figure 20, work and school trips account for the vast majority of weekday passengers on Metro’s regular 
fixed routes. The distribution of transit trip purposes is more even for weekend trips. 


FIGURE 20 
DISTRIBUTION OF TRIP PURPOSES FOR TRIPS ON METRO’S REGULAR FIXED ROUTE SYSTEM 
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As illustrated by Figure 19, the overall trend in revenue service hours has been positive since 1990. The number of service 
hours increased 25% between 1997 and 1999, the first full year the new transfer point system was in place. From 2000- 
2003, the number of overall service hours was then reduced each year to improve efficiency and achieve a more financial- 
ly sustainable level of service. Service improvements were still made through strategic reallocation of service hours. Ser- 
vice hours increased 2.7% in 2004 with implementation of East side service improvements, but dropped slightly again in 
2005. The total number of service hours was still 15.6% higher in 2005 than 1997—prior to implementation of the transfer 
point system—and 24% higher than in 1990. Table 16 provides service level and ridership statistics for 2000-2005. 


TABLE 16 
METRO FIXED-ROUTE TRANSIT SYSTEM ANNUAL SERVICE LEVELS AND RIDERSHIP: 2000-2005 


Transit System Characteristics 


Transit Service Area Population’ 233,400 233,400 233,400 233,400 233,400 233,400 
Transit Service Levels 
Revenue Vehicle Hours Operated 385,072 373,331 363,095 356,137 365,826 364,491 
Revenue Vehicle Miles Operated 4,792,120 4,654,434 4,560,152 4,515,478 4,675,185 4,675,350 
Number of Vehicles Operated in Maximum Service 166 166 167 167 167 168 
Transit Ridership and Service Utilization 


Total Passengers 10,065,495 | 10,210,834] 10,895,089] 10,934,125] 10,962,345] 11,475,597 
Passengers per Capita 43.13 43.75 46.68 46.85 46.97 49.17 
Passengers per 
Revenue Vehicle Hour 26.1 27.4 30.0 30.7 30.0 31.5 
Revenue Vehicle Mile 2.10 2.19 2.39 2.42 2.34 2.45 


Based upon 2000 Census data. Updated population figures by small area not available. 


Source: Metro FTA National Transit Database (NTD) Reports and Madison Area MPO 


With the vast majority of weekday transit trips destined for the downtown/UW-Madison campus areas, ridership is by far 
the highest in the University Avenue/State Street corridor. The East side corridors through the Isthmus—Johnson/Gorham 
Street, East Washington Avenue, and Jenifer St./Atwood Avenue—also have very high ridership. The Sheboygan Avenue/ 
Hill Farms area, East and West Towne Malls, MATC, Allied Drive, Monroe Street, and Park/Mills Street Corridor are 
among other areas with high ridership. Figure 21, on the next page, shows average weekday ridership by bus stop. 
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FIGURE 21 
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Metro Service Operating Costs and Revenues 
As with all modes of transportation, the cost of public transit service is not paid for by transit users alone, but is supple- 
mented by public funding.° In addition to passenger fares, Metro relies on federal, state, and local funding to cover the 
costs of operating the transit system. The percentage of system costs covered by passenger fare revenue dropped to a low 
of 17% in 2003 before increasing to 20% in 2005 following recent increases to discounted fares. Increasing paratransit 
costs have contributed to the drop in the percent- 
age of costs covered by passenger revenue. State 
revenue has also not kept pace with cost increases FIGURE 22 
due to inflation and the increase in service hours 2005 Metro Transit Operating Revenue Distribution 
with the transfer point system. The percentage of 
Passenger & 

costs covered by state revenue decreased from ; 

: : Local Misc. Revenue 
45% in 1996 to 37% in 2005. Metro has made up 25% 20% 
the difference by allocating more federal capital 
funding towards operating costs®, and most re- 


cently by increasing local funding. Metro has also County * Feces 
been able to work out an arrangement with Dane 6% ie 
County to receive pass-through Federal Medicaid State 

funding to support the paratransit system. Figure 37% 


‘ Sigs ‘ *County funds consist primarily of pass-through federal MA 
22 illustrates the 2005 percentage distribution of Waiver Program and state Section 85.21 Program funding. 


operating revenue for the Metro transit system. 


TABLE 17 
METRO FIXED-ROUTE TRANSIT SYSTEM OPERATING COSTS, REVENUE, AND DEFICITS: 2000-2005 


Year 
System Characteristics 2005 
Service Expenses and Revenue 
Operating Expenses’ 
Total Expenses $28,232,128 $28,637,012 | $30,029,568 | $30,283,752 | $31,732,151 | $32,974,246 
Cost per Total Vehicle Hour $65.96 $68.60 $73.63 $75.90 $78.34 $81.33 
Cost per Total Vehicle Mile $5.09 $5.23 $5.59 $5.77 $5.70 $6.08 
Cost per Passenger $2.80 $2.80 $2.76 $2.77 $2.89 $2.87 
Passenger Revenue* $5,821,511 $6,308,430 $6,172,079 $5,910,084 $6,295,638 $7,361,203 
Revenue per Passenger $0.58 $0.62 $0.57 $0.54 $0.57 $0.64 
Percent of Expenses Recovered 
Through Passenger Passenger Revenue 20.6% 22.0% 20.6% 19.5% 19.8% 22.3% 
Operating Deficit 
Total Deficit $22,410,617 $22,328,582 | $23,857,489 | $24,373,668 | $25,436,513 | $25,613,043 
Deficit per Passenger $2.23 $2.19 $2.19 $2.23 $2.32 $2.23 
Excludes interest and depreciation. 
Excludes miscellaneous operating revenue (e.g. advertising). 
Source: Metro FTA National Transit Database (NTD) Reports and Madison Area MPO. 


In 2005, the operating expense per vehicle hour for the fixed-route system was $81.33, a 3.8% increase from 2004. This is 
considerably higher than peer transit systems, mostly due to higher driver wages and benefits. From 1998 to 2004, the av- 
erage annual increase in expense per vehicle hour was just over 3% compared to an annual average inflation rate of 2.5%. 
The cost per fixed-route passenger was $2.87 in 2005, while revenue per passenger was $0.64, a 12% increase from 2004. 
The increase in revenue per passenger is attributable to the recent fare increases and an increase in the contract rate per 
trip for the UW-Madison unlimited ride pass program. Table 17 shows operating costs, revenues, and deficits for Metro’s 
fixed-route system from 2000-2005. 


5 A 1994 Highway Cost Pricing Study prepared for WisDOT as part of the Translinks 21 planning process concluded that around 44% of total public roadway expenditures were covered by non-user 
fees (primarily property taxes) based on a review of 1992 data. 

®° Federal rules allow some operating costs under the category of “preventive maintenance” to be covered with capital funding under the Federal Section 5307 Urbanized Area Formula Pro- 
gram. This includes all direct costs, including labor costs, associated with maintaining vehicles and facilities. 
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Transit Service Needs 

The Madison area has an excellent and well- 
used transit system, comparing very favorably to 
systems in similarly sized areas as well as peer 
transit systems with similar service levels. How- 
ever, there are still unmet needs, particularly in 
some of Madison’s peripheral neighborhoods and 
in suburban communities. These include: 


@ Improved UW-Madison campus service, 
including direct service from the South and 
West Transfer Points and a better connec- 
tion between the campus route and regular 
city routes. 


Ridership by UW students and employees 
has increased significantly in recent years 
due to the university’s unlimited ride pass program, an increase in parking costs, and other transportation demand 
management (TDM) activities. UW students and employees now account for well over 1/3 of system-wide ridership 
on Metro’s regular routes. 


Campus service improvements implemented in August 2006 include: (1) addition of a new South Campus Loop 
(Route 85) connecting new dormitories and offices to other campus areas; (2) a new direct connection from the West 
Transfer Point into campus through new Route 11; and (3) a new direct connection from the South Transfer Point 
into campus via new Route 44. Park-and-ride service from the Villager Mall on Park Street was eliminated, 
however. 


@ Improved and additional limited-stop commuter service to downtown/UW campus from peripheral neighborhoods 
and suburban communities. 


Only a few routes provide limited-stop service for a significant portion of the route. As a result, travel times from 
many neighborhoods are 45 to 50 minutes or longer, more than twice the time of driving. 


Service improvements implemented in August 2006 include service modifications for Routes 12, 14, 15, and 47, 
which will result in faster, more direct commuter service. Service between Middleton and Madison was also 
improved. Route 5, a core route, was modified to provide 45-minute vs. 60-minute service between the South 
and East Transfer Points. Addition of new commuter service from suburban communities such as Sun Prairie, 
Oregon, and Monona could provide an opportunity for adding more limited-stop service in the future. Metro has 
been working with several suburban communities to explore potential routed commuter service. 


The Transport 2020 (East-West Transit Corridor) Study, which is in its second Draft Environmental Impact Study/ 
Preliminary Engineering phase, is evaluating the costs, benefits, and impacts of a high-capacity transit system (most 
likely some type of rail) on dedicated right-of-way in the east-west corridor. The corridor runs from the airport and 
East Towne on the North and East sides to Middleton and West Towne on the West side. All of the alternatives being 
considered include supplemental express bus service. In addition to developing more detailed plans for the 
alternative improvements (route, stations, operating plans) and selecting a preferred alternative, the study will also 
identify funding and management mechanisms. A new funding source would be required to fund both the capital and 
operating costs for such a system. The outcome of the study will be an application for Federal New Starts funding 
for the recommended alternative. 


@ Additional park-and-ride facilities and service. 


Construction of a park-and-ride lot at the East Transfer Point is planned for 2006-2007. 
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@ New or improved service to peripheral employment centers in Middleton, Fitchburg, and the American Center 
on Madison’s Northeast side. 


Some of these employment centers have either very limited service or no service at all. Improvements have been 
made in the last two years. Commuter service to Epic System’s new campus on the West side of Verona was 

added in 2005. The initial service consists of three limited-stop express a.m. and p.m. trips between the site and 

the West Transfer Point (WTP). Service to the West side employment centers was just improved in August 2006. 
Service was extended to Middleton’s developing Discovery Springs and Airport Road Business Parks with direct 
service from the WTP. More frequent off-peak service was provided between Old Sauk Trails Office Park and the 
WTP. Middleton service was redesigned to provide transfer opportunities at three different locations, connecting the 
employment centers with the City’s residential neighborhoods east of USH 12 and downtown 

Madison. Commuter service was also extended down to the Fitchburg Center. 


@ New or improved off-peak and weekend service in some neighborhoods and communities (e.g., South side, Middle- 
ton, Monona). 


Off-peak service frequency between Middleton and downtown Madison was increased from 90 to 60 
minutes as part of the August 2006 service improvements. Service was removed on Monona Drive north of 
Pflaum Road as part of implementation of the South to East Transfer Point (ETP) connecting route. 


@ Improved off-peak and weekend service frequency in some areas and corridors leading to the downtown/ 
UW campus area. 


Off-peak service on the South side (e.g., Southdale), including the Fish Hatchery Road and Park Street corridors, 
could be improved. The South side has several neighborhoods with higher concentrations of transit-dependent 
persons. The August 2006 service changes eliminated service from some street segments on the South side, but 
added connecting service to the East Transfer Point. Peak period service on Fish Hatchery Road was improved 
with Route 47 no longer alternating between Park Street and Fish Hatchery Road. Regent Street and Mineral Point 
Road are other corridors that should be considered for higher frequency service. 


Frequency of weekend service along the Jenifer and Johnson Street corridors was increased through improved 
bus phasing as a result of use of an offset pulse at the ETP implemented in August 2006. Weekend service 
frequency on Monroe Street and Odana Road was reduced from 30 to 60 minutes, however. 


@ Improved pedestrian access to the transit system. 


Pedestrian facility improvements (sidewalks, curb ramps, improved street crossings, etc.) are needed in a number 
of areas around bus stops. Many bus stops lack concrete bus pads with connections to the sidewalk. This is particu- 
larly problematic for persons using wheelchairs and others with a mobility limitation. 


@ Local shared-ride taxi service in more suburban communities (e.g., Verona, Oregon). 


Such service is a cost-effective way to address the mobility needs of persons without a car in smaller communities 
that cannot support fixed route service. The service can also be used as a “feeder” service to Metro’s fixed route 
system. The Village of Oregon is considering setting up a shared-ride taxi system. 


Metro’s Major Transit Capital Needs 
@ Replacement and expansion of the fixed-route and paratransit bus fleets 
@ Renovation and expansion of Metro’s administration, operations, bus storage, and maintenance facility 
@ Renovation of the State Street Transit Mall 
@ Bus shelters and other bus stop amenities 
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Bicycle Transportation 


Introduction 

Bicycling is an important mode of transportation and is also a healthful recreational activity that is available to people of 
all ages and socioeconomic levels. For around 8% of City of Madison residents aged 18 or older, the bicycle is their pri- 
mary mode of transportation, according to a 2004 City of Madison Health Department telephone survey of adult residents. 
Bicycling Magazine recently designated the City of Madison as the most bikeable city in the country among cities in the 
200,000-to-500,000 population range. 


Bicycling is an efficient and convenient mode of transportation that, like the automobile, provides a high degree of inde- 
pendence, flexibility, and freedom of choice relative to schedule and destination. Door-to-door travel times are comparable 
to the automobile for short trips up to three miles, particularly in the downtown and UW-Madison campus areas where 
parking adjacent to buildings is limited. Bicycling levels are much higher during the warmer weather months, but many 
people bicycle all year long. 


Census data and bicycle traffic counts in the City of Madison show that bicycling levels continue to increase as the grow- 
ing and increasingly interconnected bikeway network in the region makes bicycling more convenient and enjoyable. 


Bicycle Travel 

Bicycle trips accounted for around 2.4% of all average daily person trips in the City of Madison and 1.0% of person trips 
in the rest of Dane County, according to a special county add-on sample of the 2001 National Household Transportation 
Survey (NHTS). The average length of bicycle trips was 3.4 miles for all trips countywide. 


Figure 23 shows the distribution of trip purposes for bicycle trips in the City of Madison and the rest of Dane County. 
Social/recreational trips made up a much higher percentage of bicycle trips than for all person trips, accounting for 36% of 
City trips and 46% of trips in the rest of the county compared to 19% of all person trips countywide. Work trips accounted 
for 21% of bicycle trips in the City versus just 3% of bicycle trips in the rest of the county. 


FIGURE 23 
TRIP PURPOSE DISTRIBUTION FOR BICYCLE TRIPS 


City of Madison Remainder of Dane County 


School Related 

9% Work Related 
School Related 3% 

Work Related 8% 

Family/Personal 21% 


18% 


Shopping/Errand 
Family/Personal 16% 


27% 


Shopping/Errand 
16% 


Social/Recreational 
Social/Recreational 46% 


36% 


In 2000, over 3,800 or around 3.2% of City of Madison workers commuted to work by bicycle, according to U.S. Census 
figures.’ This was a 7.6% increase from 1990. Around 7.1% of workers residing within the greater Isthmus area® bicycled 
to work in 2000. Around 400 or 0.3% of workers in the rest of Dane County (excluding the City of Madison) commuted 
by bicycle. 


T It should be noted that census data is collected during the last week of March when bicycling levels are lower compared to the warmer weather months. Actual bicycling levels are also prob- 
ably underestimated by the census due to the fact that the data only identifies a person’s primary mode of transportation. Many persons drive or use transit the majority of time to work, but still 
regularly bicycle during good weather. Some persons also drive to a close-in location and bicycle to work from there. 

*Includes the area bounded by University Bay Dr., Franklin Ave., and Glenway St. to the west, Haywood Dr. to the south, and Commercial Ave. and Starkweather Creek to the east (Census 
Tracts 9-12, 16.01, 16.02, 17.01, 18, 19 and part of 20 and 21). 
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The University of Wisconsin (UW) — Madison Transportation Services Department conducts a biannual transportation 
survey on student and faculty/staff commuting habits and attitudes. According to the March 2005 survey, around 16% of 
students, 12% of staff/faculty, and 10% of UW Hospital & Clinics employees bicycle to campus in good weather. For UW 
staff/faculty residing in the City of Madison, 20% bicycle to campus. For all persons working in either the UW campus or 
downtown area, around 5% bicycled to work according to the 2000 U.S. Census. 


As is the case of walk trips, the much higher percentage of bicycle trips by City of Madison residents and for those resid- 
ing or working in the greater Isthmus area can be attributed in large part to the more compact, mixed-use development pat- 
tern and the extensive bicycle facility network in the Madison area. The cost of parking in the UW campus and downtown 
areas also likely contributes to the higher numbers of bicycle commuters. 


The City of Madison collects bicycle path traffic counts from 24-hour detection devices placed in paths at several street 
intersection locations and in the contra-flow bike lane on University Avenue at Mills Street. Table 18 shows average week- 
day bicycle traffic at these locations for the latest year for which complete data is available. Bicycle traffic on the John 
Nolen Path has increased 42% from 1997 to 2004, while traffic on the University Avenue bike lane has increased 89% 
from 1995 to 2003. The East Rail Isthmus Path has also seen a significant increase in use between 1999 and 2003—the 
first and last years a full year of data is available—growing 26% during this time. A partial set of data for 2004 shows that 
use of the path has continued to grow. 


The Wisconsin Department of Transportation (WisDOT) sponsored a statewide multi-use path/trail use study with counts 
by time of day and user characteristics data recorded at locations along ten selected higher use paths and along a roadway 
from 2003 to 2005°. The study locations included three in Dane County—the Southwest Commuter Path near the Breese 
Terrace intersection, the Capital City Trail (E-Way Segment) at the Fish Hatchery Road intersection, and STH 19 at the 
Kingsley Road intersection in Waunakee. Table 19, on the next page, shows the number of bicyclists and pedestrians at 
these locations and the dates and times the data was collected. The vast majority of bicyclists using the Southwest Path 
near the UW-Madison campus on two different weekdays were categorized as either “commuter/utilitarian” (52%) or 
“generic” (41%), while just 7% were categorized as “racing cyclists.” The breakdown for Capital City Trail users was 
12% commuter, 67% generic, and 21% racer on a weekday and 83% generic and 17% racer on a Saturday. The breakdown 
users at the STH 19 location in Waunakee on a Saturday was 5% commuter, 51% generic, and 44% racer. 


TABLE 18 
CITY OF MADISON BICYCLE TRAFFIC COUNTS 


Number of Bicyclists on Average Weekday 
Path/Location Annual Avg. | April—Oct. | Nov.—March 
Brittingham Bay @ West 
of North Shore Dr. 
East Rail Isthmus @ Yahara 
River Bike Bridge 


John Nolen Drive @ East of 
North Shore Dr. 


John Nolen Drive @ Bridge 
SW of North Shore 


Wingra Creek @ 
Park Street 


University Ave. Contra-Flow 
Bike Lane @ Mills Street 


Source: City of Madison Traffic Engineering Division 


° Wisconsin Bicycle and Pedestrian Trail Use Study, Research Report 2005-3, Traffic Operations and Safety Laboratory, UW-Madison Dept. of Civil and Environmental Engineering, sponsored 
by WisDOT, November 2005. 
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TABLE 19 
BICYCLE/PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC AT SELECTED MADISON AREA LOCATIONS 
(FROM WISCONSIN TRAIL/PATH USE STUDY) 


Path/Location Time Period 


of Counts 


Southwest Path hadicon 980 (171 ped) 8/29/03 (Fri.) 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
(west of Breese Terrace) 160 (30 ped) 9/2/03 (Tues) 5:30 a.m. to 8 a.m. 


City/Village 


Capital City Trail 441 (77 ped) 6/29/04 (Tues.) 5:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 


Ritehburg 745 (111 ped) | 8/14/04 (Sat.) 5:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 


(Fish Hatchery Rd. intersection) 


STH 19 
(Kingsley Rd. intersection) 


Source: WisDOT 


Waunakee 41 (3 ped) 8/21/04 (Sat.) 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Existing Bicycle Facilities in Dane County 

The Madison area has an extensive network of bicycle facilities that has been developed over the last few decades. Re- 
gional and City of Madison policies have supported the inclusion of bicycle facilities as part of roadway construction and 
reconstruction since the first Madison area bicycle plan was adopted in 1975. Funding for independent bicycle projects 
increased substantially in the early 1990s when the landmark Federal transportation legislation, the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA), created a dedicated program for local bicycle, pedestrian, and other “transporta- 
tion enhancement” projects. This has greatly accelerated the pace of development of major multi-use paths and bicycle/pe- 
destrian over- and underpasses in the Madison area. 


There are currently about 47 miles of on-street bicycle facilities (bike lanes, paved shoulders) in the City of Madison and 
263 miles in all of Dane County. Major local arterial streets in the Madison area with bike lanes include: Johnson and 
Gorham Streets; University Avenue (through UW campus); Mineral Point Road; Old Sauk Road; Fish Hatchery Road; 
portions of Park Street; portions of Gammon Road; Seminole Highway; and North Thompson Drive. Bike lanes are being 
added to East Washington Avenue as it is being reconstructed from Blair Street to Thierer Road with two of five segments 
already completed. Bike lanes will also be added to Monona Drive as part of reconstruction planned to start in 2008. 


There are currently over 42 miles of bike paths and trails in the City of Madison and 151 miles in all of Dane County. 
Major paths constructed in the past ten years include: Starkweather Creek Path (Shopko Dr. to MATC); Capital City Trail 
(E-Way and Verona Road segments); Wingra Creek Path; Southwest Commuter Path; Blackhawk Path, reconstruction of 
the west end of the UW-Madison Campus Path; Marsh View/East Branch Creek Path; USH 12 Corridor Path; and Pheas- 
ant Branch Trail. A number of important pedestrian/bicycle over- or underpasses have also been built during this time. 


Signed bicycle routes are not a bicycle facility per se, but a shared roadway or multi-use path that has been designated by 
signing as a preferred route for bicycle use. The purpose of a bicycle route system is to highlight for way-finding purposes 
reasonably direct routes through the urban area on either paths or streets that most bicyclists will feel comfortable using. 
Routes are located to provide access to major bicyclist destinations such as schools, parks, and employment centers. The 
City of Madison has an extensive signed route system that covers a portion of the City of Monona. The City of Fitchburg 
also has a recently signed route system and other communities such as the Cities of Middleton and Stoughton are in the 
process of developing them. There are currently 114 miles of signed bike routes in the City of Madison and 149 miles in 
Dane County. 


Figure 24, on the next page, shows existing bicycle facilities and signed bicycle routes in Dane County. 
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FIGURE 24 
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While the bicycle facility network in the Madison area is extensive, there are still missing links in the network and barriers 
that bicyclists face in certain corridors. In addition, better commuter routes need to be developed connecting some of the 
suburban communities with the central Madison area. 


Bicyclist Safety Data and Education 

Countywide from 2001-2004, there was an average of 140 bicycle crashes annually involving a motor vehicle that re- 
sulted in an injury, fatality, or property damage. There were a total of four fatalities during the four-year period. Figure 25 
shows the number of crashes during this time in the City of Madison, other larger cities and villages, and small villages or 
towns. In the City of Madison, the annual number of crashes has dropped from a high of around 340 in 1985 to 99 in 2004 
despite increasing bicycle use. Part of the decrease in the number of crashes, however, can be attributed to a reduction in 
the threshold for reporting crashes from $200-$500 to $1,000 in property damage. The Madison Police Department also 
stopped reporting crashes not involving a motor vehicle. There has also been a downward trend in bicycle crashes state- 
wide since the 1980s. 


FIGURE 25 


Bicycle Crashes in Dane County: 2001-2004 


Number 
| 


2001 2002 2003 2004 
B City of Madison O Other Cities, Villages & Town of Madison O Rural Towns 


Note: 
Includes crashes involving fatality, injury, and property damage. The vast majority were injury crashes. There were no fatalities in 
2001, two in 2002, none in 2003, and two in 2004. 


Source: WisDOT 


Bicyclists aged 20-44 are involved in the majority of bicyclist/motorist crashes in the City of Madison, reflecting the 
high level of adult bicycle usage in the city. They accounted for 60% of the crashes in 2003. Bicyclists aged 10-24 are 
over-represented in terms of the number of reported crashes they are involved in compared to their percentage of the 
population. They accounted for 51% of the crashes in 2003, but account for only around 29% of the population accord- 
ing to the 2000 Census. Statewide, children under age 16 account for the majority of bicyclist/motorist crashes. 


Turning, merging, and crossing movements at intersections, driveways, and other junctions account for the vast majority 
of all bicyclist/motorist crashes, particularly in urban areas. The most common types of crashes in the City of Madison in 
2002-’03 were: right angle at intersection (43%); left turn/through — opposite direction (21%); and angle crash at mid- 
block (e.g., entering or leaving driveway) (14%). Sideswipe — same direction crashes accounted for 5% of bicycle-motor 
vehicle crashes. While the vast majority of bicyclist/motor vehicle crashes occur in urban areas, a much smaller percent- 
age of the severe injuries and fatalities occur in such areas due to the lower speeds on urban streets. 
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In adult bicyclist/motorist crashes, both national and local data indicate that the motorist is the one who most often makes 
the critical error. Failure to yield by the motorist is the most common error. In 2002-’03, this factor was involved in 37% 
of the crashes while the motorist being inattentive was the main factor in another 9% of crashes. The bicyclist’s failure to 
yield or disregard the traffic signal was the main factor in 14% of the crashes. 


In child bicyclist/motorist crashes, the child bicyclist is most often the one who makes the critical error. The most com- 
mon type of crashes are: bicyclist mid-block ride-out; bicyclist ride-out at uncontrolled intersection; and bicyclist makes 
unexpected turn or swerves into traffic. 


Riding on the sidewalk is not as safe as people generally perceive it to be and may even have a higher rate of crashes per 
bicycle-mile than roadway bicycling. A detailed study of City of Madison crash data from 1987-1990 found that 30% of 
all crashes occurred on sidewalks or within crosswalks with almost three-quarters of these occurring while the bicyclist 
was riding against the flow of traffic in the adjacent street. Other studies around the country have confirmed the greater 
risk of traveling on a sidewalk, particularly when riding against the flow of traffic. 


Bicyclist/motorist crashes in the City of Madison are concentrated in the UW-Madison campus area (particularly along 
University Avenue and Johnson Street) where bicycle usage is highest, there is a high level of motor vehicle traffic con- 
gestion, and there are many intersections and other conflict points. 


The studies on bicyclist/motorist crashes show that bicyclist and motorist education and training is very important to ef- 
forts to improve bicyclist safety. Bicyclists need to be taught how to properly ride in traffic and motorists need to be taught 
how to operate with and be more attentive to bicyclists. 


The City of Madison has a pedestrian and bicycle safety 
program with a full-time Bicycle/ Pedestrian Safety Educa- 
tor who teaches basic safety skills to elementary children 
at the public schools and local agencies. The Madison Area 
MPO supports this position through an annual allocation of 
its Federal Surface Transportation Program (STP) — Urban 
funding. The City’s Bicycle/Pedestrian Coordinator advo- 
cates for bicyclists by working with the City of Madison 
and other area planning and transportation agencies to 
improve bicycle facilities and increase their safety. 


The UW-Madison Transportation Services Department em- 
ploys a full-time Bicycle/Pedestrian Coordinator to provide 
bicycle safety education and encouragement. The coordina- 
tor offers courses, distributes maps and other materials, and 
advocates for bicyclists on campus. A WisDOT grant in 
2003 enabled the university to implement a Bike Ambassa- 
dor Program in which students are hired to raise awareness 
of bicycle and pedestrian safety through various activities, 
including tours and skills workshops. 


The WisDOT Bureau of Transportation Safety administers a pedestrian/bicycle education and enforcement reimbursement 
program, offers a variety of bicycle safety education courses, publishes a number of bicycle safety education materials, 
and conducts other educational activities. The City of Madison, other communities, and the Bicycle Federation of Wiscon- 
sin assist in distributing the educational materials. WisDOT also plays an important role in educating drivers through its 
driver licensing responsibility, including publishing of the Motorist’s Handbook. 
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The Bicycle Federation of Wisconsin (BFW), American Automobile Association (AAA), and other area organizations and 
health agencies conduct a variety of other bicycle safety activities, including educational programs, training courses, and 
distribution of materials. The BFW offers classes, organizes the annual Bike to Work Week event, and conducts numerous 
other promotional activities. Through a grant, BFW conducted a major educational program throughout the county that 
included motorist as well as bicyclist education. A coalition of organizations, including BFW and the Safe Community 
Coalition, is currently conducting a program that will include law enforcement training, overtime grants for enforcement 
of bicycle-related laws, children’s “pre-driver education” training, television PSAs, and billboards. 


Existing Bicycle Plans and Bicycle-Related Policies 

Regional Bicycle Transportation Plan 

The Madison Area MPO prepared a comprehensive regional bicycle plan in 2000. The Bicycle Transportation Plan for 
the Madison Urban Area and Dane County was adopted by Dane County and the City of Madison as well as the MPO. It 
provides a blueprint for continuing to improve bicycling conditions and safety and increasing bicycling levels. 


The plan covers the “four Es” of engineering (facility improvements), education, encouragement, and enforcement. It 
includes a vision statement, three broad goals, and detailed objectives and recommendations within the following catego- 
ries: 


Bicycle facilities planning and development 
Bicycle facilities maintenance 

Support facilities and transit connections 
Education and encouragement 

Enforcement 


The most important objective is to integrate the consideration of bicyclists’ needs into the community and neighborhood 
planning and development plan review processes, and local and state agencies’ planning, design, and operation of trans- 
portation projects and programs. 


The bicycle transportation plan identifies and prioritizes on-street bicycle facility (bike lane/paved shoulder) needs and 
proposed off-street paths/trails for the Madison urban area and rural Dane County. It also identifies recommended bicycle 
routes for the Madison urban area and routes connecting communities and parks within the county. On-street facility 
improvement needs were based on an analysis of the compatibility for bicycling on arterial and collector roadways in the 
Madison urban area and rural Dane County. Proposed off-street facility improvements were based on: 


@ The need to provide alternative and/or more direct connections to desired destinations (e.g., where suitable 
on-road alternative does not exist). 

@ The need to cross barriers, mostly freeways or high-volume arterial roads. 

@ Available opportunities for paths/trails such as in rail and open space/environmental corridors. 


The proposed on- and off-street bicycle facility im- 
provements were prioritized based on a set of criteria - 
focused primarily on the extent to which the facility 
improves mobility and accessibility in regional travel 
corridors and on anticipated use. 


As part of this regional transportation plan update, 
an updated countywide bikeway system plan and an 
updated list of high priority regionally significant 
off-street bicycle facility projects have been prepared 
(See Bicycle Transportation Recommendations on 
page 151). 
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The 2000 bicycle transportation plan also includes detailed design guidelines for bicycle facilities in an appendix. Issues 
covered by the design guidelines include: 


Types of bicycle facilities 

Wide streets with low parking occupancy 
Bicycle boulevards 

Bike lane treatments at intersections 
Retrofitting streets with bike lanes 

Traffic signals 

Traffic calming - considerations for bicyclists 
Bicycle parking 


The guidelines primarily follow the national AASHTO guidelines, but go beyond these in some cases and also address 
some issues that aren’t addressed or are not addressed in sufficient detail. These guidelines provide a valuable reference 
for local planners and engineers. 


Madison Area MPO Policies Supporting Bicycle Transportation 

The Bicycle Transportation Plan for the Madison Urban Area and Dane County prepared and adopted by the Madison 
Area MPO includes specific objectives and recommended actions by the MPO, WisDOT, Dane County, and local jurisdic- 
tions for achieving the goals of the plan to provide safe, convenient, and enjoyable travel by bicyclists, increase bicycling 
levels, and reduce bicyclist crashes. 


One of the most important ways in which the Madison Area MPO supports bicycle transportation is through its criteria for 
selecting projects to be funded with Federal Surface Transportation Program (STP) — Urban funds. The STP provides flex- 
ible funding that can be used for a wide variety of transportation projects. A portion of STP funds, called STP — Urban, is 
designated for urban areas. Large urbanized areas (population over 200,000) such as Madison receive a direct apportion- 
ment of funds. In 2006, the Madison urban area received $6.2 million. Federal rules provide MPOs with the responsibility 
to coordinate and approve priority project listings for use of these STP — Urban funds. 


The Madison Area MPO’s scoring criteria for selecting STP — Urban projects from applications submitted by local units 
of government in the urban area and Dane County favors multi-modal projects and those that support the region’s goals of 
compact land use and environmental preservation. Projects that include accommodations for bicyclists, pedestrians, and/or 
transit users, have a high degree of multi-modal use, support compact land use, and reduce environmental impacts of the 
transportation system receive extra points and are thus more likely to be funded. As a result, almost all of the roadway 
construction and reconstruction projects that have been funded through the STP — Urban have included bike lanes. In ad- 
dition, the Madison Area MPO has as a matter of policy agreed to utilize a portion of these funds each year ($53,000 in 
2006) to support the City of Madison’s Bicycle and Pedestrian Safety Education Program. 


MPOs also play a central role in the selection of Federal Transportation Enhancements (TE) Program projects in urban 
areas as part of WisDOT’s Multi-Modal Improvement Program. The TE program is designed to fund projects that increase 
multi-modal transportation alternatives and enhance communities and the environment. A state review committee recom- 
mends TE projects for funding for approval by the WisDOT Secretary from local applications. However, MPOs are asked 
to prioritize projects within their planning areas and the state committee generally follows the MPO priorities. The Madi- 
son Area MPO’s criteria for prioritizing TE projects emphasizes regional mobility and accessibility and therefore strongly 
favors bicycle projects. 


State Bicycle Plan 

WisDOT completed the first comprehensive state bicycle plan in December 1998 called the Wisconsin Bicycle Transporta- 
tion Plan 2020. The plan establishes WisDOT goals, objectives, and policies or action statements regarding the provision 
of bicycle accommodations on state roadways and state-supported roadways and covering the other “E’s” of education, 
enforcement, and encouragement. The plan also includes advisory objectives and policies for local roadways. The plan 
includes separate intercity and urban/suburban elements and is primarily policy-oriented, but it does include recommenda- 
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tions for seven key inter-city trails, including the Madison-to-Belleville Rails-to-Trails corridor. WisDNR is in the process 
of designing and developing a bike path/trail in this corridor. 


WisDOT Policies Supporting Bicycling 

WisDOT has established a vision to “establish bicycling as a viable, convenient, and safe transportation choice throughout 
Wisconsin” and has established a policy that bicyclists’ needs should be considered in virtually all transportation projects. 
WisDOT recently adopted a Community Sensitive Design (CSD) program that reinforces this vision and calls for greater 
citizen participation and additional flexibility in roadway design standards. For projects designed under CSD, it is as- 
sumed that bicycle and pedestrian accommodations will be incorporated. Procedure 11-45-10 of the WisDOT Facilities 
Development Manual indicates specifically that bicycle facilities are to be provided on state roadways when the roadway 
is on an officially designated bike plan or 25 or more bicycle trips a day are anticipated during the peak season and the 
current motor vehicle traffic volume on the roadway exceeds 1,000 vehicles a day. 


In 2004, WisDOT published the Wisconsin Bicycle Facility Design Handbook, which describes and illustrates specific de- 
sign features and approaches for accommodating bicyclists both on- and off-road. The handbook is comprehensive, cover- 
ing basic roadway improvements, bicycle lanes, and shared-use paths. Topics covered under basic roadway improvements 
include street network design, pavement quality, intersection sight lines, railroad crossings, traffic signals, structures, and 
traffic calming. 


Dane County Policies Supporting Bicycling 

It is the policy of the Dane County Highway & Transporta- 
tion Department to provide paved shoulders (4- to 5-feet 
wide where possible) on all rural county trunk roadways 
with an average daily traffic of 1,000 vehicles or more 
when they are resurfaced or reconstructed. For improve- 
ment projects on county roadways through or adjacent 

to cities and villages, the county has a policy to share in 
one-half of the costs of a widened roadway section or 
bridge available for bicycle use. The department also sup- 
ports bicycling through its “Bicycle Paths” grant program, 
which funds bicycle projects by local municipalities. A to- 
tal of $65,000 was available in 2006. A 25% local match is 
required and no more than 50% of the total available funds 
may be allocated to any one municipality. The department 
also financially supports the printing of the Dane County 
Bicycle Map prepared by Madison Area MPO staff. 


Local Bicycle Plans 

The Cities of Middleton and Fitchburg and the Village of Wanaukee and Town of Westport have adopted comprehensive 
bicycle and pedestrian plans for their communities. Many other communities have bicycle elements in the transportation 
sections of the local “smart growth” comprehensive plans that they have prepared or are in the process of preparing. The 
Madison Area MPO has worked with City of Madison staff to prepare a detailed bicycle facilities plan for the West Side 
and a similar effort is planned for the East side. Local bicycle plans are particularly important for identifying intra-neigh- 
borhood connections, inter-neighborhood street connections in developing areas, and other local issues that are beyond the 
scope of the regional bicycle plan. 


U.S. Department of Transportation Policy on Accommodating Pedestrian and Bicycle Travel 

It is Federal transportation policy to promote the increased use and safety of bicycling and walking as transportation 
modes. Federal legislation and regulations require that the safe accommodation of non-motorized users be given due con- 
sideration in state and regional transportation plans and during the development and construction of all Federal-aid trans- 
portation projects (For more information on this policy, see the Pedestrian Transportation section of the plan at page 79). 
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Issues 

Accommodating Bicyclists on Roadways 

Off-street multi-use paths are a very important and popular supplement to the Madison area and countywide bikeway sys- 
tem. However, roadways must still serve as the backbone for the bikeway system. The roadway system already exists and 
most destinations that bicyclists want to reach are located along it, thus it presents the greatest opportunity for improving 
bicyclists’ mobility. Bicyclists can use local streets with low traffic volumes and slow speeds without the need for special 
accommodations. However, to safely accommodate bicyclists on busier collector and arterial roadways, appropriate facili- 
ties must be provided. Bicycle lanes are the preferred facility in urban areas. Providing bicycle facilities on collector and 
arterial roadways is critical because they: 


Serve mobility needs by providing the most direct, continuous routes; 
Provide convenient access to the many destinations located on them; 
Are protected from minor street cross traffic by traffic controls; 
Provide controlled crossings of other major roadways; and 

Bridge obstacles such as expressways and railroad tracks. 


Street and Intersection Design 

An interconnected street system is the most important design feature for bicyclists. This provides direct routes to desti- 
nations and alternatives to travel on high-volume, higher speed roadways. Streets that parallel arterials make excellent 
bicycle routes. A highly connected street system also spreads motor vehicle traffic over a large number of streets, minimiz- 
ing the need for multi-lane (especially six-lane) roadways with large complex intersections that serve as major barriers for 
bicyclists and pedestrians. 


Intersection design is also very important since this is where most conflicts and crashes occur between the various road- 
way users. Where possible, bike lanes should be carried through to the intersection, creating space and a travel path for 
bicyclists that is direct, logical and as consistent as possible with the path of motor vehicle traffic. A network of streets 
with bike lanes does not fully meet bicyclists’ needs if intersections present obstacles. 


Care must also be taken to ensure good visibility at intersections. If sight lines are blocked by vegetation, fences, or other 
obstructions, motorists may not be able to see bicyclists and vice versa. This is a particular issue for child bicyclists. 


Conducive Community Development Patterns and Site Design 

A more compact pattern of development with mixed-use neighborhood and community activity centers and buildings 
oriented to the street provides destinations within easy bicycling distance of people’s homes and workplaces. A network of 
slower speed streets and paths connecting the different land uses provides direct and attractive bicycle routes. Managing 
access on arterial streets through limiting and consolidating driveways and use of medians is also important in reducing 
the number of conflict points between turning motor vehicles and bicyclists riding on the roadway. 


Eliminating Barriers and Hazards 

Freeways, other major, multi-lane roadways, bridges without bicycle accommodations, large, complex intersections, and 
interchange areas are examples of major barriers to bicyclist circulation. Solutions need to be identified to overcome or 
reduce them. Opportunities for building non-interchange street crossings and pedestrian/bicycle over- or underpasses of 
freeways should be identified so options are not foreclosed in the future. While interchanges will always provide a lower 
level of service for bicyclists than non-interchange crossings, they can still be designed to better accommodate bicyclists 
and pedestrians (e.g., avoiding free-flow movements). 


Demand-actuated traffic signals that don’t detect bicyclists or signals that don’t allow sufficient green time for bicyclists 
to clear large intersections can also create problems for bicyclists. Bicycle-sensitive loop detectors should be used and 
bicyclists considered in the timing of signals.'° At-grade railroad crossings can create hazards if the road surface is not at 
the same elevation as the rail tracks and/or bicyclists are unable to cross the tracks at a right angle. Improperly designed 
and/or located drainage grates are another common hazard for bicyclists. 


'0 A state law was recently adopted that allows bicyclists facing a red signal to proceed cautiously through the intersection after wating at least 45 seconds if the bicyclist believes the signal is 
actuated but is unable to detect bicycles. However, the best and safest solution is to install bicycle-sensitive detectors. 
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Maintenance of Bicycle Facilities 

Pavement quality and smoothness is an important issue for bicyclists. Bicycles ride on two narrow, high-pressure tires and 
have no suspension, so deteriorated surfaces with holes, bumps, or large cracks can create hazards for bicyclists. To the 
extent practicable, pavement surfaces should be kept free of such irregularities. 


The City of Madison Engineering Department recently conducted an inventory of the pavement condition of the City’s 
multi-use paths, which is illustrated in Figure 26. A total of 17.6 miles of path or 58% is rated 8-10 meaning the path is 
new and requires no maintenance. Another 9.4 miles or 31% is rated 6-7 meaning minor maintenance (e.g., crack filling) 
is required. The City initiated a path maintenance program in 2006 to extend the life of paths, delaying the need for recon- 
struction. 


Street and path surfaces also need to be kept free of debris, which can also create a hazard. Bike lanes in particular are 
subject to debris accumulation and require periodic sweeping. Bikeways must also be kept free of snow and ice in the 
winter. 


FIGURE 26 
Pavement Condition of City of Madison Multi-Use Paths (2005) 
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Parking and Transit Connections 
Adequate, secure parking is needed at all likely bicyclist destinations. Weather-protected parking is important for employ- 


ment sites and other long-term parking areas. Bicycle racks should accommodate the high security U-shaped bike locks 
and allow securing of the frame and at least one wheel. Transit and bicycling have the potential to complement each other 
well. Secure bicycle parking is needed at major transit stops and bicyclists also require access to the transit system such as 
through bike racks on buses. 


Safety, Public Education 
As with pedestrians, bicyclists commonly experience a lack of respect for their rights from motorists. Education and 


outreach efforts focusing on both motorists and bicyclists are needed to promote bicycle safety and awareness. The most 
critical education program for bicyclists is traffic operation, training them to ride as vehicle operators on the street system. 


Traffic Enforcement 

Most bicyclist/motorist crashes occur from either the bicyclist or motorist not following the “rules of the road.” While 
funding is always an issue, safety education programs must be combined with enforcement programs focusing on com- 
mon violations by bicyclists and motorists. WisDOT offers a course for police officers, Enforcement for Bicycle Safety. 
Three City of Madison police officers have been trained with the course and ten more will be trained in 2006 with a grant. 
Each fall when UW-Madison students arrive, there is a special effort at enforcement to instill good riding habits. The City 
of Madison Bicycle-Pedestrian Coordinator periodically offers a bicycle safety class that bicyclists may take to have their 
tickets excused. The City of Madison Police Department has four officers that make up a special Traffic Enforcement 
Safety Team, working with neighborhoods to target enforcement in problem areas. 
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Dedestrian Transportation 


Introduction 

Pedestrian travel is an important, yet often overlooked form of transportation. Walking is the second most common mode 
of transportation after the private motor vehicle. Walk trips accounted for 13.5% of all person trips in the City of Madi- 
son and almost 7% of trips in the rest of Dane County, according to a special county add-on sample of the 2001 National 
Household Transportation Survey (NHTS). Walking is also an essential part of all trips, whether they are made by car, bus, 
or bicycle (e.g., walking from the parking lot to the store or from home to the bus stop). 


Pedestrian facilities are critical for providing access to neighborhood or commercial district destinations, including 
schools, parks, recreation, shopping, and work. Pedestrian facilities are also essential to a successful and accessible transit 
system. For children and persons without access to a motor vehicle or with a mobility limitation, provision of safe and 
convenient pedestrian facilities is essential. A convenient and safe system of pedestrian facilities also promotes other 
objectives such as improved health and fitness and decreased vehicular traffic congestion (e.g., around schools and other 
high activity areas). 


An urban pedestrian transportation system—the physical infrastructure that allows for or promotes walking and other 
forms of pedestrian movement (e.g., wheelchairs)—involves three basic elements: 


e Sidewalks, multi-use paths, or other walkways; 

e Intersection corner or mid-block holding or queuing areas with facilities such as curb ramps, traffic controls 
(signals, signs), and bus stop boarding pads; and 

e Pedestrian crossings of roads (e.g., crosswalks, refuge islands) or railway lines or other physical features of the 
transportation network (e.g., over/underpass). 


Paved shoulders on roadways are not considered pedestrian facilities, but still can provide space for pedestrians away 
from motor vehicle traffic, particularly in rural areas. 


Pedestrian Travel 

Walking for transportation purposes as opposed to recre- 
ation/exercise accounts for a significant number of trips, 
particularly in denser mixed-use areas, but it has declined 
over time. The percentage of City of Madison and Dane 
County commuters (16 years and older) who walked to 
work has declined each decade from 1970 to 2000. In 
2000, 11% of City of Madison commuters walked to work 
versus 17% in 1970. For all Dane County commuters, the 
walk trip percentage dropped from 13% to 6% during the 
same time period. Both the percentage and total number of 
City of Madison and Dane County commuters who walked 
to work declined from 1990 to 2000. 


The decline in pedestrian travel for work and other trans- 

portation purposes is due in part to the design of neighbor- 

hoods and employment centers in many new developments, which provide few destinations within convenient walking 
distance of most residences and workplaces. The majority of pedestrian work trips in the region are made by persons 
living in the greater Isthmus area (including UW-Madison campus) where the higher densities and mixed land uses put 
workplaces as well as other destinations closer to where people live. In 2000, over one-quarter of the persons residing in 
the greater Isthmus area walked to work, accounting for 75% of pedestrian work trips in the City of Madison and 64% of 
those in Dane County, according to the U.S. Census. 
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The number of commuters residing in the greater Isthmus area walking to work decreased from 1990 to 2000, but not as 
much as for the city and county as a whole. The number dropped from 11,160 or 31.3% of commuters in 1990 to 10,760 or 
27.5% in 2000. 


Figure 27 below shows the distribution of trip purposes for walk trips in the City of Madison and for the rest of Dane 
County. School related trips make up a much higher percentage of walk trips than for all person trips in the City of Madi- 
son, accounting for 22% of walk trips compared to just 8% of all person trips. Social/recreational trips accounted for 30% 
of walk trips versus 20% of all person trips in the City. For the rest of the county, social/recreational trips made up 47% of 
walk trips compared to 18% of all person trips, according to the 2001 NHTS. 


FIGURE 27 
DISTRIBUTION OF TRIP PURPOSES FOR WALK TRIPS 
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The large percentage of school related walk trips in the City of Madison is due in part to the large number of UW-Madi- 
son students living in the downtown/campus area. The greater percentage of school, work and shopping/errand walk trips 
by City of Madison residents (particularly those residing in the greater Isthmus area) compared to other county residents 
can be attributed in part to the more compact development pattern, particularly in older neighborhoods, with schools and 
workplaces mixed into residential areas, making these walking trips more feasible. In addition, the city has a finer, more 
interconnected network of streets with sidewalks complemented by multi-use paths, providing more direct connections 
between destinations. 


The average length for walk trips was 0.8 miles in Dane County and the City of Madison, according to the 2001 NHTS. 
However, this number is skewed by the inclusion of recreational/exercise trips. Excluding these trips, the average trip 
length would be shorter. One quarter of a mile is the distance typically used for planning purposes. Most walk trips not 
made solely for exercise/recreation are less than one-half mile. 


Inventory of Sidewalks/Walkways Along the Regional Roadway System 

Sidewalks and walkways accommodate pedestrians by providing an accessible space to travel within the public right-of- 
way that is separated from roadway vehicles. They also provide places for children to walk, skate, ride bicycles, and play. 
Sidewalks and walkways improve mobility and safety for all types of pedestrians. Because they run parallel to roadways, 
along which origins and destinations are located, they provide equivalent connections to the roadways themselves. Side- 
walks or walkways on bridges are important for providing safe crossings over rivers or other roadways. Sidewalks within 
developments provide direct, safe connections from the roadway or parking lot to building entrances and between build- 
ings. 
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Sidewalks and walkways are associated with significant reductions in pedestrian-motor vehicle crashes, according to Fed- 
eral Highway Administration (FHWA) research. FHWA estimates that around 8% of all pedestrian crashes involve people 
walking along the road. 


MPO staff compiled an inventory and mapped the existing sidewalk system along all regional collector and arterial road- 
ways in the county, indicating those roadway segments with a sidewalk or a walkway/path along both sides of the road- 
way, one side, or neither side. While sidewalks should generally be provided along both sides of all streets in urban areas, 
they are particularly important along collector and arterial roadways because of their higher traffic volumes and speeds 
and the fact that most destinations and bus routes are located on these roadways. 


As illustrated in Figure 28, on the next page, the sidewalk system along the regional roadways is fairly complete within 
the cities and villages in the county, particularly in the downtown areas and along other roadways with commercial land 
uses. The sidewalk system is less complete in residential areas. For example, the Cities of Monona and Verona don’t have 
sidewalks on many collector streets in residential areas. There are quite a few roadway segments with sidewalk only on 
one side. Provision of sidewalk on only side of the street can in many cases reduce the convenience, safety, and accessibil- 
ity of the pedestrian transportation system by requiring pedestrians to cross the street—sometimes more than once—and 
also creates problems at intersections and for access to bus stops. 


Roadway segments in cities and villages with no sidewalk or 
sidewalk on only one side are often located on the fringe in 
developing areas where the roadway still has a rural cross- 
section and/or development has not occurred on one side. 

In some cases, areas were developed under town jurisdic- 
tion without the requirement of urban street standards and 
sidewalks and were later annexed. Some smaller cities and 
villages have also not required sidewalks on both sides of the 
street. Sidewalks have also typically not been provided along 
frontage roads of limited-access roadways such as USH 51 
(Stoughton Rd.) and the Beltline (USH 12/18). 


While the goal is to provide a continuous sidewalk/walkway 
system, retrofitting streets without them will usually occur in 
phases. In retrofitting streets that do not have a continuous, 
accessible sidewalk/walkway system, locations near schools, 
parks, public buildings, bus stops, shopping, and employment should be the highest priority. Local officials often encoun- 
ter difficulty in getting sidewalk retrofit projects approved, particularly in residential areas, due to landowner opposition. 
This stems primarily from a reluctance to pay for them and to shovel them in the winter as well as the perceived reduction 
in the landowner’s usable property area. This increases the importance of ensuring that sidewalks and other pedestrian 
facilities are installed at the time of initial development and street construction. 


Pedestrian Safety Data and Education 

From 2000-2004, there was an average of 132 pedestrian crashes annually in Dane County. Figure 29, on page 83, shows 
the number of crashes during that time in the City of Madison, other larger cities and villages, and small villages or towns. 
Statewide, the number of pedestrian injuries decreased 33% and the number of fatalities 54% from 1980 to 2003. How- 
ever, in the City of Madison the number of injuries has fluctuated, but remained relatively unchanged. 


Pedestrians are much more likely to be injured or killed in crashes than persons involved in non-pedestrian crashes. For 
example, in 2001 97% of pedestrian crashes resulted in an injury compared to 31% for all other types of crashes. 
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FIGURE 28 
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FIGURE 29 
PEDESTRIAN/MOTORIST CRASHES IN DANE COUNTY: 2000-2004 
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B City of Madison 
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Statewide data show children ages 5-14 are at greatest risk of being involved in and injured in a pedestrian crash. They are 
typically involved in crashes caused by darting out into traffic and/or motorists’ use of excessive vehicular speed in neigh- 
borhoods and school zones. Pedestrians aged 75 and older have the highest rate of fatalities, according to both statewide 
and City of Madison data. Older pedestrians do not have the same ability to recover from their injuries and many take 
longer to cross the street or have difficulty seeing or hearing traffic clearly. Children aged 10-14 also have a high rate of 
fatalities, according to City of Madison data. 


According to statewide data, pedestrian crashes occur most often on weekdays between 3-7 p.m. This is not surprising as 
this is when traffic volumes are highest, most children are returning home from school, and most commuters are return- 
ing home from work. According to City of Madison data, almost 60% of pedestrian fatalities have occurred in the evening 
after 6 p.m. with 33% occurring after 10 p.m. It is suspected that use of alcohol by the driver and/or pedestrian was a 
contributing factor in many of these crashes. In 2003, 24% of the City of Madison pedestrian crashes involved alcohol. 


Street or road crossings are, by far, the most common types of pedestrian crashes, accounting for around 60% of pedes- 
trian crashes statewide. Other types include: pedestrian not in road (e.g., in parking lot); pedestrian walking along the 
road; and backing vehicle. In 2003, over 50% of the City of Madison pedestrian crashes occurred while the pedestrian was 
in a crosswalk. Of those 48% occurred at signalized 
intersections, 42% at stop-controlled intersections, 
and 10% at non-controlled intersections. 


By far the most common contributing factor by pe- 
destrians in City of Madison pedestrian crashes was 
making a sudden movement into the street, involved 
in about 20% of the crashes in 2002-2003. Others 
included disregarding the traffic signal, facing or not 
facing traffic, and wearing dark clothing. By far the 
most common contributing factor by drivers in City 
of Madison pedestrian crashes was failing to yield 
the right of way and/or being inattentive, involved in 
around 33% of the crashes in 2002-2003. 
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Figure 30, on the next page, shows the location of street crossing pedestrian crashes in the City of Madison from 2002 to 
2004. 


Higher motor vehicle traffic volumes and speeds create a less desirable and less safe environment for pedestrians. At 
slower speeds (25 miles per hour or less), vehicles can stop relatively easily for pedestrians and the likelihood of severe 
injury or a fatality is low. However, from 25 to 35 m.p.h. the danger to pedestrians increases rapidly with speed. Figures 
31 and 32, on page 86, show the relationship between travel speed and safe stopping distance as well as the likelihood the 
pedestrian will be killed. Since most pedestrian crashes occur on lower speed (25 to 30 m.p.h. speed limit) streets, reduc- 
ing travel speeds on these roads would not only eliminate some crashes by reducing the distances drivers need to stop, but 
also would reduce the severity of some crashes. 


Pedestrian Safety Education 

The City of Madison has a pedestrian and bicycle safety program with a full-time Bicycle/Pedestrian Safety Educator 
who teaches basic safety skills to elementary children at the public schools and local agencies. The Madison Area MPO 
supports this position through an annual allocation of its Federal Surface Transportation Program (STP) — Urban funding. 
The City’s Bicycle/Pedestrian Coordinator advocates for pedestrians by working with the City of Madison and other area 
planning and transportation agencies to improve pedestrian facilities and increase their safety. As part of its work, the City 
of Madison’s Police Department’s Traffic Enforcement Safety Team (TEST) also educates the public about pedestrian 
safety and works closely with the City’s Traffic Engineering Department. To encourage more pedestrian travel, the City’s 
Fit City program is attempting to improve nutrition and increase physical activity among all Madison residents by offering 
monthly fitness events. The City is also in the process of developing Safe Walking Maps and Parent Drop-Off Maps for 
elementary schools. 


The Wisconsin Department of Transportation (WisDOT) 
administers a pedestrian/bicycle education and enforce- 
ment reimbursement program and a Safety Community 
Coalition grant program aimed at injury prevention. Wis- 
DOT also distributes a variety of materials aimed at edu- 
cating both motorists and pedestrians about their respec- 
tive rights and responsibilities with much of the material 
aimed at children. WisDOT also plays an important role 
in educating drivers through its driver licensing responsi- 
bility, including publishing of the Motorist’s Handbook. 


The Safe Community Coalition of Madison and Dane 
County, a local public/private partnership, conducts 
safety education and other collaborative activities, includ- 
ing numerous projects focused on walking and pedestrian safety. These include the Slow Down yard sign campaign, Walk 
to School Week, and the Flags over Dane County Adopt-A-Crosswalk Program. A new project being implemented in 
2006 with funding from the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration is a walking promotion and pedestrian safety 
program aimed at older adults. The goals of the projects are to: (1) increase the number of motorists who yield to pedestri- 
ans in crosswalks; (2) reduce the number of injuries and fatalities among older adult pedestrians; (3) identify and reduce 
barriers to safe walking in particular areas in Madison and Stoughton; and (4) develop a project tool kit for use by other 
communities. 
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FIGURE 30 
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FIGURE 31 


Vehicle Stopping Distance on Dry Pavement 


(wet pavement — approximately ‘doubles the distance) 
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Source: Wisconsin Pedestrian Policy Plan 2020 


FIGURE 32 


Likelihood of Pedestrian Fatality in Crash 
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Existing Pedestrian-Related Policies, Standards, and Requirements 

Local Policies and Requirements Regarding Pedestrian Facilities 

The single most efficient and effective way for communities to ensure the needs of pedestrians are met is through adoption 
of subdivision and zoning ordinance standards that require: (a) installation of sidewalks and other pedestrian facilities 

on new streets; (b) an interconnected street and walkway system for new subdivisions; and (c) a convenient and continu- 
ous pedestrian circulation system for new commercial and multi-family residential developments. In addition, a zoning 
ordinance that maximizes opportunities for mixed-use development will ensure that persons have services within walking 
distance. 


Table 20, on the next page, summarizes the pedestrian facility requirements and policies and street standards and sidewalk 
policies for cities and villages in the Madison Metropolitan Planning Area. 
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Sidewalk Requirements and Cost Sharing Policy 

Most cities and villages in the Madison Metropolitan Planning Area require sidewalks on both sides of all new streets. The 
Village of Cottage Grove’s subdivision ordinance requires sidewalks on both sides of collector streets only, indicating they 
may be required for local streets if the gross density is four or more units per acre. However, the Village Director of Public 
Works indicated that the Village now requires sidewalks on local streets as a matter of policy. The City of Middleton or- 
dinance also doesn’t require sidewalks on both sides of local streets, but the Planning Commission has typically required 
them. The Village of McFarland doesn’t require sidewalks on minor or local streets, but they can be required if determined 
to be necessary for safe pedestrian circulation. 


Most of the communities require that sidewalks have a minimum width of five (5) feet, as recommended by FHWA and 
the Institute of Transportation Engineers (ITE). This width allows two people to pass comfortably or walk side by side 
and also better accommodates wheelchairs and other users. The City of Stoughton allows a four (4) feet minimum width, 
while the City of Middleton allows four (4) feet on residential streets and the Village of Cottage Grove allows four (4) 
feet on local (vs. collector or arterial) streets. All of the communities have the authority to require a wider than minimum 
sidewalk width where deemed necessary, such as around schools or downtown commercial districts. 


All of the communities have standard ordinances prohibiting obstruction of sidewalks and requiring maintenance and 
timely removal of snow from them. 


All of the communities require developers or landowners to pay 100% 
of the cost of sidewalks along new streets built in conjunction with 
new development. For retrofitting in sidewalks on existing streets in 
existing developed areas or reconstruction or repair of existing side- 
walks, the cost sharing policies vary. Most commonly, the municipality 
pays 50% and requires the landowner to pay 50% of the cost. The Cit- 
ies of Madison and Stoughton and Villages of Waunakee and Cottage 
Grove have such a policy. The City of Middleton requires landowners 
to pay 100% of such cost, while the Village of McFarland pays 100% 
of the cost. The City of Verona pays 100% of the cost for new side- 
walks on existing streets, but requires landowners to pay 100% for 
streets reconstructed from a rural to urban standard and for sidewalk 
reconstruction and repair. 


The Cities of Fitchburg and Sun Prairie distinguish between single-family (s/f) residential streets and others. Fitchburg 
pays 100% of the cost of new sidewalks on existing s/f residential streets outlined in its Pedestrian & Bicycle Plan, which 
are primarily collector streets and/or those near schools, shopping centers, parks, and other destinations. Landowners 

pay 100% for s/f residential streets not listed in the plan and multi-family (m/f) residential and commercial streets. For 
reconstruction and repair, the City splits the cost 50/50 for s/f residential properties and requires landowners to pay 100% 
of the cost for all other properties. In cases where a sidewalk already exists on one side of the street, the cost is still split 
evenly to property owners on both sides of the street if the land use is the same on both sides. The City of Sun Prairie has 
a similar policy, paying 100% of the cost of sidewalks on existing streets and for reconstruction and repair for residential 
properties with less than 5 units and requiring landowners of all other properties to pay 100% of the cost. 


Street Requirements 

The layout and design of streets has a significant impact on walkability of areas. Long blocks and cul-de-sacs require out- 
of-direction travel. Over-designed streets, with widths and curb radii at intersections that are wider or longer than neces- 
sary, encourage higher traffic speeds, reducing pedestrian safety and making pedestrians feel less comfortable. 


Most of the cities and villages in the MPO planning area require street block lengths in new subdivisions to be a minimum 
of 500-600 feet and a maximum of 1,200-1,500 feet. The Cities of Madison and Stoughton do not have a required mini- 
mum or maximum block length, except Madison has a very short 500 feet maximum in its small lot single-family residen- 
tial (R2S) district, which allows a minimum lot size of 4,000 sq. ft. and lot width of 40 feet. All of the communities have a 
standard provision allowing the requirement of a mid-block pedestrian way if a block is more than 900 feet long. 
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For local residential streets, the most common required minimum street width is 32-33 feet. Some communities measure 
the distance from the curb face while others measure it from the edge of the pavement. The Cities of Verona and Stough- 
ton require a minimum of 36 and 38 feet respectively from the face of the curb. For two-lane collector streets, the required 
street width varies from 36 to 44 feet. 


There is typically very little street parking in newer developments and wide streets without parked cars encourage speed- 
ing. Consequently, there has been interest in some communities in reducing required street widths to help improve safety 
and provide a more pedestrian-friendly environment. The City of Madison and Village of Waunakee allow a 28-foot 
width for local streets if the residential density is less than 5.44 and 5 dwelling units per acre (du/ac) respectively. The 
City of Sun Prairie is now often allowing a 29-foot width for local residential streets at the discretion of the City Engineer. 
Following extensive study and discussion by the 
City’s Long-Range Transportation Planning Com- 
mission, an ordinance amendment was passed in the 
City of Madison to allow a narrower 28-foot width 
for local streets in higher density (up to 12.44 du/ac) 
residential neighborhoods. Certain conditions would 
need to be met related to garages and off-street park- 
ing space to ensure that there will be gaps in on- 
street parking. Wider streets would still be required 
where there are special on-street parking generators 
(parks, schools, etc.) and/or the street is a designated 
bicycle route. 


One of the common pedestrian crash types involves a 
pedestrian who is struck by a right-turning vehicle at 
an intersection. A wide curb radius typically results 
in motorists turning at a higher speed. Curb radii are 
often wider than necessary to safely accommodate 
maintenance and emergency vehicles and buses in 
residential areas. Where there is a parking and/or 
bicycle lane, curb radii can be even tighter, because 
vehicles have more room to negotiate the turn. The 
radius of curvature required by cities and villages in the MPO area for local streets varies from 100 to 200 feet. For two- 
lane collectors, it varies from 200 to 450 feet. The City of Madison requires 300 to 700 feet depending upon the posted 
speed limit (25-35 m.p.h.). 


Pedestrian Access/Circulation Standards 

Even with sidewalks along public streets, pedestrians must still safely and conveniently travel from the street to the en- 
trance of the building in commercial, institutional, and multi-family developments. Site planning standards in the zoning 
ordinance ensures that the needs of pedestrians are met. The zoning ordinances of cities and villages in the MPO planning 
area have specific requirements for provision of safe vehicular circulation and off-street parking, but some do not have any 
site planning standards for pedestrian access and circulation. Those communities that do have such standards don’t include 
them in all of their non-s/f residential districts. 


The Cities of Sun Prairie and Stoughton and the Village of Cottage Grove have the most detailed standards, which apply 
to larger commercial developments (greater than 20,000-40,000 sq. ft) and, in the case of Cottage Grove, other “group” 
developments (greater than five dwelling units or two or more non-residential uses). City of Sun Prairie requirements 
include: direct connections to adjacent land uses; weather-protected sidewalks from the public sidewalk to the principal 
customer entrance of buildings with adjoining landscaped areas; sidewalks along the full length of the building along any 
facade with a customer entrance; and use of materials for internal walkways to distinguish them from vehicular ways. 
Requirements in other ordinances include connections to existing or planned pedestrian/bicycle facilities and pedestrian 
furniture. 
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Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and Wisconsin Department 
of Transportation (WisDOT) Sidewalk Guidelines 

Table 21 outlines guidelines that FHWA has adopted for installing 
sidewalks as recommended by the Institute of Transportation Engi- 
neers (ITE) (See Implementing Pedestrian Improvements at the Local 
Level, Publication No. FHWA-98-138). WisDOT has also adopted 
these guidelines (See Wisconsin Pedestrian Policy Plan 2020, Appendix 
N (March 2002)). The guidelines suggest where sidewalks should be 
built based upon land use, functional classification of the roadway, and 
residential density. WisDOT also has guidelines for determination of 
the need for pedestrian facilities along state roadways, which include 
factors for consideration such as: land use type and density; presence 
of pedestrian traffic generators; opportunities to connect to pedestrian 
systems and transit stops; and the needs of special groups (See Appen- 
dix M of Wisconsin Pedestrian Policy Plan 2020). 


U.S. Department of Transportation Policy and Programs for Accom- 

modating Pedestrian and Bicycle Travel 

Federal legislation and regulations require that the safe accommodation of non-motorized users be given due consideration 
in state and regional transportation plans and during the development and construction of all Federal-aid transportation 
projects. The special needs of the elderly and persons with a disability must be considered (e.g., use of audible signals, 
where appropriate) (See 23 U.S.C. Section 217 and 23 C.ER. Section 652). 


TABLE 21 


Guidelines for Installing Sidewalks 


Land Use/ Roadway New Urban & Suburban Streets Existing Urban & Suburban 
Class/Dwelling Units Streets 


Both sides. Every effort should 
Commercial & Industrial / All Both sides be made to add sidewalks where 
streets ‘ they do not exist to complete 
missing links. 


Residential / Major Arterials Both sides. Both sides. 
Multifamily-both sides. Single 
Residential / Collectors Both sides. family-prefer both sides; require at 
least one side. 
Residential / Local Streets / More Both sides Prefer both sides; require at least 
than 4 units per acre : one side. 


Residential / Local Streets /1to4 Prefer both sides; require atleast | One side preferred; at least 4-ft. 
units per acre one side. shoulder on both sides required. 


Residential / Local Streets / Less One side preferred; shoulder on At least 4-ft. shoulder on both 
than 1 unit per acre both sides required. sides required. 


Notes: 

1) Any local street within two blocks of a school site that would be on a walking route to school — sidewalk and curb and gutter required. 
2) Sidewalks may be omitted on one side of a new street where that side clearly cannot be developed and where there are no existing or 
anticipated uses that would generate pedestrian trips on that side. 

3) Where there are service roads, the sidewalks adjacent to the main road may be eliminated and replaced by a sidewalk adjacent to the 
service road on the side away from the main road. 

4) For rural roads not likely to serve development, a shoulder of at least 4 feet in width, preferably 8 feet on primary highways, should be 
provided. Surface material should provide a stable, mud-free walking surface. 


Source: Design and Safety of Pedestrian Facilities, A Recommended Practice, 1998. Institute of Transportation Engineers. 
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TEA-21, the predecessor transportation legislation to SAFETEA-LU, required the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) to develop guidance on the various approaches to accommodating pedestrian and bicycle travel. FHWA con- 
vened a task force and subsequently issued a Joint Statement on Integrating Bicycling and Walking into Transportation 
Infrastructure. The statement includes the following specific policy regarding the provision of pedestrian and bicycle 
facilities: 


Bicycle and pedestrian ways shall be established in new construction and reconstruction projects [near] or within all 
urbanized areas unless one or more of three conditions is met: 


@ Bicyclists and pedestrians are prohibited by law from using the roadway. In this instance, a greater effort may 
be necessary to accommodate pedestrians and bicyclists elsewhere within the right of way or transportation 
corridor. 


@ The cost of establishing bikeways and walkways would be excessively disproportionate to the need or probable 
use. “Excessively disproportionate” is defined as exceeding 20% of the cost of the larger transportation project. 


@ Where sparsity of population or other factors indicate an absence of need. 


Sidewalks, shared use paths, street crossings (including over and under crossings), pedestrian signals, signs, street 
furniture, transit stops and facilities, and all connecting pathways shall be designed, constructed, operated, and main- 
tained so that all pedestrians, including people with disabilities, can travel safely and independently. 


The statement also indicates that the potential future demand for walking and bicycling facilities should be anticipated and 
that the design and construction of new facilities should not preclude provision of future improvements. In addition, the 
need for pedestrians and bicyclists to cross corridors as well as travel along them is to be addressed through the design of 
intersections and interchanges. 


ISTEA, the landmark federal transportation legislation adopted in 1991, established a Local Transportation Enhancements 
(TE) Program to fund projects or programs that “enhance” the transportation system. Subsequent reauthorization bills, 
TEA-21 and SAFETEA-LU, have continued the program. Among the categories of projects eligible for funding are provi- 
sion of pedestrian and bicycle facilities, preservation of abandoned railway corridor (including conversion and use thereof 
for pedestrian/bicycle trails), and provision of safety education for bicyclists and pedestrians. 


SAFETEA-LU, adopted in August 2005, provided funding to state departments of transportation to create and administer 
Safe Routes to School (SRTS) programs. The SRTS program is designed to encourage children ages K-8 to walk and bicy- 
cle to school by creating safer walking and bicycling routes and educating parents and children on pedestrian and bicycle 
safety. Potential projects include adding sidewalks or multi-use paths, traffic calming initiatives, and creating programs 
that encourage children to walk or bicycle such as a “walking school bus.” WisDOT has hired a SRTS Program Manager 
and is in the process of establishing a program. Educational and other materials will be developed for school districts and 
communities and an application process will be developed for programs and small-scale capital projects. Projects will be 
100% federally funded. 


Wisconsin Department of Transportation (WisDOT) and Dane County Highway and Transportation Department Cost 
Sharing Policies Regarding Sidewalks on Joint Projects 

The Wisconsin Department of Transportation’s (WisDOT) cost sharing policy for sidewalks on urban non-freeway proj- 
ects on state roadways is outlined in the department’s Program Management Manual along with its other facility invest- 
ment and cost sharing policies. WisDOT will pay 100% of the cost of replacement sidewalks necessitated by road recon- 
struction if the local jurisdiction agrees to accept responsibility for sidewalk repair, maintenance, and replacement in the 
future (unless caused by a future road project). WisDOT will also pay 80% of the cost of new sidewalks and 100% of the 
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cost of purchasing right-of-way and grading for (re)construction and recondition projects. There is an exception for cases 
where real estate costs are prohibitive and/or the local jurisdiction does not anticipate the need for sidewalks. WisDOT 
will also pay 100% of curb ramps and median accommodations. WisDOT will participate in the cost of new sidewalks 
only if installed at the time of project construction. Reasonable sidewalk access over bridges (one side or two) will be 
provided when sidewalks exist on either end of the bridge. 


The Dane County Highway and Transportation Department’s cost sharing policy for sidewalks on joint projects with mu- 
nicipalities on county roadways states that where the municipality has a sidewalk assessment policy, the County will share 
in one-half of the costs of sidewalk construction for those sections of sidewalk not directly assessable to the adjacent prop- 
erty owner. The County will share in one-quarter of the cost for those sections of sidewalk that are directly assessable to 
the property owner. The amount assessed to the property owner is to be credited equally to the local share provided by the 
County and the municipality. For those municipalities that do not have a sidewalk assessment (and thus oe pay 100% 
of the cost), the County will not share in the costs of sidewalk pocupere 

construction. In all cases, the municipality must agree to be 
responsible for the future costs of the maintenance and repair 
of the sidewalk. 


Issues 

Roadway, Intersection Design and Street Crossings 

Roadways designed primarily for motorists without safe 
access and accommodations for pedestrians and other users 
create unsafe conflicts for pedestrians with motorists and dis- 
courage walking. Even if sidewalks are provided, high-speed, 
high-volume roadways with long distances between controlled 
crossings and with large intersections create major barriers 

for pedestrians. Road design is a major factor in determining 
vehicle speed and the feasibility of pedestrian crossings. Lane 
width, overall street width, street curvature, turning radii, sight 
lines and distances, adjacent land use development and design, 
and traffic volumes (including turning and intersecting traffic) all contribute to the “design” speed for a given roadway. 
Speed limits are not effective if inconsistent with the design of the street. 


\ 
s 


In designing roadways and intersections, the needs of motorists must be balanced against the needs of pedestrians and 
other users. This balance is achieved differently in different locations depending upon the roadway classification and rela- 
tionship to the rest of the system, whether it is a truck route, the area type, and other factors. However, the impact that the 
different transportation modes have on each other must still be carefully considered. Special consideration should be given 
to pedestrians in areas that generate significant pedestrian activity such as schools, commercial business districts, elderly 
housing areas, and bus stops. 


An important aspect of traffic and pedestrian management is the issue of how much vehicles and pedestrians should be 
controlled as opposed to letting motorists and pedestrians use their own judgment. For example, crosswalks can be regu- 
lated with a traffic signal to protect pedestrians, but this requires pedestrians to wait longer than if motor vehicles yielded 
when pedestrians entered the crosswalk. An exclusive pedestrian traffic signal (all cars are stopped and pedestrians can 
cross in any direction) removes all conflicts between vehicles and pedestrians, but requires a longer wait for pedestrians 
than a concurrent signal (where vehicles can turn into the crosswalk). 


Pedestrian levels of service based upon delay at intersections should be used in transportation planning similar to use of 
motorist levels of service. The issue is one of safety as well as convenience. When pedestrians are inconvenienced by long 
delays, limited crossing opportunities, or motorists that don’t yield while they are in a crosswalk, there is the potential that 
they will ignore traffic signals and cross wherever they can. 
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Improved street crossing opportunities can be 
provided through the use of raised medians, refuge 
islands, curb extensions, and pedestrian signals, 
where appropriate. Mid-block crossings of major 
streets can be used in some cases where blocks are 
particularly long, but only if carefully designed. 
They can be signalized or unsignalized with mark- 
ings, but should only be used when pedestrian 
volumes are high and should not be located less 
than 300 feet from an intersection. Grade-sepa- 
rated pedestrian over- or underpasses can be used 
in some cases to allow pedestrians to cross access- 
controlled or other major roadways without delay 
and get pedestrians out of the way of motorists. 
However, such facilities are costly, not feasible in 
many instances (e.g., there is insufficient space for 
ADA-compliant ramps), and not effective if using 
them requires significantly more time crossing the 
street. 


Barriers and Connectivity 

Barriers to pedestrian travel can include large 
parking lots, rivers and creeks, railroads, major roadways with limited controlled crossings and/or no sidewalks. Direct, 
safe, and convenient connections between areas divided by such barriers is challenging, and exacerbated by poor develop- 
ment practices. Pedestrians face obstacles and conflicts when roadways and developments are designed primarily for the 
automobile. Planning for and development of a well-connected “grid” street system helps distribute traffic and can reduce 
the need for multi-lane (particularly 6-lane) roadways with large intersections, which are major barriers to pedestrians and 
bicyclists. 


Conducive Community and Site Development Patterns 

Urban design plays a large factor in the viability and attractiveness of walking for trips other than for simply social/rec- 
reational purposes. Relatively compact and well-organized mixed-use development with relatively short street blocks 

and buildings located close to the street provides a wide range of services and other destinations within walking distance. 
Where possible, mixed-use development also allows motorists to park or transit users to get off the bus and walk between 
several uses in a single trip. Additionally, a pedestrian-scaled area with a diversity of uses balances activity between the 
different times of the day and week, creating a busier, safer and more exciting environment. The quality of the pedestrian 
experience is important to increasing walking as a transportation mode. While creating new pedestrian-friendly areas 

can be done more easily in new developments, they can also be retrofitted into established predominantly auto-oriented, 
single-use areas through neighborhood commercial or traditional neighborhood zoning and well-designed redevelopment. 


Pedestrian Access to Private Developments, Interface With Transit 

An important aspect of site design is pedestrian access from the sidewalk to a development and circulation within the 
development. Many commercial developments have been constructed with buildings located well off the street with no 
walkways to get pedestrians safely to building entrances. Also, numerous driveways can be a safety issue for pedestrians. 
Transit use is highly dependent on pedestrian access. Pedestrian-friendly development that provides short, direct access 
between bus stops and building entrances, locates stops in pleasant areas, and includes bus stop amenities such as shelters 
is very important to the success of transit. At a minimum, stops should include concrete bus pads to provide accessibility 
for mobility-impaired persons. 
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Consideration of the Needs of Persons with a Dis- 
ability or Special Needs 

The elderly, children, and persons with disabilities 
warrant special consideration in the design and 
maintenance of pedestrian facilities, including traffic 
control devices. Their physical and cognitive limita- 
tions and inexperience can put them at a disadvan- 
tage as pedestrians, while at the same time they 

are more likely to rely on walking to get around. 
According to the 2000 U.S. Census, around 12% of 
Dane County’s population had some type of dis- 
ability, including over 27,000 persons in the City of 
Madison. The percentage of persons with a disabil- 
ity is expected to increase significantly in the next 
twenty years. An estimated 85% of Americans living 
to full life expectancy will experience some sort of 
permanent disability sometime in their lifetime. 


The 1990 Federal Americans with Disabilities Act 

(ADA) and implementing regulations require “‘acces- 

sible” design for new and altered buildings and facilities, including pedestrian facilities, in order to make them usable to 
persons who have disabilities. Under the ADA, the U.S. Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board (Ac- 
cess Board) is responsible for developing design guidelines for accessible buildings and facilities, known as the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act Accessibility Guidelines (ADAAG). The Access Board’s guidelines become legally enforceable 
when they are adopted as standards by the agencies responsible for overall implementation and enforcement. The U.S. 
Department of Justice (USDOJ) and U.S. Department of Transportation (USDOT) are responsible for the standards under 
the ADA. 


The Access Board has developed ADA Accessibility Guidelines for building sites and facilities on those sites, which have 
been adopted by the USDOJ and USDOT as ADA standards, but the Board has not yet developed specific standards for 
public rights-of-way. The standards for building sites and facilities do contain provisions that are applicable to sidewalks 
and other pedestrian facilities and should be followed whenever possible. Most notably, curb ramps are specifically re- 
quired wherever a new or altered pedestrian walkway crosses a curb or other barrier to a roadway, or similarly whenever a 
new or altered roadway intersects a pedestrian walkway. In addition, a 24-inch strip of truncated dome (detectable warn- 
ing) material is required along the full width of the ramp so that vision impaired persons do not inadvertently travel into 
the street. Crosswalks need to must be at least six feet wide. 


The ADA implementing regulations also require that local units of government develop a Sidewalk Transition Plan that 
includes an assessment of existing sidewalks requiring access improvements and a schedule for curb ramp installations. A 
Sidewalk Master Plan is also required that addresses and prioritizes the removal of barriers along sidewalks. Prioritization 
criteria might include an assessment of pedestrian travel demand and access to public schools and other public facilities. 
Despite the fact that Sidewalk Transition Plans were required to be developed by July 1992, many, if not most, communi- 
ties have not developed them. In Dane County, the City of Madison is the only city or village that has one. 


The Access Board published draft ADA Accessibility Guidelines for Public Rights-of-Way in November 2005 for public 
comment. The effort is the third attempt to issue the guidelines. Previous drafts were published in 1994 and 2002. Despite 
the lack of current comprehensive enforceable standards for public walkways, the ADA still requires that sidewalks and 
other pedestrian facilities be made accessible to and usable by persons with disabilities. 


In conclusion, the pedestrian system should and is required by Federal law to serve all users, not just a standard user. 
Accessible designs can benefit able-bodied users, increasing pedestrian speed and decreasing the potential for pedestrian 
judgment error. An accessible pedestrian system is cost effective, because it promotes independence for persons with dis- 
abilities and reduced need for social services in many cases. It also reduces the cost of the public transit system by allow- 
ing persons to use the regular fixed-route system rather than the much more costly paratransit system. 
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Maintenance of Pedestrian Facilities 

Continued maintenance efforts are needed to ensure that pedestrian areas, including bus stops, are in a usable state of 
repair. This includes keeping sidewalks free of impediments such as branches and roots as well as timely removal of snow 
and ice in the winter. It also means addressing pedestrians and their safety at construction sites. Regular maintenance and 
repair is especially important for the elderly and persons with a disability in order to maintain their mobility. For example, 
if sidewalks deteriorate to the point that panels are cracked or uneven, tripping hazards are created. Local communities 
should have a sidewalk maintenance program to ensure the timely repair and reconstruction of deteriorated sidewalks. 
While communities typically have ordinances requiring property owners to clear sidewalks of debris and snow, enforce- 
ment is an issue. 


Traffic Calming 
Traffic calming measures are intended to reduce vehicle 


speeds, reduce cut-through traffic on local streets, short- 
en pedestrian crossing distances, and/or draw attention 
to pedestrian crossings. They encourage drivers to be 
sensitive to pedestrians and other non-motorized street 
users. Specific designs include: (1) curb extensions, 
constructed at intersections, to slow vehicles as they ap- 
proach the narrower passage and reduce to distance over 
which pedestrians are exposed to motor vehicle traffic; 
(2) refuge medians, which allow pedestrians to cross 
traffic in each direction of travel separately, reducing 
pedestrian delay and chances of conflict with motor- 
ists; (3) traffic circles, formed by curbs constructed at 
intersections, requiring motorists to slow and maneuver 
around them; and (4) speed humps, raised areas extend- 
ing across the street, which slow traffic. The Cities of 
Madison, Middleton, and Fitchburg are among those that have developed neighborhood traffic management programs to 
install such devices in problem areas following a neighborhood planning process. The devices are also being incorporated 
more as part of new developments. 


Safety, Public Education 

As with bicyclists, pedestrians commonly experience a lack of understanding for their rights from motorists. Many motor- 
ists tend to focus only on other motor vehicles and are not attentive to the potential presence of pedestrians, resulting in 
crashes at intersections, driveways, and in parking lots. Education and outreach efforts focusing on both motorists and 
pedestrians are needed to promote pedestrian safety and awareness. Motorists need to be made aware of pedestrian rights. 
Pedestrians need to be taught to be safe, yet assertive (e.g., making eye contact with drivers) in attempting to get drivers to 
yield the right of way when crossing the street at a crosswalk. 


Traffic Enforcement 

Enforcement of motorist laws related to pedestrians is minimal due to staff and financial constraints and lack of support 
from the public and municipal leaders. Traffic enforcement needs to be focused on local streets where most pedestrian/mo- 
tor vehicle crashes occur. 


Institutional, Attitude Impediments 

An important underlying problem that is related to all of the issues identified above is a lack of understanding among the 
general public, including drivers, and many public officials of pedestrian safety issues. Many motorists are unaware of the 
basic rules of the road regarding pedestrian right of way. Pedestrian transportation and safety concerns are typically a low 
priority in the allocation of resources for engineering countermeasures, education, and law enforcement. There tends to 

be a lack of awareness of pedestrian safety problems. Unlike bicycling, which has benefited from an organized and vocal 
constituency, particularly in the Madison area, walking has not had such a major organizing influence. Although there has 
been more public interest in and demand for pedestrian accommodations and rights since the landmark Federal transporta- 
tion legislation, ISTEA, was passed in 1991, a concerted effort is still needed to change attitudes. 
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Transportation Demand Management (TDM)/Ridesharing — 


Transportation demand management (TDM) strategies seek to increase higher occupancy travel, especially during week- 
day peak congestion periods. The goal of TDM actions is to shift travel to higher occupancy (transit, car/vanpool) or 
non-motorized (bicycle, walking) transportation modes, shift travel to less congested times of the day, and/or reduce or 
eliminate the need to travel (e.g., through telecommuting). TDM strategies include incentives/disincentives, service im- 
provements, information dissemination and marketing activities, alternative work schedules and sites, and parking man- 
agement. 


Current TDM Programs and Activities 

The Madison Area MPO employs a full-time ridesharing coordinator whose responsibilities include coordinating public 
and private employer programs, ride-matching services, and staffing a Ridesharing Coordinating Committee, which coor- 
dinates the ridesharing and alternative transportation promotion activities of the various governmental agencies involved 
in such efforts. Along with the MPO, these include the Wisconsin Department of Transportation, Wisconsin Department of 
Administration, Metro Transit, UW-Madison, Dane County, and the City of Madison. 


Madison Area MPO Rideshare Etc. Program 

The Madison Area MPO sponsors the Rideshare Etc. program to implement on-site TDM/Ridesharing programs primar- 
ily at the larger public and private work sites in the Madison area. Information and assistance is provided to employers to 
tailor programming activities to their work site and to provide ongoing support. The program maintains a database of over 
1,500 carpoolers, as well as information on Metro Transit bus routes, State Vanpool Program routes, Park-and-Ride lots, 
and bicycle facilities. In addition, marketing materials are distributed, including brochures, displays, and radio messages. 
In the fall of 2006, Web-based ride matching was added to provide an additional tool for commuters interested in interac- 
tively accessing information about alternative modes of transportation for commuting. The Rideshare Etc. program service 
area covers 48 counties in south central Wisconsin and Northern Illinois (see Figure 33). 
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The employer-sponsored programs generally consist of naming a company ridesharing coordinator, distributing in-house 
publicity, providing ride-matching services, and setting up a ridesharing booth to be used in conjunction with question- 
and-answer periods to assist employees to start ridesharing and/or utilize other alternative transportation. Employee sur- 
veys are sometimes conducted. Assistance and information is also provided on implementation of incentives/disincentives 
for employees to use alternative transportation. 


Employer-based TDM programs are generally the most effective in reducing single occupant vehicle trips, and work trips 
are the easiest to shift to alternative transportation modes. TDM strategies can be chosen to meet the specific needs of the 
employees based upon the worksite characteristics and the employees’ demographic and travel characteristics. In addition, 
a corporate “culture” can be created that reinforces the TDM message. 


In 2005, it is estimated that the direct impacts of the Rideshare Etc. program resulted in a reduction of 18.9 million vehicle 
miles of travel (VMT), over 2,000 required parking spaces, and 47 and 38 tons of smog-producing nitrogen oxide (NOx) 
and volatile organic compound emissions respectively, and also resulted in savings by workers of over $4.5 million in 
commuting costs. 


Transit Incentives 

Commuter Choice Program 

Metro Transit offers a Commuter Choice Program whereby employers purchase bus passes or tickets from Metro for their 
employees. This allows employees to purchase the bus pass/tickets at a pre-tax rate. Employers have the option of subsi- 
dizing all or part of the cost of the pass/tickets. Employers benefit through reduced payroll taxes and can deduct the cost of 
providing the transit benefit as a business expense. Around 25-30 employers currently participate in the program, includ- 
ing the State of Wisconsin. 


Group Unlimited Bus Pass Program 

This is a program negotiated by Metro with the major uni- 
versities and employers whereby the university or employer 
purchases heavily discounted passes for all of its students or 
employees regardless of whether they choose to participate 
in the program. The passes are then generally provided to 
students/employees for free or a modest cost. The price of 
the passes is based upon anticipated ridership considering 
the employer location, available bus service, etc. For small 
employers, the program could be negotiated with a transpor- 
tation management association, if one were created for an 
employment site. 


Metro has negotiated student bus pass programs with UW- 
Madison, Edgewood College, and MATC. In the case of 
UW and MATC, the schools then charge all students a semester fee for the bus pass, which allows unlimited use of all 
Metro bus routes. The UW program was expanded in 2002 to cover employees, including UW Hospital & Clinics em- 
ployees. Metro has also negotiated an unlimited ride pass program with the City of Madison and Saint Mary’s Hospital for 
its employees and is in the process of setting up a program for Meriter Hospital employees. Employees receive free bus 
passes. Metro has also begun discussions with Wisconsin Department of Administration (WisDOA) staff about a possible 
program for all state employees. 


By providing free bus service for all students/employees, the unlimited ride pass program provides a large financial incen- 
tive for riding the bus. The incentive is much greater than with the Commute Choice program for employers. Passes are 
free or heavily discounted and passes are available for all employees versus only those who choose to participate as with 
the Commute Choice program. This may persuade some employees to try taking the bus, at least on some days. The bus 
pass programs have been hugely successful in boosting transit ridership. 
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Smart Commute Initiative 

Smart Commute is a loan program that gives homebuyers the chance to qualify for a larger mortgage if they purchase a 
home along a Metro route. Participating lenders are able to add a portion of the homeowner’s potential transportation sav- 
ings ($200 per month for one wage-earner households, $250 per month for two wage-earner households) to their qualify- 
ing income. Program participants are also eligible for other benefits by program sponsors, including a trial membership 

to Community Car of Madison, a member-based, car sharing organization (see information on next page). There are four 
banks that currently participate in the program. 


Guaranteed Ride Home Program 

The Guaranteed Ride Home program provides taxi vouchers to support commuters that use an alternative mode of trans- 
portation so they are not stranded at work if an emergency comes up and they need to get home quickly. Research has 
shown that lack of access to transportation in an emergency has been a barrier to using the bus, carpooling, vanpooling, or 
bicycling to work. 


The program is available to participants in the MPO’s Rideshare Etc. Program and is jointly administered by the Madison 
Area MPO and the Dane County Highway & Transportation Department and funded by the Department. The program pro- 
vides vouchers good for up to $35 per ride for a maximum of three rides per year. UW-Madison Transportation Services 
has a guaranteed ride home program for UW employees who do not drive to work. Employees can get a taxicab ride or 
fleet vehicle escort (for those living more than 30 miles away) up to three times every six months. The Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Administration also provides transportation home for vanpool participants in emergency situations. 


State Vanpool Program 
The Wisconsin Department of Administration administers a State Employee Vanpool Program to provide vanpool services 
to major employment sites. There are currently 72 
vanpools in operation with most traveling to downtown 
and the UW campus. Other destinations include Hill 
Farms and the Fish Hatchery Road/Greenway Cross 
area. Riders pay a fare calculated to cover operating 
and capital costs. A minimum of one state employee is 
required on each van, but non-state employees are also 
welcome to ride. 


UW-Madison Program 

UW-Madison employs a TDM coordinator and has a 
comprehensive TDM program covering all alterna- 
tive modes of transportation. The university provides 
free campus bus service, funds Metro Route 53, which 
provides park-and-ride service to campus from the UW Research Park, and contracts with Metro for unlimited ride pass 
programs for employees and students. Bus passes are free for employees, while students pay a low semester student fee 
($35 for 2006-’07) for the pass. The UW Medical School provides frequent shuttle service between the hospital and the 
East and West side UW clinics. UW also has a flex parking system for many lots whereby employees receive a refund for 
days they do not park on campus. 


Bicycle Programs 

Assistance is available to employers on how to facilitate the needs of bicycle commuters as well as how to promote and 
encourage bicycling. The Madison Area MPO ridesharing coordinator provides bicycle maps and other information as part 
of employer-sponsored programs and works with the City of Madison’s Bicycle Program Coordinator. The Wisconsin Bi- 
cycle Federation is also available as a resource and has conducted employer programs in the past as part of grant projects. 
UW-Madison employs a Bicycle Coordinator to promote bicycling on campus. The university also has a bike ambassador 
program to promote bicycling and walking through a variety of avenues such as safety clinics, bike maintenance/repair 
classes, and bike tours. Dane County has a limited number of bicycle lockers available for rent downtown. The City of 
Madison has bicycles available for use by city employees. Metro Transit has bicycle racks on all its buses and they are 
very popular and heavily used. 
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Community Car Program 

Community Car is a member-based car sharing organization that provides cars by the hour for individuals and organiza- 
tions. Members share access to a fleet of high gas-mileage and hybrid gas-electric vehicles located in reserved parking 
spots in the central Madison area. Car sharing is for people who do not need a car every day and are able to walk, bus, 
bicycle, or carpool for the majority of their transportation needs. 


Parking Management 

Studies have shown that the availability of free parking is one of the most important factors in an employee’s decision 
on whether or not to use an alternative mode of transportation to work. This was confirmed in interviews conducted with 
Madison and Milwaukee area employers as part of a 2002 WisDOT-sponsored study evaluating subsidized transit passes, 
pre-tax transit benefits, and parking cash-out programs in Wisconsin." 


Managing parking supply and cost is most feasible downtown and on the UW-Madison campus due to limited land avail- 
ability. It also may be possible at other high intensity activity/ employment centers with structured parking. However, 
parking management is a complex balancing act. Parking policies that discourage solo driving help to mitigate traffic con- 
gestion downtown and the quality of the neighborhoods. They also reduce the need for the city and university to provide 
expensive parking facilities, using up limited land. On the other hand, adequate provision must be made for parking that 
is not too expensive in order for the city to maintain downtown as a retail and employment center and for the university to 
attract and keep qualified employees. 


Downtown Madison Parking 

The City of Madison owns five downtown parking ramps and four surface parking lots with a total combined parking 
capacity of around 3,850 spaces. Dane County owns a downtown parking ramp with a capacity of 1,000 spaces and the 
State of Wisconsin owns the Monona Terrace Convention Center ramp with a normal capacity of around 550 spaces. In 
addition, there are numerous private parking facilities downtown that offer daily and monthly parking. 


The most recent public parking capacity additions include the construction of the convention center ramp and the addition 
of 400 spaces in the State Street-Capitol (Dayton) ramp. A new mid-State Street ramp has been proposed on the Buckeye 
parking lot site off Gorham Street, but no agreement has been reached on project details. The City is also exploring the 
possibility of combining the ramp with a mixed-use development. 


Around 10% of the parking spaces in the City of Madison ramps and lots are reserved. Monthly parking rates for these 
spaces vary by location from $100 to $133. The city also charges an extra $15-$23 per month to non-residents. By com- 
parison, in 1980 the monthly rate was $49. The rate for non-reserved spaces in the parking ramps is $0.70 to $1.10 per 
hour, depending upon the ramp. Three increases in parking rates have been instituted since 2002 in order to generate 
revenue for the planned reconstruction of the Government East ramp and construction of a planned mid-State Street ramp. 
There are waiting lists for the monthly spaces at the ramps, how- 
ever the city has limited the number of monthly spaces as part of 
its policy to encourage downtown commuters to use alternative 
modes of travel. The parking rate at the Dane County ramp for 
non-employees is $0.75 per hour. The parking rate at the Con- 
vention Center ramp for non-employees is $1.10 per hour with a 
daily maximum of $12.50. Qualifying state employees who do 
not receive an assigned parking space as part of their employ- 
ment pay $74 per month. 


Rates at private parking ramps in the downtown area are compa- 
rable. Most of those on or near the Square (e.g., Block 89, U.S. 
Bank, ULI) have somewhat higher rates. However, many of the 
employers in these buildings subsidize parking for their employ- 
ees. 


"Evaluation of Short-Term Transportation Demand Management Strategies, prepared by Cambridge Systematics for the Wisconsin Dept. of Transportation (Oct. 2002). 
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The percentage of people using the City of Madison ramps that are long-term parkers (over 5 hours) varies from a low of 
17% at the State Street-Capitol ramp to a high of 69% at the Capitol Square North ramp, according to a November 2002 
survey. Overall, 31% of ramp users are long-term parkers. The State Street-Campus and State Street-Capitol ramps are 
heavily used by UW and MATC-Downtown Campus students. The Dane County ramp is used mostly by downtown work- 
ers, while the Convention Center ramp is used by state employees, other downtown workers, and people attending events 
there. 


Occupancy rates for the non-reserved parking spaces at the City of Madison ramps varied from a low of 59% at the Civic 
Center ramp to a high of 97%-99% at the State Street-Campus and Government East ramps. The occupancy rates at the 
Capitol Square North and State Street-Capitol ramp were 83% and 86% respectively. The occupancy rates at the Civic 
Center and State Street-Capitol ramps have declined significantly since Alliant Energy Co. moved out to the American 
Center in the spring of 2002. 


The City of Madison has a preferential parking and carpool program in all of its ramps. Under the program, persons on the 
waiting list for monthly parking spaces who are carpoolers are given priority when spaces become available. 


The City of Madison has adopted a policy whereby it will enter into a long-term lease with property owners/employers for 
parking spaces in its public parking ramps on the condition that the employer implement a transportation demand manage- 
ment (TDM) program that includes financial incentives to use alternative transportation modes. The policy was created in 
response to a request by North Square Associates—which manages the new Mullins Office Building on the Square—to 
enter into a long-term lease of 60 parking stalls at two public ramps for use by Physicians Plus Insurance Corporation em- 
ployees. Because the parking ramps have been funded with tax-exempt bonds, Federal law prohibits the city from leasing 
more than 10% of the spaces in the ramps. Since then, the Fiore Companys, which owns the Network 222 building, has 
also entered into a long-term lease for 65 spaces in the Civic Center ramp. 


The City has a residential parking permit program for central/UW campus neighborhoods in order to prevent commuter 
parking on residential streets. A permit does not guarantee a resident a parking spot, however, and several CBD permit 
parking areas have more permits issued than the number of on-street parking spaces available. 


University of Wisconsin Campus Parking 

There are close to 13,000 permitted parking spaces on the UW campus to accommodate 18,000+ employees. Demand 
exceeds supply and there is a waiting list for parking permits. There are also a limited number of spaces for students com- 
muting from outside the transit service area. The number was just recently increased with the construction of the parking 
ramp next to Nielson Tennis Stadium. The university policy is to maintain the current ratio of spaces to employees. 


A 2003 parking and traffic study for the growing West campus area found that current parking supply meets the demand, 
but that new construction (some of which will eliminate existing parking) will result in a parking deficit of around 1,200 
spaces by 2011, assuming current parking demand ratios. This is based on a projected increase in employees (to 10,850) 
and a 77% increase in patient/Visitors (to 2,300). To accommodate this demand, the university recently constructed a 
1,285-space parking facility just east of Nielson Tennis Stadium near the UW Clinical Science Center. 


Parking fees are used to provide funding for the construction and maintenance of parking facilities as well as subsidizing 
alternative transportation options and programs (e.g., free campus bus, free employee bus passes). The UW has increased 
its parking permit rates campus-wide in recent years in order to help funding new parking facilities and manage the de- 
mand for spaces. The cost for academic year permits for high-demand lots is $695. Surface lot annual permits are $445. 
Permits for gated lots and reserved parking for specific departments are $1,035. Parking meters on campus are $1 per 
hour. The flex parking in-car meter rate is $0.75 per hour with a $6 minimum daily charge. 
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Freight 


Overall Freight Movement 

Around 14.07 million tons of goods were shipped into Dane County and 15.75 tons of goods shipped out of the county 

in 2003, according to the U.S. Department of Transportation Commodity Flow Survey. Truck is the dominant mode of 
transportation for freight movement in the county. Around 98.8% of total inbound and outbound freight tonnage processed 
in the county was carried by truck in 2003. About 1.2% was carried by rail and only a small fraction of one percent carried 
by air. See Figure 34 showing the inbound and outbound commodity flows by mode for the county in 2003. The impor- 
tance of air freight is understated somewhat by comparing the amount of commodities in weight versus value. High value, 
low weight commodities tend to be shipped by air. 


FIGURE 34 
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The total tonnage of outbound freight exceeded that of inbound freight by 11.9%. The tonnage of outbound freight was 
greater than inbound freight for all modes of transportation. 


Around 84% of all inbound commodities came from within the state, while 76% of all outbound commodities were 
shipped within the state. Nearly all of the freight carried intra-state was transported by truck. Around 77% of the inbound 
commodities and 87% of the outbound commodities transported by air were shipped inter-state. All of the commodities 
transported by rail were shipped inter-state. See Figure 35, on the next page, illustrating 2003 inter- and intra-state com- 
modity flow tonnages. 


Table 22, on page 107, lists inbound, outbound, and total tonnages, as well as commodity share of total tonnages, for prod- 
ucts originating or terminating in Dane County in 2003. The largest share of inbound and outbound commodities included: 
food or kindred products; nonmetallic minerals; secondary traffic (“other” products); petroleum or coal products; clay, 
concrete, glass or stone products; and chemicals. Farm products also represented a substantial share of outbound com- 
modities. 
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FIGURE 35 


Outbound 
Dane County to Wisconsin 
11,907,241 Total 
(429 by Air) 
(11,906,812 by Truck) 


Inbound 
Wisconsin to Dane County 
11,780,789 Total 
(528 by Air) 
(11,780,261 by Truck) 


Outbound 
Dane County to Outside Wisconsin 
3,655,829 Total 
(2,988 by Air) 
(3,652,841 by Truck) 
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INBOUND AND OUTBOUND COMMODITIES (ALL MODES), DANE COUNTY, 2003 


Commodity 


Apparel or o/finished textile products 


Inbound 
8,651 


TABLE 22 


Tonnage 


Outbound 
3,404 


Total 
12,055 


Commodity Percent of Totals 


% of 
Inbound 


0.06% 


% of 
Outbound 


0.02% 


% of Total 
0.04% 


Chemicals 


1,535,470 


1,578,119 


3,113,589 


10.91% 


10.02% 


10.44% 


Clay, concrete, glass, or stone products 


1,650,172 


1,419,976 


3,070,148 


11.73% 


9.02% 


10.30% 


Coal 


2,105 


0 


2,105 


0.01% 


0.00% 


0.01% 


Crude petroleum, natural gas, or gasoline 


32 


0 


32 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% 


Electrical machinery and equipment 


54,958 


86,515 


141,473 


0.39% 


0.55% 


0.47% 


Fabricated metal products 


198,690 


89,301 


287,991 


1.41% 


0.57% 


0.97% 


Farm products 


166,555 


1,450,460 


1,617,015 


1.18% 


9.21% 


5.42% 


Food or kindred products 


2,287,747 


3,102,292 


5,390,039 


16.26% 


19.70% 


18.08% 


Forest products 


6 


16 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% 


Fresh fish or other marine products 


66 


66 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% 


Furniture or fixtures 


30,703 


114,791 


0.22% 


0.53% 


0.38% 


Hazardous 


0 


0 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% 


Instruments - photographic or optical goods 


7,335 


22,445 


0.05% 


0.10% 


0.08% 


Leather or leather products 


607 


625 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% 


Lumber or lumber products 


823,775 


263,102 


1,086,877 


5.85% 


1.67% 


3.64% 


Machinery o/than electrical 


61,012 


94,506 


155,518 


0.43% 


0.60% 


0.52% 


Mail and express 


609 


1,593 


2,202 


0.00% 


0.01% 


0.01% 


Metallic ores 


100 


0 


100 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% 


Miscellaneous manufacturing products 


17,894 


29,351 


47,245 


0.13% 


0.19% 


0.16% 


Nonmetallic minerals 


2,730,328 


1,780,857 


4,511,185 


19.40% 


11.31% 


15.13% 


Ordnance or accessories 


5 


56 


61 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% 


Petroleum or coal products 


1,523,835 


1,775,941 


3,299,776 


10.83% 


11.28% 


11.07% 


Primary metal products 


175,622 


27,717 


203,339 


1.25% 


0.18% 


0.68% 


Printed materials 


142,500 


195,683 


338,183 


1.01% 


1.24% 


1.13% 


Pulp, paper, or allied products 


926,849 


461,549 


1,388,398 


6.59% 


2.93% 


4.66% 


Rubber or miscellaneous plastics products 


27,347 


7,004 


34,351 


0.19% 


0.04% 


0.12% 


Secondary traffic ("Other" products) 


1,456,979 


2,345,836 


3,802,815 


10.35% 


14.90% 


12.75% 


Textile mill products 


9,322 


7,811 


17,133 


0.07% 


0.05% 


0.06% 


Tobacco products 


0 


0 


0 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% 


Transportation equipment 


163,468 


277,351 


440,819 


1.16% 


1.76% 


1.48% 


Waste or scrap materials 


68,976 


650,352 


719,328 


0.49% 


4.13% 


2.41% 


Total 
Source: WisDOT Commodity Flow Data 


14,071,718 


15,748,002 


29,819,720 


100.00% 


100.00% 


100.00% 


While data on the mode of transport for the various commodities is not available, it is known that a very large share of the 
commodities transported by rail consists of farm products, coal, and waste or scrap materials. Commodities transported by 
air include mail and express, machinery other than electrical, and farm products. 


Freight Facilities 

Trucking 

Truck Routes and Companies 

The Interstate system and other U.S. highways make up the bulk of the major regional or long distance truck routes in 
Dane County. These include Interstate 39/90, Interstate 94, USH 151, USH 12, USH 14, USH 12/18, and USH 51. Other 
state and county roadways designated as regional truck routes by the Wisconsin Department of Transportation include 
STH 19, STH 30, STH 73, STH 78, STH 138, CTH PB, and CTH N between I-39/90 and USH 51 in Stoughton. This sys- 
tem of truck routes is supplemented by a local system of truck routes. Figure 36, on the next page, shows the entire system 
of truck routes in the county along with other freight facilities and service. 


Trucking companies in the county include contract haulers, heavy haulers, motor freight companies, and transportation 
brokers that prepare documents and make arrangements for freight shipments. Figure 36 shows the location of trucking 
companies in the county as well as the industrial use areas that generate freight. Some companies perform more than one 
function. The map shows the concentration of trucking companies and industrial areas on the East side of the metro area 
and in particular the USH 51 corridor with its quick access to the Interstate system. Almost all of the industrial areas are 
located off the major long distance truck routes. 
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Rail 

Figure 36 also shows the location of the rail network in the county. The short-line carrier Wisconsin & Southern Railroad 
Company is the principal or only operator on all of the rail lines except the portion of the Canadian Pacific (CP Rail) 
Railway line that runs from Madison north through DeForest. CP Rail is a mainline operator. Another mainline opera- 
tor, Union Pacific/Southern Pacific, used to operate in Dane County on the old Union Pacific rail line running south of 
Madison to Evansville. Freight rail service has been discontinued from that line. The City of Fitchburg and the Village of 
Oregon purchased the rail line in 1999 with a grant from WisDOT to serve a planned joint business/industrial park. 


Three rail transit commissions have been created in southern Wisconsin to preserve rail service or the potential for rail 
service, and to influence policies on the future use 
of rail corridors if rail service is discontinued. Dane 
County belongs to two of these commissions—the 
South Central Wisconsin Rail Transit Commission 
(SCWRTC) and the Wisconsin River Rail Transit 
Commission (WRRTC). 


The WRRTC has an operating contract with Wis- 
consin & Southern Railroad Co. for rail freight ser- 
vice on the publicly owned east-west rail corridor. 
Freight rail service was terminated on the publicly 
owned north-south rail corridor from Madison to 
Monroe in 1996. The Wisconsin Department of 
Natural Resources (WisDNR) has entered into an 
agreement with the SCWRTC and WisDOT to op- 
erate a recreational trail and take over management 
responsibilities for the rail corridor. The portion of 
the trail from the county line to the Town of Oregon 
is currently being constructed. 


Air 

The Dane County Regional Airport (DCRA) is the second largest airport in the state and is served by two air freight air- 
lines along with eleven commercial air carriers. Around 24 million pounds of freight and mail passed through the airport 
in 2005. Products that have high value (e.g., diagnostic and medical equipment), short life cycles (e.g., certain farm prod- 
ucts), are time critical, and are relatively light weight are best shipped by air. 


The DCRA has the capability for expanding ground facilities to accommodate the growth of air cargo operations to meet 
future needs. Recent and ongoing improvements to the airport’s runways and taxiways serve not only air passenger growth 
but air cargo carriers as well. 


Intermodal 


Intermodal facilities provide access and service by more than one type of freight carrier (e.g., rail/truck, barge/truck). 
There are no intermodal facilities in Dane County. 
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Air Transportation 


The Dane County Regional Airport (DCRA) is owned by Dane County with oversight by the Dane County Airport Com- 
mission. The Commission is appointed by the Dane County Executive and consists of nine members with five selected 
from the Dane County Board of Supervisors and four citizen members. 


The DCRA is located on the City of Madison’s North side between CTH CV (Packers Avenue) USH 51 (N. Stoughton 
Road). The airport is accessed primarily from CTH CV via International Lane. The airport can also be accessed from USH 
51 via Anderson Street, which intersects International Lane. There is potential in the future for an additional more direct 
access point off CTH CV via Government Road. 


Metro bus service to the airport was improved in January 2004. Direct weekday service is now provided from the North 
Transfer Point with 30-minute peak and 60-minute off-peak frequencies. Service runs from 6:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. on 
weekdays. There is currently no weekend service. 


The DCRA is a vital link to the national air transportation system for residents and businesses of the county and south 
central Wisconsin. It is the second largest airport in the state, providing service to commercial air passenger and air cargo 
carriers, and for general aviation and the military. The airport is served by eleven (11) commercial air carriers with over 
100 scheduled flights per day, and two air freight airlines. Major non-stop destinations are Chicago (O’Hare), Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Denver, Cleveland, Memphis, Newark, Las Vegas, Washington, D.C., Dal- 
las/Ft. Worth, Atlanta, and New York-LaGuardia Airport. There are around 115,000 annual aircraft landings and takeoffs 
(60% general aviation, 34% commercial, 6% military). 


In 2005, the airport had 1.24 million passengers, a 27% decrease from the record setting passenger total in 2004 of 1.7 
million. The number of passengers had been steadily increasing prior to the drop in 2005, growing 55% between 1996 and 
2004. See Figure 37. 


FIGURE 37 
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Construction work on a major terminal expansion and remodeling project was completed in 2005, increasing the passen- 
ger terminal’s square footage from 126,000 in 2001 to 278,000. The increased space has been used to expand the airlines’ 
operations and commuter areas, add a baggage claim carousel, and accommodate a new commuter security checkpoint. 
The airport will be expanding the parking ramp in 2007. The expansion will be phased, but will ultimately double the 
capacity of the ramp. 


The terminal and parking ramp expansion projects 
were among the recommendations of a 20-Year Land- 
side Master Plan completed in 1999. The Master Plan 
also recommended realigning the inbound lanes of the 
International Lane approach to the main terminal in 
order to allow more surface parking and two-tier traf- 
fic at the front of the terminal in the future (with arriv- 
als on the second level and departures on the ground 
level). The International Lane realignment project has 
been implemented. 


The airport has a Part 150 Noise Abatement Plan . eae reer EHRRANNN WN 

and has completed most of the recommendations in , = 4 gs - - 
that plan, including construction of a new runway —— “ Bot tbe eactanereene “via 
(3/21). The main north-south runway (18/36) was fees > ee “ie ; 
reconstructed in 2000. The airport is in the process 

of implementing a project to provide required safety 
areas to the north for the main runway (18/36) and to 
the northwest for Runway 13/31. The project involves 
the relocation further west and north of CTH CV, the 
airport perimeter road, Starkweather Creek, and the 
Soo Line Railroad. Runway 13/31 will be extended 
around 600 feet to the northwest. 


In addition to the DCRA, the county is served by the Middleton Municipal Airport-Morey Field and Blackhawk Airfield 
in the Village of Cottage Grove. Both are general aviation airports serving smaller aircraft used for business and charter 
flying and for personal reasons. The Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) has designated both as reliever airports for the 
DCRA. The role of reliever airports is to reduce congestion at commercial service airports by providing general aviation 
pilots with alternative landing areas. 


Reconstruction of Morey Field was completed in 2005. The airport now has a 4,000 x 100 foot runway, a turf crosswind 
runway, and a new terminal building. It is located along Airport Road, just west of the USH 12 interchange. The Black- 
hawk Airport is threatend due to development pressure and its future is in doubt. 


The Wisconsin Department of Transportation (WisDOT) adopted the Wisconsin State Airport System Plan 2020 in 2000. 
The system-level plan provides a framework for identifying the number, location, and type of aviation facilities required 
to serve the state’s aviation needs over the next twenty years. According to the plan, the number of commercial air passen- 
gers at the DCRA is expected to increase 58% from 2000 to 2020. It was determined that the DCRA and other commercial 
air passenger airports can accommodate this increase in passengers through modest increases in service frequencies and in 
aircraft seating capacities. 


A detailed analysis of current and forecast levels of general aviation activity in the Dane County region was also con- 
ducted as part of WisDOT’s Airport System Plan. The plan recommends that DCRA continue to implement improvements 
called for in its Master Plan and construct a new parallel general aviation runway. The plan also recommends that Morey 
Airport in Middleton be maintained and improved to fullfill its role as a reliever airport to the DCRA. 
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Dart 2: Regional Transportation Plan 2030 


Land Use Assumptions and the Plan 
Development Process 
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Land Use Assumptions and the Plan Development Process— 


Travel demand is dependent upon the location and densities of land use development, since the need for transportation 
stems from our need to access goods, services, and other people within and beyond the region. Therefore, the formation of 
a regional transportation system plan must start with projections of future growth and the allocation of that growth within 
the region. This determines the potential demand for transportation between various points within and outside the region. 
At the same time, transportation investments can also affect land use development by improving mobility within and 
between certain areas of the region and increasing the accessibility of areas (e.g., through addition of an interchange). This 
transportation/land use connection must also be considered. 


Formulation of Goals and Policy Objectives 

The first step in any planning process is the formulation of goals and objectives, which then guide the design and prepara- 
tion of the plan. Goals generally state the desired outcome, while policies and objectives outline strategies and specific 
actions identified to achieve the goals. Because the distinction between more general policies and more specific objectives 
is sometimes difficult to make, they have been combined as “policy objectives.” Goals and policy objectives were devel- 
oped for the overall transportation system, land use and transportation system coordination, and the different elements of 
the transportation system. They are outlined in the following section of the plan. 


One of the key objectives in terms of the plan development process relates to how roadway traffic congestion will be 
managed. All mobility options (transit, ridesharing, bicycling, walking) and operational strategies (Intelligent Transporta- 
tion Systems, Travel Demand Management, Transportation Systems Management) will be considered before undertaking 
major capacity expansion (i.e., addition of general purpose travel lanes) projects. In addition, a higher level of congestion 
(generally Level of Service D) during peak travel periods will be accepted as a means of both encouraging use of alterna- 
tive transportation modes and stretching limited funding for improvements. This approach is integrated into the MPO’s 
Congestion Management System (CMS) discussed beginning on page 49 of the plan. 


Inventory of Land Use, Socio-Economic, and Travel Characteristics and Trends and the Transportation System 
Preparation of forecasts of future growth and travel must begin with inventorying current land use development and so- 
cioeconomic and travel characteristics and trends as well as the current state of the transportation system, including motor 
vehicle traffic volumes and congestion on the roadway system and transit ridership. 


A comprehensive countywide 2000 land use inventory was conducted by Dane County Regional Planning Commission 
(DCRPC) and Madison Area MPO staff. The land use inventory is always conducted at the beginning of each decade to 
coincide with the decennial Census, which provides data on population, households, employment by type, school enroll- 
ment, household income, vehicle ownership, and other socioeconomic characteristics of the population that are key factors 
in determining both overall travel demand and propensity to use public transit. Other data sources included a compre- 
hensive 1999 countywide database of employers developed by MPO staff and information on recent and planned future 
developments obtained from City of Madison and other local planning departments. 


Madison Area MPO staff uses small traffic analysis zones (TAZs) covering the entire county for the collection and analy- 
sis of the land use and socioeconomic data. There are over 1,000 TAZs countywide. The size and shape of the TAZs are 
based on factors such as existing and planned land use characteristics, natural boundaries and travel barriers (e.g., rivers, 
major roadways, rail corridors), U.S. Census Block boundaries, and travel production and attraction potential. 


Transportation inventories completed for the regional transportation plan update included a comprehensive household 
travel survey of over 2,000 Dane County households conducted in 2001 as part of the National Household Transporta- 
tion Survey (NHTS) and an origin-destination (O/D) survey conducted in 2000 on all arterial roadways leading into Dane 
County. Wisconsin Department of Transportation (WisDOT) staff conducted these two surveys. MPO staff also collected 
journey-to-work data from the Census Transportation Planning Package (CTPP). These three data sources provided impor- 
tant information on regional travel patterns both for intra- and inter-county trips. 1999/2000 traffic count data and 1990- 
2000 traffic growth data was prepared for all arterial and collector roadways using data collected by WisDOT and the City 
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of Madison Traffic Engineering Division. Existing traffic congestion levels on the arterial and collector roadway system 
were then calculated based upon the observed traffic volumes and roadway capacities, using the regional TRANPLAN 
(TP+) travel simulation model. Transit ridership data at a system, route, and bus stop level was also obtained. 


All of this data on land use, socioeconomic, and travel characteristics and the transportation system was summarized in 
Part I of the plan. 


Growth Forecasts and Allocation 

The next step in the planning process following the development and analysis of land use, socioeconomic, and transporta- 
tion inventories is the preparation of forecasts of future population, households, and employment for the planning horizon 
year and the spatial allocation of this future growth around the planning area. The planning horizon year for this regional 
transportation plan update is 2030 and the planning area is the entire county. The MPO for the Madison area has tradition- 
ally always prepared countywide plans even though the MPO planning area does not cover the entire county. Regional 
travel patterns show the interdependence of the central and outer Dane County areas as well as Dane County and adjacent 
counties. 


The 2030 Dane County population and household forecasts prepared by the Wisconsin Department of Administration’s 
(WisDOA) Demographic Services Center were used as control totals. This total county population and household growth 
was then sub-allocated down to the urban service areas (USAs) and rural areas of the county based primarily on the fore- 
casts prepared by DCRPC staff (See Figure 4 on page 21, which shows the USAs). Some minor adjustments were made to 
USA forecasts prepared by the DCRPC based upon municipal population forecasts prepared by WisDOA. 


MPO staff worked with DCRPC staff to prepare a Dane County employment forecast. The employment forecast was 
based upon a labor supply forecast, using WisDOA’s 2030 population forecast by age group.'? The forecast assumes an 
increase in the labor force participation rate and a continuing increase in commuting into the county from workers residing 
in adjacent counties. MPO staff then allocated the forecast county employment to the urban service areas (USAs) based 
primarily on the USA population forecasts. In other words, the same countywide percentage change in the ratio of popula- 
tion to employment from 2000 to 2030 was assumed for each USA. Adjustments were made in some cases (i.e., allocating 
more or less employment in relation to population) based upon local land use plans, the location of planned employment 
centers, the change in the population/employment ratio for each USA from 1990 to 2000, and professional judgment.'? A 
small amount of employment was also allocated to the rural areas. 


Table 23, on the next page, shows the 2000 and forecast 2030 population and employment for the central urban service 
area (CUSA), urban service areas (USAs) for cities and villages in central Dane County, USAs for outer county villages, 
and the very small or limited USAs and rural unsewered areas. 


Countywide Composite of Local Land Use Plans 

The next step in the process was to allocate the 2030 forecast population, households, and employment by USA and the 
rural areas down to the traffic analysis zone (TAZ) level. In order to do this, MPO staff obtained the most recent compre- 
hensive plans and neighborhood development plans from communities in the county and prepared a composite land use 
map of planned future growth (See Figure 38, on page 120). Adjustments from local plans were made in a few cases to 
maintain consistency with regional land use plan goals and objectives, in particular that urban development occur within 
urban service areas where the full range of urban services can be provided. 


The comprehensive land use plans for many cities and villages provide for more than 25-30 years of growth. The alloca- 
tion of forecast 2030 growth constituted far less than a build out scenario of the planned growth shown in Figure 38. For 
example, the allocation of growth to City of Madison peripheral neighborhoods constituted around 60% of the planned 
population and households and 70% of the planned employment based upon the recommended densities in the neighbor- 
hood development plans. For many suburban communities, allocated 2030 growth constituted 50% or less of planned 
population and households and less than 40% of planned employment. Where plans included information on the phasing 
of development, that information was used in the growth allocations. 

1A trend forecast was initially prepared, but dismissed as not realistic due to the large percentage of the population (“baby boomers”’) that will reach retirement age during the planning period. 


Realization of the trend forecast would have required an unlikely massive in-migration of workers. 


'S Reliable employment data at the municipal or USA level was not available prior to 1990. 
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TABLE 23 
2030 FORECAST POPULATION AND PLACE OF WORK EMPLOYMENT BY URBAN SERVICE AREA 


2000 2030 2000-2030 Change 
Urban Service Area ; ‘ Population Change Employment Change 
Population Employment Population Employment Number Parcant Number Parcent 
Central Urban Service Area (CUSA) 268,854 228,317 341,250 296,800 72,396 27% 68,483 30% 


(includes Cities of Madison, Fitchburg, and 
Middleton, Village of Shorewood, Maple Bluff, and 
McFarland, and Town of Madison) 


Other Central Dane County USAs 70,244 32,009 127,100 56,450 56,856 81% 24,441 76% 
(includes Cities of Sun Prairie, Stoughton, and 

Verona, and Villages of Waunakee, Cottage 

Grove, and Oregon, and the Northern USA 


(DeForest/Windsor)) 

Outer Dane County USAs 22,194 9,725 34,495 14,238 12,301 55% 4,513 46% 
Other Small, Limited USAs and Rural Areas 65,234 14,965 77,155 15,112 11,921 18% 147 1% 
Dane County Total 426,526 285,016 580,000 382,600 153,474 36% 97,584 34% 


In terms of redevelopment in the City of Madison, the assumed land use scenario allocates over 5,200 new households 
with a population of over 9,100 and over 3,100 new jobs to the downtown and greater Isthmus areas. These numbers are 
generally consistent with assumptions in the City of Madison’s comprehensive plan. The growth was allocated based on 
building permits issued since 2000, planned and approved development projects, and planned redevelopment areas identi- 
fied in the City’s comprehensive plan. Most of the employment was allocated to the East Isthmus rail corridor area. As 
part of the Transport 2020 (East-West Transit Corridor) Study, MPO staff will work with the study consultants and City of 
Madison staff to develop a “transit-oriented development” scenario that assumes an even greater amount of development 
and redevelopment around the planned rail transit stations. 


Major Employment/Activity Centers 
A concept carried forward from the previous 1997 Dane County Land Use & Transportation Plan (Vision 2020) is that of 


Major Employment/Activity Centers. This concept recognizes major concentrations of existing and projected employment 
and commercial activity. These concentrations of relatively intensive or large-scale mixed land uses result in the genera- 
tion of large numbers of trips, requiring significant investments in transportation and other public facilities and services. 
At the same time, these centers can be effectively served by pubic transit, particularly if they are developed or redeveloped 
with higher densities, mixed land uses, and pedestrian-friendly designs. 


Many of the existing centers have not been designed in this fashion, but plans call for new centers such as the new UW 
Research Park in the City of Madison’s Pioneer Neighborhood and Green Tech Village in Fitchburg to be more transit- 
supportive. There is also potential in the future for redeveloping some of the existing centers such as the West Towne and 
East Towne areas to be more transit-supportive as well. Development of higher density, mixed-use centers makes more 
efficient use of the transportation system and also provides persons with more choices to live and/or work in places where 
they have convenient transportation alternatives to the automobile. 


The regional land use plan seeks to encourage development in these major activity centers, particularly for large-scale and 
region-serving activities as a means to maximize utilization of public facilities already in place. This also reduces the need 
to extend and improve transportation and other public facilities to serve new centers at unanticipated locations. The more 
numerous and dispersed these centers are, the more difficult they are to serve with public transit. 


The major regional employment/activity centers are the downtown Madison and UW-Madison campus areas, which have 
the highest concentration of employment as well as major cultural, entertainment, and special event destinations. These 
centers are expected to remain the region’s primary activity hubs despite the fact that most employment and commer- 
cial growth over the last 25+ years has been in emerging centers on the urban periphery and these centers are expected 

to account for most future growth. Other major activity/employment centers on the West side include the greater UW 
Hospital & Clinics, Hilldale Shopping Center area, UW Research Park, greater West Towne area, Old Sauk Trails Office 
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Park/Greenway Center area, and Middleton Business Park. Two future centers, including a new UW Research Park, are 
planned in the Pioneer Neighborhood in the Mineral Point Road corridor. Other major activity/employment centers on the 
East/Northeast side include Oscar Mayer, MATC Truax campus and business park area, greater East Towne area, and the 
American Center/High Crossing area. 


Figure 39, on the next page, shows all of the existing and future major regional employment/activity centers along with 
their project 2030 employment. The map illustrates the natural east-west transit corridor that exists connecting many of 
the existing and planned employment/activity centers. This general corridor includes around 80% of 2000 employment in 
all of Dane County as well as around 63% of the county population. 


The Madison Area MPO Travel Simulation Model 

The Madison Area MPO uses a TRANPLAN (TP+) regional travel simulation model for analysis of existing transporta- 
tion conditions and forecasting future transportation conditions. As part of the regional transportation plan development 
process, this model was updated to use the TP+ software package and expanded countywide. Consultants were hired by 
WisDOT to assist MPO staff in updating the model and validating it using 2000 base year land use, socioeconomic, and 
travel data that was described above. A validated model is one that can accurately replicate existing traffic patterns and 
trip-making characteristics. Validation ensures that the model provides a firm foundation for forecasting future traffic 
conditions. 


The regional travel simulation model is actually a set of different models for each of the four steps of the traditional mod- 
eling process (trip generation, trip distribution, mode choice, trip assignment) with computerized procedures used to sys- 
tematically forecast travel patterns in response to changing land use development patterns, roadway and transit systems, 
and demographics. The model estimates shared and single occupancy motor vehicle trips, transit trips, and non-motorized 
trips, and assigns the motor vehicle and transit trips to roadway and transit networks in the model. Various statistics can 
then be calculated on the performance of the transportation system, including motor vehicle miles and hours of travel, traf- 
fic congestion levels (volume to capacity ratio) by roadway segment, and peak and non-peak period transit ridership by 
mode (rail, express bus, local bus) and route. 


Travel Demand Modeling Scenarios 

Following preparation of the 2030 growth forecasts and allocation of this growth down to the traffic zone analysis level, 
this data was coded into the regional travel simulation model. A series of future roadway and transit scenarios were then 
prepared to develop future year 2030 travel forecasts and evaluate the performance of the transportation system under 
these scenarios. 


Existing plus Committed Projects 

The first transportation scenario tested was the existing system plus roadway and transit capacity expansion projects with 
committed funding in the current 2006-2010 Transportation Improvement Program for the Dane County Area. The pro- 
grammed roadway projects are listed in Table 24 on page 135 of the plan report. The transit projects included commuter 
bus service from the West Transfer Point to the City of Verona and Epic Systems’ new campus and commuter service from 
the City of Sun Prairie to the North Transfer Point. 


Transit Scenarios 

Two major transit service expansion scenarios were then tested to determine how much future forecast motor vehicle traf- 
fic could be reduced prior to consideration of any roadway capacity improvements. The first transit scenario included: (1) 
Local bus service improvements recommended in the 2004-2008 Transit Development Program for the Madison Urban 
Area, including a new route connecting the South and East Transfer Points around the Southeast side, and new peripheral 
routes to serve developing neighborhoods; and (2) New express bus service from outlying cities and villages and periph- 
eral urban area neighborhoods to the downtown/UW campus area with most routes providing through service that con- 
nects the transfer points. The second transit scenario modeled was a hybrid rail system in the East-West Transit Corridor 
with complementary express bus service and the local service improvements included in the first scenario. The hybrid rail 
system, which can run both on-street and on the rail line, includes two segments on both ends connecting Greenway Cen- 
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ter in Middleton and the new UW Research Park (west of the Beltline off Mineral Point Road) on the West side and the 
airport and Sun Prairie on the Northeast side. The hybrid rail system is one of the alternatives being considered as part of 
the Transport 2020 Study. The Transport 2020 Study is evaluating a starter system, however, while the MPO tested a more 
fully developed system. 


While the travel model accounts for non-motorized trips, it does not have the capability to forecast changes in these trips 
based upon changes in the pedestrian and bicycle systems or pedestrian-friendly development designs. The travel model 
also cannot account for transportation systems management (TSM) strategies (e.g., ramp meters on the Beltline) or most 
travel demand management (TDM) strategies. However, the potential impacts of these strategies were also considered." 


Roadway Scenarios 
To meet remaining traffic congestion needs after implementation of an aggressive expansion and improvement of the tran- 
sit system, a series of roadway improvement scenarios were considered. 


The first roadway scenario included new two-lane collector street connections and extensions that help complete the 
“grid” street network, thereby distributing traffic as efficiently as possible. These included the following: 
e New crossing of Interstate 94 west of Gaston Road 
Milwaukee Street extension to Gaston Road 
Extension of Eastpark Blvd. in the American Center to Portage Road 
Extension of Thompson Road across USH 151 to O’Keefe Avenue in Sun Prairie 
Extension of West Main Street in Sun Prairie from CTH C to Rattman Road 
Extension of Watts Road across the Beltline to Odana Road at Research Park Blvd. 
Extension of S. High Point Road from Mid-Town Rd. to Raymond Rd., connecting to southern segment of street 
Extension of Fitchrona Road from Nesbitt to McKee Road (CTH PD) 
Extension of Post Road from Fish Hatchery Road to existing Post Road 
Mid-Town Road realignment to connect directly to Raymond Road!* 
Extension of Elderberry Road from existing terminus to Pleasant View Road 


The second roadway scenario included local arterial roadway capacity expansion projects recommended in the 1997 Re- 
gional Transportation Plan. Almost all addressed areas of high existing or forecast traffic congestion. The exceptions were 
segments of Reiner/Sprecher Road on the East side and Pleasant View Road on the West side, which are important for 
connectivity purposes. Reiner/Sprecher Road will be done in phases with the segment from Interstate 94 to Buckeye Road 
already programmed with local funds. The following is the full list of projects: 

e CTH M (West) (Mineral Point Road/CTH S to Cross Country Road) 
Mineral Point Road/CTH S (Beltline to Junction Road/CTH M)!® 
Mineral Point Road (Junction Road/CTH M to Pioneer Road) 
McKee Road/CTH PD (Maple Grove Road to CTH M) 
Pleasant View Road (Mineral Point Road to USH 14) 
Reiner/Sprecher Road (USH 151 to USH 12/18) 
Cottage Grove Road (S. Thompson Drive to Sprecher Road) 
Lien Road (City View Drive to Reiner Road) 


The scenario also included a capacity expansion on STH 19 between Sun Prairie and Waunakee, which was also recom- 
mended in the 1997 plan. 


The third roadway scenario included all of the above projects and the North Mendota Parkway, which would include 
expanding to four-lane, 55 mph facilities STH 19 (Interstate 39/90 to STH 113) and STH 113 (STH 19 to CTH M) and 
expanding CTH M to a four-lane, 45 mph facility from the recently built four-lane segment west of STH 113 over to USH 
12 at the Parmenter Street interchange. The segment from CTH K to USH 12/18 would be on new alignment. 


‘The model is sensitive to changes in fuel and parking costs. The impact on transit ridership of an increase in parking costs was tested in the earlier phase of the Transport 2020 Study. 
'S This project was modeled at four lanes. 
'© This would be expanded from four to six lanes. All others would be expanded to four lanes. 
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The fourth scenario included all of the above-listed projects plus the Verona Road/West Beltline project, expanding to six 
lanes both Verona Road north of McKee Road (CTH PD) and the Beltline from Verona Road to USH 14. 


The fifth scenario analyzed the impact of additional interchanges on USH 14 at relocated Lacy Road in Fitchburg and on 
USH 12/18 at CTH AB. 


Based upon the analysis from these modeling scenarios, the financial capacity analysis, and consultation with WisDOT 
and local officials, the recommended draft plan was developed and modeled to identify remaining areas of congestion that 
need to be addressed as part of the Congestion Management System (CMS). The recommended plan carries forward all of 
the local arterial capacity expansion projects from the 1997 plan. 


The plan also includes capacity expansions to Interstate 94 (I-39/90 to CTH N) and Interstate 39/90 (USH 12/18 to Coun- 
ty line), which show significant congestion and are important for inter-regional travel. The USH 51 project from north of 
STH 19 to CTH V is also included and addresses an identified need. While the modeling analysis showed a high level of 
congestion on Verona Road (CTH PD to Beltline), the Beltline, and USH 51 (Interstate to USH 12/18), no specific capac- 
ity expansion projects are included in the plan for these roadways because they are the subject of currently ongoing corri- 
dor studies. The specific improvement and funding sources for these projects(s) have not been determined. It is anticipated 
that the plan will be amended in the future to incorporate project recommendations generated from these corridor studies. 


The plan includes a capacity expansion on CTH M (North) from Willow Road to CTH K. This is a part of the North Men- 


dota Parkway project concept. The entire project is not included because an environmental study is needed for the western 
end of the parkway, which would be on new alignment, and funding has not been identified for the project. 
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Goals and Policy Objectives, Key Plan Concepts, and 
Recommendations/Implementation Strategics 


The plan goals and policy objectives outlined below guided the design and preparation of the plan, and will continue to 
provide a policy framework for decision-making for the overall transportation system following plan adoption. 


The goals and policy objectives are organized into three sections. The first section covers the overall transportation 
system. It includes the plan’s overall goal of an integrated and balanced land use and transportation system (see Goal #1 
below) and a second goal describing the desired characteristics of the transportation system. The second section addresses 
land use and transportation coordination. The third section includes the different elements of the transportation system. 
Policy objectives describing strategies for achieving the goals follow in each section. Key plan concepts are also dis- 
cussed. 


Recommendations/implementation actions follow the goals and policy objectives for land use and transportation coordina- 
tion and each element of the transportation system. They include facility recommendations and planning and program ac- 
tions for carrying out the goals and policy objectives. The primary implementing agencies and/or organizations are noted 
for each recommendation. 


Overall Transportation System 


Goals 

#1 Integrated Transportation and Land Use System 

Develop an integrated and balanced land use and transportation system which provides for the efficient, effective and safe 
movement of people and goods, promotes the regional economy, supports transportation-efficient development patterns 
and the regional land use plan, and provides mode choice wherever possible while enhancing and, where relevant, pre- 
serving the character and livability of the neighborhoods where transportation facilities are located. 


#2 Transportation System Characteristics 

Achieve a transportation system that is: 

Balanced — provides a range of transportation options and takes advantage of the inherent efficiencies of each mode. 
Accessible — serves all areas of the region and all residents and visitors. 

Efficient — maximizes mobility provided by existing and new facilities through systems and demand management strate- 
gies. 

Safe — designed, built, and operated to minimize risk of harm to persons and property, and allows persons to feel confident 
and secure in and around all modes of travel. 

Reliable — minimizes and alerts persons to unexpected travel delays. 

Equitable — provides an equitable level of service and benefits among demographic and user groups, including low-in- 
come, minority, the elderly, and persons with disabilities. 

Interconnected — provides for ease of transfer between the different modes of travel. 

Environmentally responsible — minimizes negative environmental impacts and energy consumption to the extent feasible. 
Supportive of compact and efficient patterns of development — integrates transportation and land use planning in support 
of transportation efficient development (e.g., walkable neighborhoods, transit-oriented activity centers) that maximizes 
travel, housing, and employment choices. 

Supportive of the social and economic activity of the region — provides convenient travel for all persons and efficient 
movement of goods. 

Responsive to community needs and neighborhood impacts — 1s flexible and adaptable and addresses negative impacts, 
particularly in residential areas. 

Economically viable and financially stable — is cost efficient and financially feasible with sufficient ongoing financial sup- 
port for operations and maintenance. 
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Policy Objectives 

#1 Public Involvement 

Attain an area-wide transportation planning process responsive to the needs and interests of area-wide residents, groups, 
units of government and affected agencies, with sufficient opportunity for all to participate in policy and implementation 
decisions. 


#2 System Preservation 
Maintain the region’s transportation infrastructure and preserve transportation corridors, particularly rail corridors, for 
possible future travel uses by other modes. 


#3 Accessibility and Mobility 
Improve regional mobility and accessibility for all persons while maintaining a balance between the two sometimes com- 
peting concerns. 


#4 Safety 
Improve transportation safety through design, operations and maintenance, system improvements, support facilities, pub- 
lic information, and law enforcement efforts. 


#5 Balanced System 
Achieve a balanced transportation system through investment in improvements across all modes of travel. 


#6 Management/Operations 

Apply Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) technologies and utilize Travel Demand Management and Transportation 
Systems Management (TSM) strategies to respond to traffic congestion, make efficient use of existing roadway capacity, 
and make the transportation system more reliable, convenient, and safe. 


#7 Land Use/Transportation Connection 
Use public decisions on the provision of publicly financed transportation facilities and services as a tool for creating com- 
pact, well-designed and balanced communities. 


#8 Timing of Improvements 
Stage the extension and expansion of urban transportation services within urban service areas, to encourage compact ur- 
ban growth in accord with regional and local development plans and policies. 


#9 Congestion Management 
Consider all mobility options and operational strategies (ITS, TDM, TSM) in congested corridors before adding capacity 
for general purpose travel lanes or building new facilities. 


#10 Interconnected System 
Encourage and facilitate connections between various modes of travel, including connections with inter-city bus and rail. 


#11 Design 

Encourage attention to aesthetics in the design of transportation improvements to fully integrate improvements into the 
environment, including consideration of scenic views and vistas, landscaping (with use of native species where possible) 
along roadsides and boulevards, and the location of signing. 


#12 Intergovernmental Coordination 
Continue to enhance intergovernmental coordination in land use and transportation planning, project development, and 
operations and maintenance to ensure protection of transportation investments and make efficient use of limited resources. 


#13 Basic Services 


Support and maintain basic transportation services such as maintenance, snow removal, traffic control, street sweeping, 
and other services. 
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#14 Freight 
Enhance mobility and safety for goods movement to support the local economy while maintaining community livability. 


#15 Financial Feasibility 
Ensure that existing and future financial resources are realistic, reliable, and equitable. 


Land Use and Transportation System Coordination 


There is a close inter-relationship between land use development and the transportation system. The location, type, and 
intensity of development determine the need for transportation facilities and services. The region’s land use development 
pattern plays an important role in determining the viability of mode choice options and the safety and efficiency of the 
transportation system. At the same time, transportation strategies can support the regional land use plan, the preservation 
of neighborhoods, and minimize undesirable impacts from the transportation system on the environment. The following 
goal, policy objectives, and recommendations/implementation strategies address this land use — transportation connection. 


Goal: Coordinate land use and transportation planning and decision-making in a manner that fosters compact urban devel- 
opment patterns that support and are supported by a balanced, safe, and efficient transportation system. 


Policy Objectives 
#1 Promote the development of balanced communities with sufficient commercial, industrial, residential, and open space 


land to meet the needs of existing and future residents. 


#2 Support and maintain downtown Madison as the region’s major activity center and seek greater diversity and vitality in 
that area. 


#3 Encourage the concentration of higher density, mixed-use, pedestrian-friendly employment/activity centers at nodes 
and along transit corridors to maximize the efficiency of the existing and future transportation system. 


#4 Encourage the redevelopment of established employment/activity centers, transit corridors, and other areas, where 
appropriate, in order to make efficient use of existing transportation infrastructure, expand job-housing choices, improve 
pedestrian and bicyclist safety and accessibility, and support transit service. 


#5 Encourage mixed-use neighborhoods with pedestrian-friendly centers or focal points (e.g., shopping district, commu- 
nity center, park, etc.) and higher density residential uses closest to these centers and transit routes, thus facilitating shorter 
trips that make walking, bicycling, and public transit to be more convenient and effective transportation alternatives. 


#6 Encourage land use development patterns and site designs that maximize the safety and efficiency of the transportation 
system. 


#7 Provide non-interchange crossings of limited access roadways to improve mobility and access for motorists, transit us- 
ers, bicyclists, and pedestrians in coordination with local land use development planning. 


#8 Encourage intergovernmental cooperation concerning land use and transportation issues. 


Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 
#1 Continue undertaking a reform or modernizing of land use development ordinances and engineering standards (e.g., 


street design) to remove regulatory barriers that prevent the design of compact, mixed-use, pedestrian-friendly develop- 
ment. [Local governments | 


The City of Madison is planning to undertake a comprehensive revision of its existing zoning ordinance. Special empha- 
sis will be placed on creating new mixed-use zoning districts, a traditional neighborhood development (TND) district, 
and zoning standards for transit-oriented development (TOD). Many other area communities have begun the process of 
reforming their land use ordinances to remove barriers to mixed use, pedestrian-friendly development. 
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#2 Consider requiring or using incentives for providing transit, bicycle, and pedestrian improvements in new commercial, 
public, mixed-use, and multi-family residential developments. [Local governments] 


#3 Work with Metro Transit staff to ensure that new developments are planned and designed to be transit-supportive and 
include transit support facilities, wherever appropriate and feasible. [Local governments, Metro Transit] 


#4 Adopt transit-oriented development (TOD) zoning, where appropriate, such as in areas identified as likely rail transit 
station sites in the Transport 2020 and Streetcar studies and other key transit corridors. [City of Madison and other local 
governments | 


Key Plan Concepts 


The following are key plan concepts designed to achieve the overall transportation system and land use — transportation 
system coordination goals and policy objectives. The concepts address the transportation system in a multi-modal manner 
and inform the mode-specific goals, policy objectives, and recommendations/implementation strategies that follow. 


Growth Area and Activity Center Linkage 

The plan seeks to maintain mobility and accessibility options throughout the region. Figure 40, on the next page, illus- 
trates how the major employment/activity centers and cities/villages in the Madison Area are interconnected by the present 
system of arterial and collector roadways, and how these centers and communities can be served with a potential rail and 
express bus system with park-and-ride lots. As the outlying communities continue to grow, rail service could be extended 
in the future. 


Balanced Transportation 

The plan strives to increase use of travel alternatives to driving alone and to minimize demand on the transportation 
system during peak travel periods. This is especially the case for work trips to central Madison and for school trips. This 
makes more efficient use of roadway capacity and provides mobility choices for those who wish to use other modes rather 
than an automobile or who do not have access to an automobile. This plan also recognizes that the majority of trips within 
the region will still be made by automobile for shopping and business, and that modifications to the roadway system will 
be needed. 


Traffic Accommodation 

The plan continues to accept somewhat higher traffic congestion levels (Level of Service D), particularly during peak 
hours. This is intended as a means of encouraging travel during off-peak periods, greater use of transit and carpooling, and 
lessening the need for expanding streets and roadways. Travel on circumferential routes (such as the South Beltline) is ac- 
commodated as a means to draw travel to these corridors wherever possible. Techniques of traffic engineering and safety 
improvements are made to make existing streets and roadways more efficient in moving traffic. Higher mobility levels are 
also maintained on the Interstate System and other key circumferential routes to ensure efficient movement of people and 
goods throughout the region. 


Traffic Direction 

The plan seeks to draw local auto through-traffic to local arterial major travel corridors as a way to reduce the amount of 
through-traffic penetrating central Madison neighborhoods and other neighborhoods in the region. Maintaining mobility 
on key regional routes like the Interstate System and the Beltline is also important in order to direct inter-regional through- 
traffic to these corridors to reduce the potential of inter-regional travel on the local arterial system. Traffic calming and 
other transportation system management (TSM) techniques are encouraged to reduce and/or redirect traffic from local 
neighborhood streets and other sensitive areas. Bypasses around outlying cities and villages are also considered, while at 
the same time making sure that such facilities do not have negative land use impacts. 


Other Plan Concepts 

The plan seeks to broaden the understanding of the other modes of transportation and to recognize and encourage: pedes- 
trian and bicycle travel; specialized travel needs of the elderly and persons with disabilities; taxi and paratransit services; 
and integration of travel into multi-modal corridors. In addition, the plan seeks to highlight the importance of preserving 
corridor lands, particularly rail corridors, for possible future travel uses. 
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Transportation System Elements 


The following goals, policy objectives, and recommendations/implementation strategies address the different modes of 
transportation, travel demand management (TDM), inter-regional travel, freight, parking, and corridor preservation. 


Streets/Roadways 


The street and roadway system improvements needed to serve forecast growth over the next 25 years is dependent on the 
number of person trips generated by future land use development, the distribution of those trips, and the number of those 
trips that can be accommodated by alternatives to single-occupant vehicle driving or shifted to off-peak time periods. 


Currently, around 80% of person trips by City of Madison residents and 90% of trips by other county residents are taken 
by automobile. The average vehicle occupancy for person trips by all county residents ranges from 1.13 for work trips to 
2.21 for social/recreational trips with an overall average of 1.94. The majority of the remaining trips are made by walking, 
accounting for 14% of trips by Madison residents and 7% of trips by other county residents. Public transit and bicycling 
together account for 6% of trips by Madison residents and 3% of trips by other county residents. Travel characteristics and 
trends presented in Part 1 of this plan such as average trip lengths, the increasingly dispersed travel pattern, and increased 
solo occupant vehicle commuting, demonstrate the challenge of increasing the percentage share of trips made by alterna- 
tive transportation modes. 
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The process for developing the growth forecasts and land use assumptions and forecasting future travel using the regional 
travel simulation model was described in the previous section of the plan starting on page 117. The forecast countywide 
increases in population (153,500 or 36%), households (71,500 or 41%), and employment (97,600 or 34%), coupled with 
the assumptions concerning the distribution and density of this growth, are expected to result in a 43% increase in trip- 
making by the Year 2030. 


Roadway capacity expansion projects were only considered after modeling the impacts of implementation of an aggres- 
sive expansion and improvement of the transit system, including a hybrid rail system (see discussion of transit improve- 
ments in the Transit section on page 144). The modeling also accounts for non-motorized trips (walking and bicycling) 
and assumes that the current levels of bicycling and walking would continue to expand proportionately with future 
growth. The regional travel model is unable to account for the impacts of travel demand management (TDM) and trans- 
portation system management (TSM) measures, but the potential impacts of these strategies were also considered. 


To address the remaining roadway congestion after implementation of transit system improvements, a series of roadway 
improvements were tested starting with construction of new two-lane collector street connections and extensions to com- 
plete the “grid” street network and progressing to major arterial capacity expansion projects. More information on these 
scenarios is provided on pages 123-124. 


Based upon this modeling, a financial capacity analysis, and consultation with WisDOT and local officials, roadways were 
identified for potential capacity expansion by 2030. These recommended capacity expansion projects are listed in Table 

24 on page 135 and illustrated in Figure 41 on page 134. In almost all cases, these roadways are forecasted to become con- 
gested or very congested by the Year 2030. There are some roadway segments (e.g., CTH AB from Cottage Grove Road 

to USH 12/18) that are included for connectivity purposes. There are also some roadways identified for official mapping 
rather than a capacity change on Figure 41 that are nonetheless included in the table (e.g., Pioneer Road) as potential proj- 
ects in the last time period of the plan. These are projects that might be needed should development occur in those areas 
faster than anticipated at this time. Projects already programmed are listed in Section | of Table 24 and the additional 
potential projects are listed in Section 2, on page 136. 


Section | of Table 24 also includes a list of studies on state roadways. State roadway studies listed include the two USH 
51 corridor studies and the USH 18/151/West Beltline Study, which are looking at potential capacity expansion projects 
(addition of general purpose travel lanes and/or new or reconfigured interchanges) as well as shorter term TSM/safety 
improvements. Because the specific type of capacity expansion project, if any, is unknown at this time for these state road- 
ways, they are not included in the list of potential capacity improvement projects in Table 24. Once those studies are com- 
pleted, specific capacity improvement project(s) are identified, regional agreement is reached on the projects, and funding 
is identified, the plan will be amended to add the project(s). Another study listed is the environmental study of the western 
end of the proposed North Mendota Parkway, which would run in a new corridor from CTH M to USH 12. Because of 
the uncertainty over the routing and the fact that funding has not been identified for this project, it is not included in the 
“financially constrained” plan, except for the segment from Willow Road west to CTH K. 


Section 5 of Table 24 also (page 138) includes a short list of “illustrative” capacity expansion projects needed based upon 
the traffic forecasting, but without identified funding. These projects are therefore not part of the “financially constrained” 
plan. The North Mendota Parkway is included in this list. A plan amendment would be required in the future for these 
projects to proceed if federal funding is involved. They could still proceed with local funding. 


Implementation of the recommended capacity expansion projects will result in a significant reduction in the system-wide 
levels of current and projected future congestion. However, even with these local arterial projects and any potential state 
roadway projects that come out of the current corridor studies, traffic congestion will still remain on numerous roadways. 
This includes in particular the arterials leading into the Isthmus area. Figure 41, on page 134, shows these remaining areas 
of congestion. Congestion on these and other roadways will need to be addressed with congestion management strategies 
(TDM, TSM, transit service and bicycle facility improvements) as part of the Congestion Management System (CMS) 
process. See page 49 of the plan for a description of the CMS process and strategies. 
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In addition to capacity expansion projects, Table 24 also lists roadways recommended for “system preservation” (recon- 
struction or resurfacing without a capacity expansion). Those already programmed are included in Section 3 (page 137) 
and the additional projects are included in Section 4 (page 138). The system preservation project list is not a complete one 
and doesn’t include any projects in the last time period (2021-2030) due to insufficient data. The MPO plans to work with 
FHWA, WisDOT, and local units of government to attempt to develop the data for a more comprehensive, longer term list 
of system preservation needs as part of the next plan update. 


The streets/roadways goal, policy objectives, and recommendations/implementation strategies follow below. The recom- 
mendations are grouped by the following general categories: capacity expansion projects/studies; system preservation; 
TSM; and safety. 


Goal: Develop and maintain a safe, effective, and efficient street and roadway system that meets the combined needs of all 
users for travel within and through the region, and enhances community and economic vitality. 


Policy Objectives 
#1 Maintain and reconstruct existing roadways and bridges in a manner that promotes safety, increases efficiency, and 
minimizes lifetime costs. 


#2 Apply Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) technologies and utilize Transportation Systems Management (TSM) 
strategies to increase the efficiency, reliability, and safety of the roadway network, where appropriate. 


#3 Address the mobility and safety needs of all users (motorists, transit users, bicyclists, pedestrians, emergency vehicles) 
and consider the community context when planning, designing, and constructing roadway system improvements. 


#4 Provide for a continuous, interconnected roadway system (avoiding use of cul-de-sacs whenever possible) with proper 
spacing of arterial and collector roadways that efficiently collects and distributes traffic within and through the region, 
minimizing travel delays and preserving mobility of regional facilities, while also minimizing negative impacts on adja- 
cent land uses and neighborhoods. 


#5 Alleviate traffic congestion through increased roadway capacity, but only when TSM and TDM strategies have been 
exhausted, consistent with the goals of compact urban development and modal choice. 


#6 Draw motor vehicle traffic away from local neighborhood streets and environmentally sensitive areas (traffic redirec- 
tion), where possible. 


#7 Manage access to the regional roadway system to preserve safety and operational efficiency. 


#8 Reduce traffic crashes through a comprehensive “3-E” approach that includes education, enforcement, and imple- 
mentation of cost-effective engineering counter-measures (i.e., roadway reconfiguration, new or modified traffic control 
devices, etc.). 


#9 Provide bicycle and pedestrian accommodations along and across all streets in conjunction with street construction and 
reconstruction where feasible and appropriate in accordance with the U.S. Department of Transportation Policy on Inte- 
grating Bicycling and Walking into Transportation Infrastructure. 


Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 

Capacity Expansion Projects and Studies 

#1 Continue or initiate detailed planning and construction of the arterial roadway capacity expansion, bridge, and potential 
future interchange projects shown in Figure 41, Major Transportation Improvements and Studies, on the next page, and 
listed in Table 24, Potential Arterial and Collector Street and Roadway Improvements, 2007-2030, on page 135, with con- 
sideration given to staging construction of improvements where appropriate. Table 24 shows the current projected general 
timing of the projects (2007-2010, 2011-2020, and 2020-2030). The timing of the projects may change due to the timing 
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and location of future land use development, the impacts of congestion management system (CMS) strategies (which are 
implemented prior to addition of general purpose travel lanes), safety analyses, future pavement conditions, available 
funding, and other factors. [WisDOT, Dane County, local governments] 


#2 Consider potential Beltline (USH 12/14/18/151) and Interstate interchange design changes to improve capacity and/or 
safety as part of ongoing and planned studies, including the Beltline interchanges at Mineral Point Road, Verona Road, 
Fish Hatchery Road, Park Street/USH 14, and Stoughton Road (USH 51) and the Interstate 39/90 interchanges at STH 19 
and USH 12/18. [WisDOT] 


#3 Complete the Alternatives Analysis Studies and Environmental Impact Statements (EISs) for the central and southern 
segments of USH 51 (Interstate to Terminal Drive south of the Beltline and McFarland to Stoughton) that are looking 

at long-term solutions to the congestion, safety, and multi-modal access issues in the corridor. Upon completion of ac- 
cepted Final EISs, begin planning to advance recommended improvements with the timing dependent upon ongoing needs 
assessment and available funding. Also, continue to implement short-term TSM, safety, and pedestrian/bicycle improve- 
ments in the corridor. [WisDOT, City of Madison] 


Currently planned short-term TSM and safety improvements in the central segment of the USH 51 corridor include: 
e Improvements to the signal timing along the roadway; 
e Extension of Bartillon Drive connecting Portage Road to USH 51 via Kinsman Boulevard; 
e Addition of a southbound transition lane between Buckeye Road and Cottage Grove Road; 
e Improvements to address safety concerns at the Hoepker Road intersection; and 
e Increasing the capacity of the ramps and approaches at the USH 51 and Beltline interchange. 


#4 Complete the Final EIS for the Verona Road/West Beltline Study looking at long-term solutions to the congestion, safe- 
ty, and multi-modal access issues in the corridor. Upon completion of an accepted Final EIS, begin planning to advance 
recommended improvements with the timing dependent upon ongoing needs assessment and available funding. Continue 
to pursue and implement interim or short-term TSM, safety, and pedestrian/bicycle improvements in the corridor. Also 
continue to pursue extending Raymond Road access to the Allied Drive neighborhood and adding additional grade-sepa- 
rated crossings of the Beltline to relieve congestion from the interchanges. [WisDOT, City of Madison] 


#5 Complete the recently initiated Safety/TSM Study in the STH 19/STH 113 corridor between Sun Prairie and Wauna- 
kee. Advance short-term improvement recommendations that come out of the study, while taking into consideration and 
continuing to plan for potential future capacity expansion of the roadway. [ WisDOT, local governments in corridor] 


#6 Conduct a Freeway Conversion Study for USH 12 from Parmenter Street in the City of Middleton north to STH 19. 
Upon completion, begin planning to advance interchanges and other recommendations generated from the study. [WisDOT] 


#7 Conduct a Safety/TSM Study in the USH 14 corridor between the City of Middleton and the Village of Cross Plains. 
Advance short-term TSM and safety improvement recommendations that come out of the study. [WisDOT, local govern- 
ments in corridor] 


#8 Conduct a needs assessment of a potential new interchange on USH 12/18 at CTH AB. [WisDOT] 
#9 Conduct a needs assessment of a potential new interchange on Interstate 39/90 at Hoepker Road. [City of Madison] 


#10 Continue to plan for and utilize official mapping, right-of-way dedications, and other programs to preserve existing 
and planned future arterial and collector roadway corridors for potential improvements such as Pioneer/Meadow Road 
(USH 14 to Mid-Town), Mid-Town Road (CTH M to Meadow), Old Sauk Road (west to Pioneer Rd.), Valley View Road 
(CTH M to Pioneer), Hoepker Road (CTH C to CTH CV), and Siggelkow Road (USH 51 to CTH AB). See Figure 41, 
Major Transportation Improvements and Studies on page 134. Also, see Figure 42, Future Planned Roadway Functional 
Classification System, on the next page, which includes planned new collector roadways. [Dane County, local govern- 
ments] 
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#11 Continue or initiate detailed planning and construction of collector street connections and extensions that help com- 
plete the “grid” street network, thereby efficiently distributing traffic on the regional system. [Local governments, Wis- 
DOT] 
Examples of currently planned or proposed such connections include the following: 

e New crossing of Interstate 94 between Sprecher Road and Gaston Road; 

e@ Milwaukee Street extension to Gaston Road; 

e Extension of Eastpark Blvd. in the American Center to Portage Road; 

e Extension of Thompson Road across USH 151 to O’Keefe Avenue in Sun Prairie; 

e Extension of West Main Street in Sun Prairie from CTH C to Rattman Road; 

e Extension of Watts Road across the Beltline to Odana Road at Research Park Blvd.; 

© New street across Beltline west of Gammon Road interchange connecting West Towne Mall and Watts Rd.; 

e Extension of S. High Point Road from Mid-Town Rd. to Raymond Rd., connecting to the southern segment of 

street; 

e Extension of Fitchrona Road from Nesbitt to McKee Road (CTH PD); 

e Extension of Post Road from Fish Hatchery Road to existing Post Road; 

e@ Mid-Town Road realignment to connect directly to Raymond Road; and 

e Extension of Elderberry Road from existing terminus to Pleasant View Road. 


#12 Work with the City of Verona to identify the potential for future official mapping of a north-south roadway west of the 
City from USH 18/151 north to CTH PD and possibly to Mid-Town Road as part of the future arterial/collector roadway 
system on the West side of the metro area. [City of Verona, Madison Area MPO] 


#13 Work with the City of Sun Prairie to conduct a study of the Egre Road corridor as a potential long-term future arterial 
roadway. [City of Sun Prairie, Madison Area MPO] 


System Preservation 

#14 Continue to implement pavement management programs to assist in making cost-effective decisions concerning 

the maintenance and rehabilitation of roadways in a systematic way. It is also recommended that Dane County and local 
governments prepare annual street condition reports similar to the report prepared by the City of Madison that provide 
information on the pavement condition of roadways and maintenance and reconstruction work. [WisDOT, Dane County, 
local governments] 


#15 Continue enforcement of truck weight regulations to reduce premature deterioration of roadways and bridges. [ Wis- 
DOT] 


Enforcement activities are conducted at State Patrol safety and weight inspection facilities as well as through mobile 
enforcement using portable scales. 


Transportation System Management (TSM) 
#16 Continue to implement access management standards and plans for existing and future arterial roadways as develop- 
ment and street reconstruction (curb replacement) occur. [Local governments] 


Access management plans include consideration of: (a) combining driveways, moving them away from intersections, 

or aligning them with other driveways or streets; (b) addition of a median or other median treatments such as pedestrian 
refugee areas at intersections; and (c) providing for protected left-turn movements. Access management plans for existing 
roadways would in many cases need to be implemented incrementally over time as (re)development occurs. 


#17 Continue to monitor congestion and crash data for arterial and collector roadway intersections, and implement inter- 
section improvements (e.g., adding turn lanes, signalization, etc.) to address major problem areas, where feasible. [Local 


governments | 


#18 Consider restricting curb-lane parking during peak traffic periods on arterial roadways, where appropriate, as a means 
to improve traffic flow and local bus service without expanding roadway capacity. [Local governments] 
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#19 Continue to expand and improve current traffic signal coordination efforts. Implement a coordinated system for those 
arterials that currently don’t have coordinated signals. [City of Madison Traffic Engineering and other local public works 
departments, WisDOT] 


#20 Continue to monitor improvements in technology (e.g., video cameras for traffic detection, traffic responsive signal 
systems) and implement where cost effective. [City of Madison Traffic Engineering, other local public works departments, 
WisDOT] 


#21 Expand use of ramp meters (with HOV bypass) to other locations on the Beltline and other locations where appropri- 
ate and cost effective. [WisDOT] 


#22 Expand the current incident management program to include additional roadways (e.g., USH 12, Verona Road/USH 
18/151), additional coverage of service patrols to peak non-work related travel periods, and additional strategies (e.g., 
motorist information systems). [WisDOT] 


#23 Establish an inter-agency Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) staff work group/committee with the following 
purposes and responsibilities: 

e Provide a forum for continued dialogue and coordination on all ITS related issues; 

@ Monitor and provide input to the ITS project conformity process; 

© Coordinate the development of procedures or agreements in support of ITS activities; 

@ Oversee the maintenance and updating of the regional ITS architecture plan and priority list of projects; 

e@ Monitor ITS standards development and identify approaches to regional application of standards; 

e Coordinate specific regional ITS projects and the interface between local projects and regional ITS systems; 

e Monitor and evaluate evolving technologies for potential implementation; 

e Coordinate the collection, sharing, and use of ITS-generated data (e.g., from traffic sensors); and 

e Facilitate liason with ITS activities in other areas (e.g., Southeast Wisconsin). 

[Madison Area MPO, WisDOT] 


#24 More fully incorporate ITS applications into future roadway corridor studies, where appropriate. [WisDOT] 


#25 Encourage integration of ITS infrastructure into preliminary engineering and design of major reconstruction projects 
on arterial roadways. [WisDOT, Dane County, local governments] 


#26 Continue to improve the area-wide communication network for sharing information among state, county, and local 
agencies and making such information available to the general public on planned and unplanned road/lane closures, detour 
and alternative route information, construction zones, major traffic crashes and other incidents, special events, etc. [Wis- 
DOT, Dane County, local governments] 


#27 Explore the implementation of a 311 telephone system to report non-emergency incidents such as vehicle break- 
downs, debris in the roadway, and traffic signal problems, as well as other non-transportation related issues. [WisDOT, 
Dane County, local governments] 


Besides the 911 emergency number, America’s telephone companies and the Federal Communication Commission (FCC) 
have adopted other three-digit number, including 311. The 311 number was approved for nationwide use by the FCC in 
1997. While implementation has been relatively slow, there are now numerous cities around the country that have imple- 
mented the system. Calls to 311 can either be routed to a separate center staffed by non-public safety personnel or to the 
same center where 911 and other public safety calls are handled. In either case, the information is entered into a computer 
and routed to the proper city/county agency for handling. 


#28 Update Isthmus Traffic Redirection Study. [Madison Traffic Engineering, Madison Area MPO] 


#29 Continue to improve the area wide traffic count program (e.g., adding turning movement counts at high volume 
intersections/interchanges) to assist with the regional congestion management system process. [WisDOT, City of Madison 
Traffic Engineering, Madison Area MPO] 
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Safety 

#30 Continue to improve on state and local efforts to identify high crash locations, conduct more detailed study of these 
areas, and implement remedial design improvements as part of the ongoing transportation planning and programming 
process. [WisDOT, Dane County, local governments, Madison Area MPO] 


There is a need for improved quantitative analysis for prioritizing safety needs and determining the benefits of safety im- 
provements. There is a new focus on looking at crashes for different types of facilities versus use of crash rates. Improving 
the design and operation of intersections is one of the high priority issue areas of WisDOT’s 2006-2008 Wisconsin Strate- 
gic Highway Safety Plan (see recommendation #30). 


#31 Improve the statewide Safety Information Management System, particularly in regards to developing better location- 
specific crash data and improving access to and dissemination of this data. [WisDOT] 


This is also one of the highest priority issue areas of 2006-2008 Wisconsin Strategic Highway Safety Plan (see recommen- 
dation #30). 


#32 Continue to implement cost-effective changes to traffic signals and signs that are found to reduce crashes (e.g., use of 
brighter, light emitting diode (LED) lighting, de-activation of unwarranted existing signals, overhead lighted street signs 
on arterials, etc.). [Local public works/traffic engineering agencies] 


#33 Support efforts of the Wisconsin Department of Transportation (WisDOT) to implement the 2006-2008 Wisconsin 
Strategic Highway Safety Plan and future updates to the plan. [WisDOT, Dane County, local governments, state agencies, 
law enforcement agencies, private organizations, others] 


The 2006-2008 Wisconsin Strategic Highway Safety Plan was prepared by WisDOT’s Traffic Safety Council, a multi-dis- 
ciplinary team that works with a wide range of safety professionals and advocates. Such plans are required by SAFETEA- 
LU. The 2006 plan is the second strategic highway plan prepared. One of the primary functions of the plan is to coordinate 
statewide goals and safety programs, helping WisDOT’s safety partners (federal, state and local planners/engineers, law 
enforcement agencies, MPOs, health care organizations, non-profit organizations, UW-Madison, media) better leverage 
limited resources and work together. The plan prioritizes 26 identified issue areas based upon the issue’s importance rela- 
tive to the number of traffic crashes, injuries, and deaths and the ability of WisDOT and its safety partners to influence the 
issue. The top ten issue areas identified are: 

e Increase safety belt use/air bag effectiveness. 

e Improve the design/operation of intersections. 

e Improve the safety data/decision support system. 

@ Reduce speed-related crashes. 

e@ Reduce impaired driving. 

@ Minimize the consequences of leaving the roadway. 

e Design safer work zones. 

@ Reduce head-on and cross-median crashes. 

e Keep vehicles on the roadway. 

@ Increase driver safety awareness. 
Other issue areas include: sustaining proficiency in older drivers; curbing aggressive driving, improving traffic incident 
management, making truck travel safer, making walking and bicycling safer, and reducing deer crashes. 


#34 Expand membership and activities of the Dane County Traffic Safety Commission. [Dane County Highway & Trans- 
portation Dept.] 


#35 Study and implement cost-effective measures to reduce motor vehicle/deer crashes in the county (e.g., deer fences). 
[WisDOT, Dane County, local governments] 


A state study on this issue is in progress. Dane County has had the most such crashes statewide (1,007 in 2004). 
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#36 Continue to expand safety education efforts, including neighborhood-based initiatives. [WisDOT, local governments, 
non-profit organizations] 


#37 Continue to support and expand traffic enforcement activities, including using local traffic teams such as the City 
of Madison’s TEST unit and Dane County Sheriff’s Office Traffic Team and undertaking special enforcement initiatives 
such as the one targeting aggressive driving on the Beltline using helicopters by the Beltline Task Force. [Dane County 
and local law enforcement agencies | 


Other 
#38 Work with WisDOT, Dane County, and local governments to review potential jurisdictional transfers of roadways, 
where appropriate. 


Public Transit 


Metro Transit provides a much higher level of service and has much higher ridership than similarly sized urban areas 
around the country. Metro provides 2.5 times more hours of service and has four times as many riders per capita than 
other areas with a similar population. Weekday peak-period service frequencies are generally less than five minutes to 10 
minutes in the greater Isthmus area where routes converge in the arterial corridors leading to the downtown/UW campus 
area. Beyond this core area, peak service frequencies are 15-30 minutes. Off-peak frequencies are generally 10-15 min- 
utes (5-7 minutes between the UW campus and downtown) in the core area and 30-60 minutes elsewhwere. The weekday 
span of service for most areas with all-day service is excellent with routes running 17-19 hours a day. 


A major weakness of the system is the lack of express service. Travel times from suburban communities and peripheral 
Madison neighborhoods to the downtown/UW campus area are long relative to driving. Other needs include: (a) im- 
proved service to some peripheral employment centers; (b) downtown/UW campus commuter service from suburban 
communities such as Sun Prairie, Oregon, and Stoughton; and (c) new or improved off-peak and weekend service to 
some areas (e.g., south side) and communities (e.g., Middleton, Monona). Express service and other improvements to the 
system are unlikely to be implemented without a new dedicated funding source for transit and a new governance struc- 
ture that regionalizes the system. 


This plan continues a Madison Metropolitan Area transit expansion emphasis, and carries forward the recommendation 
from the previous plan to establish high capacity, fixed-guideway transit service in the identified East-West Transit Cor- 
ridor. The details of such a system, including the technology to be used and the routing of an initial start-up system, are 
being addressed in the currently ongoing Transport 2020 Study. This study, which is in the final preliminary engineering/ 
EIS phase, will also be making recommendations for a new finance/governance structure for the transit system. 


As part of development of the plan, the ridership and traffic impacts of implementation of an aggressive expansion and 
improvement of the transit system were analyzed using the MPO’s travel simulation model. The transit improvements 
modeled included a “hybrid” rail system (which allows running on-street as well as in the rail corridor) with two seg- 
ments on each end connecting Greenway Center and the new UW Research Park on the west side with the airport and 
Sun Prairie on the east side. They also included new express bus service from outlying communities running through the 
bus transfer points as well as local bus service extensions and improvements. Figure 40 on page 131 shows the hybrid 
rail and express bus system that was modeled. The modeling showed that transit ridership could be expected to increase 
30-40% by 2030 with these improvements. Additional refinements to the transit model are being made as part of the 
Transport 2020 Study. In addition, changes to the existing bus system are being planned to better integrate it with the 
fixed guideway system—something that wasn’t done as part of this planning process. Thus, the potential increase in tran- 
sit ridership could perhaps be even higher. 


The public transit goal, policy objectives, and recommendations/implementation strategies to achieve these objectives 
follow below. 


Goal: Develop and maintain a safe, effective, and efficient transit system that provides a viable transportation alternative 
to the auto for trips within and between urban areas. 
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Policy Objectives 
#1 Maintain and operate transit facilities and service as safely and efficiently as possible. 


#2 Improve transit service and facilities to increase the system’s accessibility, attractiveness, and competitiveness with the 
auto in a manner to achieve an increasing proportion of total transit trips, particularly in congested or constrained corri- 
dors serving the central Madison area and other major employment/activity centers. 


#3 Increase accessibility to employment opportunities and medical and other services for persons having less or no access 
to automobiles and those with disabilities. 


#4 Focus transit service improvements and extensions in existing, redeveloping, and developing urban areas with support- 
ive land use patterns and population and employment characteristics. 


#5 Develop commuter transit and/or expand vanpool services to the central Madison area and to other major employment/ 
activity centers from outlying cities and villages. 


#6 Expand the Park-and-Ride system within the Madison area and outlying cities and villages. 


Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 
#1 Work to reach regional agreement on and implement the service improvement and finance/governance recommenda- 


tions from the current final phase (PE/EIS) of the Transport 2020 (East-West Transit Corridor) Study. [Transport 2020 
Implementation Task Force, City of Madison and other local governments, Dane County, WisDOT, Madison Area MPO] 


The Transport 2020 Study is looking at the establishment of high capacity, fixed-guideway transit service with comple- 
mentary express bus and connecting local service in a general East-West Transit Corridor extending from the greater East 
Towne area and the airport on the East and North sides to the greater West Towne area and the City of Middleton’s Green- 
way Center on the West side. Express bus service from outlying communities and peripheral Madison neighborhoods and 
connecting local service is envisioned to complement the fixed guideway system, which might be extended in the future 
(e.g., to Sun Prairie). Federal funding, which is necessary for the project to proceed, will be sought through the Federal 
Transit Administration’s (FTA) New Starts process. 


The Transport 2020 Study will also be making recommendations regarding a finance and governance structure for the en- 
hanced regional transit system. Among the alternatives being studied by the study’s Finance/Governance Sub-Committee 
is the creation of a countywide Regional Transit Authority (RTA) funded through a sales tax. There are still many issues 
that need to be worked out, however. Most people would agree that creation of some form of an RTA will be necessary at 
some point in order to develop a regional transit system. The current structure of a city-owned transit system that contracts 
with other jurisdictions for service makes service planning difficult and leads to route inefficiencies. 


Figure 40, on page 131, shows one of the fixed-guideway transit alternatives being considered as part of the Transport 
2020 Study—a hybrid rail technology that allows running on-street as well as in the rail line. The rail system would 

be complemented by express bus service from outlying communities and peripheral Madison area neighborhoods. The 
system shown in Figure 40 is a long-term vision, and shows how the system connects the urban areas and employment/ac- 
tivity centers. The Transport 2020 Study is looking at a starter system that would include only part of the fixed-guideway 
transit system and some of the express bus routes shown. 


#2 Complete the current Streetcar Study, and advance to the next phase of planning if found to be feasible. Consider mov- 
ing forward with short-term improvements in downtown/UW campus circulator service for residents, students, employ- 
ees, and visitors using some type of bus (e.g., smaller 30-foot, hybrid-electric, trolley bus). Also explore the potential for 
circulator service (possibly using a trolley bus) between downtown Middleton and Greenway Center. 


#3 Continue efforts to improve and expand local bus service through service extensions, increased frequency of service, 


improved bus phasing, reduced travel time, enhanced transfer opportunities, route schedule changes/simplification, and 
improved on-time performance. [Metro Transit] 
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#4 Add “express” or “limited stop” bus services to the extent feasible from peripheral neighborhoods and outlying com- 
munities. [Metro Transit] 


Metro Transit staff have had service planning discussions with a number of communities that have shown interest in 
implementing commuter-oriented service, including the Cities of Sun Prairie and Stoughton and the Villages of Oregon 
and Cross Plains. Surveys conducted show significant ridership potential. 


#5 Continue efforts to implement traffic management strategies and other actions (exclusive bus lanes, transit signal prior- 
ity, bus queue jumpers), where appropriate and practical, that give priority to transit. [Local governments, Metro Transit] 


Metro Transit and City of Madison Traffic Engineering staff have begun to explore potential applications of traffic signal 
prioritization. Opportunities to expand the existing network of bus lanes should be considered and planned where feasible 
and practicable. Examples of arterial streets where bus lanes should be considered in the future include: Johnson Street 
(Randall St. to Bassett St.); Campus Drive; Whitney Way (University Ave. to Mineral Point Rd.); and Cottage Grove Road 
(if the transit system is restructured to a more east-west orientation in the future). Extensions of the Fish Hatchery Road 
and Mineral Point Road bus lanes should also be planned. 


#6 Continue efforts to improve the amenities at bus stops (pads, benches, shelters, shelter heating at transfer points and 
other major stops, schedule information, etc.), utilizing boarding/alighting, land use, demographic, and other data to pri- 
oritize bus stop improvements. [Metro Transit] 


Metro continues to work with the City of Madison and other communities on expanding the number of bus stops with 
boarding pads, benches, and shelters through the sidewalk replacement program, incorporating requirements in develop- 
ment plans, and working with land owners. Metro is pursuing a bus shelter advertising program to provide new, attractive 
back-lit shelters. Metro is also considering a pilot program to test the addition of heating elements in shelters at some 
transfer points. 


#7 Continue efforts to improve pedestrian and bicyclist access to the transit system, including putting bicycle racks on all 
buses. 


#8 Continue efforts to improve safety and security of bus riders and drivers on buses and at the transfer points and other 
major bus boarding locations. [Metro Transit] 


Metro recently developed a new safety/security plan and has placed surveillance cameras on some buses and at the South 
and West Transfer Points. Additional training is being provided to bus supervisors and operators in maintaining a safe 
environment and dealing with altercations. 


#9 Continue efforts to improve the effectiveness of the ITS system and to implement additional ITS applications, includ- 
ing making real-time traveler information available via the Internet and telephone and adding displays at major stops. 
[Metro Transit] 


It is anticipated that real-time schedule information will be available on Metro’s Web site starting in late fall of 2006 or 
early 2007. 


#10 Continue to explore additional short-term funding options (e.g., advertising at bus stops, application of Medicaid 
funding for fixed route service trips by eligible persons), support increased state funding, and pursue a longer term dedi- 
cated funding source to support regional transit system improvements. [Metro Transit, Transport 2020 Implementation 
Task Force] 


Continued efforts of Metro to explore all possible funding options as well as the continued commitment of the State to be 


a strong partner in the funding of public transit are essential to making further improvements in and expanding the Metro 
transit system. The percent of Metro operating expenses covered by the State has dropped from 45% in 1996 to 37% in 
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2005. The 2003-2005 State budget provided no funding increase for public transit statewide and the 2005-2007 budget 
only provides a 2% annual increase. Higher percentage increases will be needed in the future. 


Implementation of major transit service improvements, such as the rail and express commuter bus service proposals be- 
ing evaluated as part of the Transport 2020 Study, are dependent upon attaining a dedicated source of local funding for 
public transit. Around 25% of Metro’s 2005 budget came from local funding largely provided by property taxes. Metro 
must compete annually for limited property tax dollars with mandated services and projects. Metro has barely been able to 
secure enough funding to offset shortages in State and Federal funding, let alone fund any service improvements or expan- 
sion. Service improvements over the last six years have come through reallocation of service hours versus an increase 

in service levels. Most public transit systems nationwide have dedicated local funding, typically a sales tax. A sales tax 
provides funding that increases with inflation and area growth, providing a stable funding source. 


#11 Continue to update the map of potential future bus routings and promote transit-supportive land use and site designs 
in these corridors. [Metro Transit, City of Madison and other local governments] 


Paratransit/Specialized Transportation 


Paratransit refers to demand responsive transit service provided on an advance reservation basis for persons unable to use 
the regular fixed-route service. The Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) requires such service to be provided within 
three-quarters of a mile of all regular bus routes and sets out other requirements for the service. Metro Transit meets and in 
some cases exceeds these ADA requirements. Specialized transportation refers to other group ride and demand-responsive 
services provided for the elderly and persons with disabilities. These services supplement Metro service, generally trans- 
porting persons to support and medical services, jobs, and training. 


Goal: Provide high-quality ADA paratransit service for persons unable to utilize accessible fixed-route bus service and 
supplementary specialized transportation services (particularly outside the Metro service area) that provide basic mobility 
and allow persons to access essential services. 


Policy Objectives 
#1 Improve the efficiency and coordination of paratransit and specialized transportation services for the elderly and per- 
sons with disabilities and expand the services available to these groups. 


#2 Coordinate specialized transportation services with shared-ride taxi service and other private transportation services. 


Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 

#1 Continue efforts to improve the efficiency and on-time performance of Metro paratransit service through use of Metro’s 
new automatic vehicle locator (AVL) system, information provided by contractors, use of incentives, and other means. 
Continue to provide paratransit service that meets and preferably exceeds ADA requirements to the extent feasible. [Metro 
Transit] 


Metro’s strategic plan for improving the efficiency of paratransit includes: (a) reducing overall service costs by attracting 
more providers to the provision of service, thereby increasing competitive pricing; (b) expanding the number of templates 
for paratransit subscription services to increase efficiency and consistency in service; and (c) improving the monitoring of 
on-time compliance. Metro has implemented a pilot program called Long-Term Assignment, which allows Metro to assign 
individual clients with recurring or standing trip requests to a contractor that is directly responsible for receiving, coordi- 
nating, scheduling, performing, and reporting their trip requests. The program provides both the incentive and opportunity 
to increase efficiency in scheduling trips by “templating” a substantial number of clients and allowing negotiation of pick 
up times. Another Metro initiative is to contract for in-person functional assessment to be done for paratransit service ap- 
plicants. 


#2 Continue efforts to increase funding and improve county specialized transportation services (particularly outside the 
Metro transit service area), and to coordinate such services and Metro paratransit service. [Dane County Human Services] 
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#3 Work to expand the RSVP program through recruiting of additional volunteers, increasing reimbursement rates, and 
better publicizing the program. [Dane County Human Services, private organizations/aging network, MPOs] 


#4 Explore possible creation of a “mobility management center” for the coordination of transportation for persons with 
transit needs (taxis, vans, etc.), particularly those that have non-traditional hours and locations, such as rural areas. [Madi- 
son Area MPO, Metro Transit, Dane County Human Services, private taxi companies, non-profit organizations] 


#5 Explore creation of a countywide specialized transportation coordinating council to assist in the planning and coordina- 
tion of publicly and privately provided specialized transportation services. [Dane County Human Services, Madison Area 
MPO] 


#6 Continue efforts to reduce duplication of paratransit and specialized transportations services provided by Metro, Dane 
County, and private agencies. [Dane County Human Services, Metro Transit, Madison Area MPO, private organizations] 


#7 Continue efforts to increase the accessibility of private taxicab service for persons with a disability. [Madison Traffic 
Engineering, Madison Area MPO, others] 


#8 Develop a process for regional licensing of private taxi cab operators. [Dane County, RTA (if created), others] 


TDM/Ridesharing 


Travel demand management (TDM) refers to strategies that seek to shift travel to higher occupancy (transit, car/vanpool) 
or non-motorized (bicycle, walking) transportation modes, shift travel to less congested times of the day, and/or reduce or 
eliminate the need to travel (e.g., through telecommuting). Current TDM programs and activities were described in Part 

1 of the plan (see page 99). This plan recommends expansion of the current activities and programs, including the Madi- 
son Area MPO’s employer-based program. Employer based programs are generally the most effective in reducing work 
trips, and work trips are the easiest to shift to alternative transportation modes. TDM strategies can be chosen to meet 

the specific needs of the employees based upon the worksite characteristics and the employees’ demographic and travel 
characteristics. In addition, a corporate “culture” can be created that reinforces the TDM message. TDM goals and specific 
recommendations/implementation strategies are described below. 


Goals: 
#1 Make the most efficient use of the existing transportation system through TDM strategies. 


#2 Encourage ridesharing, particularly for trips to work and school, and for trips not conveniently served by the public 
transit system. 


Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 

#1 Continue to expand the countywide park-and-ride (PnR) system to encourage carpooling and transit use. See Figure 43, 
on the next page, which shows the existing, planned, and other potential future park-and-ride lots supporting the transit 
system and ridesharing programs. [WisDOT, Metro Transit, Dane County, local governments] 


PnR lots provide convenient locations for car- and vanpoolers to meet. They also can provide access to the transit system 
for persons who cannot conveniently access the bus system on foot. Common reasons for using PnR lots are that there 

is no bus service or convenient service near a person’s home or a car is needed before or after the bus trip (e.g., to drop 

a child off at daycare). Most PnR lot users are commuters who work or go to school in the downtown/UW campus area 
where parking is expensive and/or in short supply. Increased use of the PnR system will help reduce traffic congestion and 
parking demand in the downtown area and other intensely developed areas. 


#2 Continue to expand the scope of the Madison Area MPO’s Rideshare Etc. program (e.g., provide assistance to more 


employers or groups of employers on TDM plans, work with local communities on TDM ordinances, hold promotional 
and PR events, possibly add a School Pool Program). [Madison Area MPO, local governments] 
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FIGURE 43 
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#3 Increase funding for TDM incentives (funding match for free or discounted bus passes, vanpool subsidies, free bicycle 
tune-ups, etc.), support services (e.g., guaranteed ride home program, bicycle commuting classes) and marketing (materi- 
als, advertising). [WisDOT, Dane County, local governments] 


#4 Continue to encourage telecommuting/e- Work and alternative work schedules. [Madison Area MPO, state and local 
governments | 


#5 Continue to encourage employer participation in alternative transportation incentive programs such as Commute 
Choice, unlimited bus passes, and “parking cash out.” [Madison Area MPO, Metro Transit, state and local governments] 


#6 Support selective application of mandatory TDM strategies (e.g., designation of employee transportation coordinator, 
Commute Choice program, etc.) for large developments and areas with significant existing or projected congestion prob- 
lems. [Madison Area MPO] 


#7 Support establishment of Transportation Management Associations (TMAs) in the larger employment centers and other 
areas with the highest traffic congestion. [Madison Area MPO, local governments] 


#8 Continue and seek to expand the Smart Commute program, a loan program that gives homebuyers the opportunity to 
qualify for a larger mortgage if they purchase a home along a Metro route. [Metro Transit, local governments, private sector] 


#9 Explore potential public-private partnerships for door-to-door or stop-to-stop demand responsive transit services to 
reduce single-occupant vehicle trips. [Dane County, Madison Area MPO, and others] 


Bicycle Transportation 


Bicycling is an important mode of transportation and a healthful recreational activity. It is a particularly efficient and 
convenient form of transportation in urban areas where destinations are closer together. Like the automobile, the bicycle 
provides a high degree of independence, flexibility, and freedom of choice relative to schedule and destination. The City 
of Madison is recognized as one of the most “bicycle-friendly” communities in the U.S. due to the extensive network of 
bicycle facilities, relatively high levels of bicycling, and strong institutional and public support for bicycling. 


The Madison Area MPO prepared a comprehensive regional bicycle plan in 2000. The Bicycle Transportation Plan for the 
Madison Urban Area and Dane County covers the “four Es” of engineering (facility improvements), education, encourage- 
ment, and enforcement. It includes a vision statement, three broad goals, and a detailed set of objectives and recommenda- 
tions within the following categories: (1) facilities planning and development; (2) facilities maintenance; (3) parking and 
other support facilities and transit connections; (4) education and encouragement; and (5) enforcement. 


The 2000 bicycle transportation plan identified and prioritized both on-street bicycle facility needs and proposed off-street 
paths. On-street facility improvement needs were based on an analysis of the compatibility for bicycling of the arterial and 
collector roadways in the Madison area and rural Dane County. Recommended bicycle routes were also identified. 


As part of this overall regional transportation plan update, an updated countywide bikeway system plan was prepared 

to incorporate new information and detailed neighborhood and local bicycle facility plans that have been prepared since 
2000 for communities within the now expanded MPO planning area. A regional bikeway system was identified that pro- 
vides important connections through the Madison urban area and between communities, thereby providing access to major 
destinations such as employment centers, shopping areas, schools, and parks. Figure 44 on page 152 shows the planned 
bikeway system. The regional system is shown in red (off-street facility) and maroon (on-street facility). This regional 
bikeway system serves as a core system that local communities preparing neighborhood plans and developers planning 
projects can tie into with connecting local bikeway facilities. Figure 44 shows additional planned local bikeways in green 
(off-street) and gray (on-street). The planned regional system highlights high priority projects for potential federal fund- 
ing. Table 25, on page 153, lists these high priority regional projects. 
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The bicycle transportation goal, policy objectives, and recommendations/implementation strategies are listed below. The 
recommendations are grouped by the following categories: system preservation; facility planning and development; and 
education and enforcement. 


Goal: Provide for the safe, convenient and enjoyable travel by bicyclists throughout the region. 
Policy Objectives 


#1 Maintain and reconstruct existing bicycle facilities in a manner that promotes safety, increases convenience, and mini- 
mizes lifetime costs. 


#2 Develop a continuous, interconnected system of bikeways providing reasonably direct, enjoyable, and safe routes 
within and between neighborhoods and communities throughout the region. 


#3 Provide on-street bicycle facilities on arterial and collector roadways where feasible and appropriate given available 
right of way, traffic volumes and speeds, and other factors. 


#4 Eliminate bicycling hazards and barriers. 

#5 Provide necessary bicycle system support facilities and improve accessibility to transit and other transportation modes. 
#6 Encourage bicycle travel for transportation as well as recreational purposes. 

#7 Reduce bicycle crashes through a comprehensive “3-E” approach that includes education, training, enforcement, and 
implementation of cost-effective engineering counter-measures (i.e., bike lanes, intersection reconfiguration, new or modi- 
fied traffic control devices, etc.). 

Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 

System Preservation 


#1 Budget for and provide regular maintenance (sweeping, snow plowing, repair of surface defects) of on- and off-street 
bicycle facilities. [Dane County, local governments] 


#2 Monitor the surface condition of existing multi-use paths and trails, and provide routine maintenance (e.g., crack fill- 
ing) to preserve the facilities and minimize lifetime costs. [Dane County, local governments] 


Facility Planning and Development 

#3 Develop the recommended regional bikeway system. See Figure 44, Regional Bicycle Way System Plan, on the next 
page. Prioritize for Federal Enhancement and state funding high priority projects on this system listed in the Table 25, on 
page 153, as well as those that provide important connections to the system. [Dane County, local governments] 


The high priority bicycle projects listed in Table 25 are significant components of the regional bikeway system because 
they fill in gaps or missing links in the existing system, provide regional connectivity and access to neighborhoods or 
activity centers, improve overall system safety, and/or overcome significant barriers such as major highways. 


#4 Continue to implement the recommendations in the Bicycle Transportation Plan for the Madison Urban Area and 
Dane County (2000). Update the plan within the next few years, expanding the coverage to include the new larger urban 


area. [Dane County, local governments, Madison Area MPO] 


#5 Continue to develop and implement local bicycle plans, using the regional bicycle plan and regional bikeway system 
plan map as a resource and framework. [Local governments] 


#6 Improve and expand upon the current signed Madison area bicycle route system, coordinating the routes with those of 
neighboring jurisdictions and Dane County. [Dane County, local governments] 
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FIGURE 44 
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Regional Transportation Plan 2030 


#7 Adopt land use development ordinances and street design standards to ensure that neighborhoods are designed to pro- 
vide for direct, safe bicycle and pedestrian connections within the neighborhood and to nearby activity centers and major 
destinations. [Local governments] 


#8 Provide bicycle accommodations and safety devices (bicycle-proof drain grates, rubberized pads at rail crossings, etc.) 
in conjunction with (re)construction of the street system, where feasible and appropriate. [WisDOT, Dane County, local 
governments | 


All streets in the metropolitan area and Dane County should be designed to safely accommodate bicyclists and pedestrians 
if at all possible. This includes provision of bike lanes or paved shoulders where traffic volumes warrant such facilities, 
sidewalks, and accommodations for safely crossing streets. Despite the existing and planned network of multi-use paths, 
the street system will always make up the bulk of the bicycle facility network. As part of development of the 2000 Bicycle 
Transportation Plan for the Madison Urban Area and Dane County, Madison Area MPO staff conducted an assessment of 
the need for bicycle accommodations on the regional arterial and collector roadway system. It is proposed that MPO staff 
update this roadway suitability analysis as part of the planned future bicycle plan update. 


#9 Provide grade-seperated crossings of limited access or other major roadways in conjunction with roadway construction 
and reconstruction work, where feasible and appropriate. [WisDOT, Dane County, local governments] 


#10 Proactively acquire land or secure dedications of land or access easements for bikeways or bikeway segments or con- 
nections in connection with utility rights-of-way, drainage ways, rivers, rail lines, and other corridors. This should be done 
in accordance with approved plans or as part of plat/development approval. [Local units of government] 


#11 Improve the safety and convenience of major street crossings for bicyclists. [WisDOT, Dane County, local govern- 
ments] 


#12 Ensure that traffic signals work for bicyclists as well as motorists (e.g., detector loops are tuned to detect bicyclists). 
[Local governments] 


Education and Enforcement 
#13 Continue to update and distribute the Madison area and Dane County bicycle maps and other informational materials. 


#14 Continue to support and expand upon bicycle safety education and training programs and activities for the public and 
professional staff. 


#15 Continue to support and expand upon enforcement efforts by properly trained personnel, focusing on those violations 
most likely to lead to bicyclist-motorist crashes. [Local police departments and others] 


Pedestrian Transportation 


As with bicycling, walking forms an important part of the transportation picture and is also a healthful recreational activ- 
ity, providing social and economic benefits to the region. Walking is the most feasible and economical form of transporta- 
tion for many people, including those with special needs. It is the second most common mode of transportation, account- 
ing for 14% of trips by City of Madison residents and 7% of trips by other county residents. Walking is an essential part of 
all trips, whether they are made by car, bus, or bicycle (e.g., walking from the parking lot to the store or from home to the 
bus stop). 


State law defines a “pedestrian” as any person walking, standing, or in a wheelchair. Pedestrian facilities include side- 
walks or other walkways, facilities in holding or queuing areas at street intersections or mid block (e.g., curb ramps, bus 
boarding pads, signals), and facilities for crossing streets (e.g., crosswalks, refuge islands). These facilities are necessary 
for safe and convenient pedestrian travel (particularly those with a mobility limitation) and should be included as part of 
“complete” streets. Walking for transportation as opposed to purely recreational/fitness purposes is most convenient and 
practical in compact urban areas with mixed land uses that put destinations closer to where people live. 
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The pedestrian transportation goal, policy objectives, and recommendations/implementation strategies are outlined below. 
The recommendations are grouped by the following categories: system preservation; facility planning and development; 
and education and enforcement. 


Goal: Provide for safe, convenient and enjoyable pedestrian travel throughout the region. 
Policy Objectives 

#1 Maintain and reconstruct existing pedestrian facilities in a manner that promotes safety, increases convenience, and 
minimizes lifetime costs. 


#2 Improve the accessibility of pedestrian facilities for persons with disabilities or special needs. 


#3 Develop a continuous, interconnected pedestrian facility network providing reasonably direct and safe routes within 
and between neighborhoods to destination points in all directions. 


#4 Promote mixed-use development, where appropriate, to provide as many destinations as possible within walking distance. 


#5 Provide connections within and between developments to buildings, bus stops, and other destinations with off-street 
pedestrian facilities. 


#6 Provide safe, convenient street crossings through intersection/crosswalk design, traffic control devices, and use of ac- 
cessible facilities. 


#7 Accommodate pedestrians and seek to minimize conflicts between pedestrians and other modes of travel as improve- 
ments are made to the transportation system. 


#8 Encourage walking for transportation as well as recreational purposes. 


#9 Reduce crashes involving pedestrians through a comprehensive “3-E” approach that includes education, enforcement, 
and implementation of cost-effective engineering counter-measures (i.e., intersection design, traffic calming techniques, 
new or modified traffic control devices, etc.). 


Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 

System Preservation 

#1 Budget for and provide regular maintenance (repair of surface defects, snow plowing) of sidewalks and other facilities 
(lighting, plantings, etc.) adjacent to pedestrian areas. [Dane County, local governments] 


Facility Planning and Development 
#2 Develop and implement local pedestrian policy and facility plans. [Local governments] 


#3 Continue to review and improve street design/sidewalk standards to ensure that streets are not over-engineered and are 
designed to meet the needs of pedestrians as well as motorists. [Local governments] 


#4 Provide pedestrian accommodations in conjunction with all new street construction and reconstruction projects where 
feasible and appropriate in accordance with the U.S. Department of Transportation Policy on Integrating Bicycling and 
Walking into Transportation Infrastructure. [WisDOT, Dane County, local governments] 


#5 Continue to review and improve land use development ordinances to remove any barriers to developing pedestrian 


areas, and ensure that new developments include pedestrian circulation plans and are well integrated with adjacent land 
uses, providing reasonably direct routes between destination points. [Local governments] 
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Zoning ordinances tend to focus on ensuring that a site has adequate parking and provides for safe vehicular circulation. 
However, pedestrian circulation is often overlooked. In addition, because zoning focuses on sites, connections between 
sites are also often overlooked. Many ordinances also require buffers, separations between uses, and perimeter fencing 
that become barriers to pedestrian activity. These barriers should be identified and rectified. Direct routes between des- 
tination points are extremely important because out-of-direction travel discourages walking. Pedestrian overlay districts 
should be considered for downtown and other pedestrian destination areas. 


#6 Ensure that all new or reconstructed sidewalks and other pedestrian facilities comply with the provisions of the Ameri- 
can with Disabilities Act (ADA). [Local governments, Dane County, WisDOT] 


#7 Improve the safety and convenience of major street crossings for pedestrians. [WisDOT, Dane County, local govern- 
ments] 


Examples of things that can be done include: adding pedestrian refuges and/or curb extensions; use of smaller curb radii; 
adjusting traffic signal timing; improved signage and crosswalk markings; and installation of count-down pedestrian 
signals. WisDOT is in the process of developing detailed planning, design, and program information for pedestrian safety 
and mobility that will be included in Best Practices Guide, similar to the Bicycle Facility Design Handbook published in 
January 2004. 


#8 Continue to develop and improve neighborhood traffic management programs to address problems with speeding and 
cut-through traffic on local streets, and incorporate the same principles and techniques into new developments. [Local 
governments | 


#9 Develop safe routes to school programs and consider pedestrian/bicyclist access in identifying school sites. [Local 
governments, school districts, WisDOT] 


A new Federal funding program—Safe Routes to Schools—was established in SAFETEA-LU. WisDOT has hired a pro- 
gram coordinator and is in the process of implementing the new program in Wisconsin. Grants will be awarded through a 
statewide competitive process. A minimum of 70% of available Federal funding must be used for infrastructure projects. 
Grant applications are anticipated to be available by early 2007. Examples of eligible projects include: sidewalk improve- 
ments; traffic calming projects and other speed reduction initiatives; pedestrian/bicycle crossing improvements; and secure 
bike parking. 


The following planning steps are recommended for local communities developing a safe routes to school program: 

@ Involve the entire community. Meet with teachers, parents, planners/engineers, law enforcement officers, local 
health officials, politicians, and others. Start a committee that includes as many of these groups as possible. 

@ Collect data through surveys. Survey the number of children walking and bicycling to school now, which will help 
identify problems and evaluate the program in the future. 

@ Map current school routes. Create maps of routes currently used for walking and bicycling to school, indicating un- 
safe areas and potential solutions and/or alternative routes. 

e@ Analyze problems. Based on the survey data and school route maps, identify problems and discuss them with the 
community. 

@ Identify needed projects. Identify high priority infrastructure improvement projects as well as educational and law 
enforcement activities to address problems. 


#10 Prepare and implement ADA compliance plans to retrofit existing non-conforming facilities, prioritizing those in 
areas with higher levels of pedestrian activity and areas with concentrations of elderly and persons with disabilities. [Local 
governments | 


#11 Implement programs to install accessible (e.g., audio/tactile) pedestrian signal systems and other ADA accessibility 


treatments where a need is demonstrated. Create policy and procedure (e.g., request form) for installing accessible pedes- 
trian traffic signals where a need is demonstrated. [Dane County, local governments] 
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The City of Madison is in the process of adopting a policy, creating a procedure (request form), and posting the informa- 
tion on its Web site. 


Education and Enforcement 
#12 Continue to support and expand upon pedestrian safety education and training programs and activities for the public 
and professional staff. 


#13 Continue to support and expand upon enforcement efforts, focusing on the crosswalk law, speeding, red light running, 
and other violations most likely to lead to pedestrian-motorist crashes. [Local police departments and others] 


The following sections include the goals, policy objectives, and recommendations/implementation strategies for inter- 
regional, freight, rail transportation, air transportation, parking, and corridor preservation. 


Inter-regional Travel 


Goal: Provide a variety of quality, safe inter-regional transportation options for the region’s residents and visitors, maxi- 
mizing connections to the regional transportation system. 


Policy Objectives 
#1 Maintain existing facilities and services and develop new and expanded ones to increase inter-regional travel options 
(e.g., intercity bus service, high speed passenger rail service, Interstate system and other key routes). 


#2 Insure that regional attractions are easy to find using inter-regional travel facilities. 


Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 
#1 Support private sector efforts to improve inter-city bus service and facilities, and improve local bus service connections 
to the inter-city bus terminal and other existing or potential stops to the extent possible. [WisDOT, local governments] 


#2 Support provision of rail-related infrastructure improvements and other activities of the Midwest High Speed Rail Ini- 
tiative to promote and implement inter-city passenger rail service to Madison. [WisDOT, local governments] 


#3 Continue exploring the potential for a downtown Madison high-speed rail station site in addition to the airport station. 
[City of Madison] 


#4 As planning for both inter-city and local rail service continues, explore opportunities in the future for developing a 
downtown Madison intermodal transportation center for bus, rail, taxi, and other modes. 


Freight 


Goal: Provide for safe, efficient, and reliable movement of goods within and through the region in order to support the 
region’s economy and residents’ quality of life. 


Policy Objectives 
#1 Maintain and reconstruct existing roadways, bridges, and railways in a manner that promotes safety, increases efficien- 
cy, and minimizes lifetime costs. 


#2 Address significant transportation issues that may negatively impact industrial parks/sites, shipping/trucking opera- 
tions, and agricultural establishments. 


#3 Develop and expand transportation facilities to accommodate freight movement and meet the changing needs of the 
regional economy. 
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#4 Enhance intermodal freight transportation opportunities for movement of goods into and out of the region. 
#5 Reduce crashes involving heavy trucks. 

#6 Minimize and/or mitigate the negative impacts of trucking on adjacent residential areas 
Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 


#1 Continue to incorporate freight considerations into future corridor and other planning studies and the PE/design phases 
of major reconstruction projects on existing or potential future truck routes. [WisDOT, local governments] 


A freight committee/group was created for the USH 51 Corridor study because of the corridor’s importance for freight. 


#2 Continue to identify and correct existing safety deficiencies on the freight network related to roadway geometry and 
traffic controls; at-grade railroad crossings; traffic congestion at intersections/interchanges; truck traffic in neighborhoods; 
and other factors. [WisDOT, Dane County, local governments] 


#3 Identify priority freight projects and others that improve the safety and efficiency of goods movement. Coordinate the 
scheduling of such projects with any related private projects. [WisDOT, local governments] 


#4 Determine if there is interest by the freight industry in establishing a state and/or regional multi-county freight planning 
committee. [WisDOT, Madison Area MPO] 


#5 Conduct survey and/or focus group of freight industry (rail and trucking) representatives regarding important transpor- 
tation system issues and needs. [Madison Area MPO] 


#6 Promote (re)development of existing and planned industrial areas along rail lines with rail freight-oriented businesses 
as a mechanism to enhance the region’s economic development base. 


Rail Transportation 


Goal: Preserve rail corridors and provide safe and convenient rail facilities and service to meet rail passenger and freight 
transportation needs for the region. 


Policy Objectives 
#1 Preserve rail corridor lands throughout the county for current and future transportation and other public uses. 


#2 Maintain and improve freight rail access to the region and continue rail freight service to all users where justified and 
needed. 


#3 Work with rail companies to consolidate rail tracks, and seek to use excess rail lands for alternative transportation or 
scenic/recreational uses. 


#4 Work with rail companies to address potential conflicts between new passenger rail service and freight rail service. 
#5 Ensure safe street/railway crossings. 
Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 


#1 Promote (re)development of existing and planned industrial areas along rail lines with rail freight-oriented businesses 
as a mechanism to enhance the region’s economic development base. 


#2 Continue to obtain any abandoned rail right-of-way for use as multi-use paths or other future transportation purposes, 
while maintaining the potential for rail transportation in the future. 
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#3 Support provision of rail-related infrastructure improvements and other activities of the Midwest High Speed Rail Ini- 
tiative to promote and implement inter-city passenger rail service to Madison. [WisDOT, local governments] 


#4 Continue planning for a potential downtown Madison inter-city rail station site in addition to the airport, and make sure 
airport plans are coordinated with plans for rail service to the airport. [City of Madison, WisDOT] 


#5 Install suitable gates at rail crossings of roadways that prevent motorist from “running around” the gates, thereby im- 
proving safety and allowing establishment of “quiet zones” within which locomotive horns are not routinely sounded. 


Air Transportation 


Goal: Provide safe and convenient airport facilities and service to meet air passenger and freight transportation needs for 
the region. 


Policy Objectives 
#1 Coordinate airport and local land use planning to minimize the negative impacts of air service on residential areas and 
prevent incompatible development within airport safety zones. 


#2 Improve airport facilities to enhance usability and convenience and attract additional air services. 
#3 Enhance connections to the airport by all modes of transportation. 


Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 
#1 Continue implementation of the Airport Master Plan. [Dane County] 


#2 Continue to work together to address the impacts of current and planned future expansion of airport activities on resi- 
dential areas. [Dane County, local governments] 


#3 Determine the demand for improved bus service (e.g., addition of weekend service) to the airport, and implement if 
determined to likely be successful. [Metro Transit, Dane County] 


#4 Continue to maintain and improve the Middleton Municipal Airport—Morey Field as the primary reliever airport for the 
Dane County Regional Airport. [City of Middleton, WisDOT] 


Parking 


Goal: Provide for the maintenance and construction of parking facilities as part of an integrated and balanced land use and 
transportation system. 


Policy Objectives 
#1 Promote parking management strategies that encourage the use of alternative modes of transportation, while at the 
same time meeting user needs. 


#2 Make efficient use of parking facilities through shared parking agreements, intelligent transportation systems (ITS) 
technologies, and other management strategies. 


#3 Encourage structured parking in major employment/activity centers. 


#4 Develop alternatives to all day commuter parking in the central Madison area and other congested activity/employment 
centers in the metropolitan area. 
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Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 

#1 Continue efforts to increase use of parking management strategies (e.g., incentives for structured parking, shared park- 
ing arrangements, preferential parking for carpoolers, etc.) in downtown areas and other major activity centers. [Local 
governments | 


#2 Develop and implement a downtown Madison parking management plan that includes: 

e An inventory and usage survey of all parking facilities, both public and private, in the downtown area. 

e An assessment of the cost of providing parking and revenues generated in order to make a policy decision on the 
share of costs to assess public parking users. 

e An evaluation of strategies for minimizing long-term parking demand and effectively allocating the most convenient 
parking to customers. 

e An assessment of the viability for creating additional short-term parking on some downtown streets. 
[City of Madison Traffic Engineering Division] 


#3 Review local minimum parking requirements to determine if they might be lowered for some uses or areas, provide 
exemptions or variances from these requirements, where appropriate, and consider establishing maximum parking require- 
ments for some areas. [Local governments] 


#4 Continue efforts to use new technology, where affordable and cost effective, to increase parking convenience and ef- 
ficiency, improve downtown area traffic conditions (e.g., providing real-time information on parking availability), encour- 
age adherence to parking time limits, and increase parking revenue (e.g., using electronic meters that summon parking 
officers when meters expire and reset to zero when cars pull away from space). [City of Madison and other local govern- 
ments] 


Corridor Preservation 


Goal: Preserve lands that may be needed for possible future transportation uses. 


Recommendations/Implementation Strategies 

#1 Continue to undertake official mapping of new and/or expanded future anticipated roadway and bikeway corridors, 
particularly for developing areas, as soon as sufficient information is available to determine recommended right-of-way 
width and corridor alignment. [Local governments] 


#2 Continue to preserve rail corridors as special transportation corridors for future yet-to-be-determined uses, and discour- 
age conversion of such corridors for non-transportation related uses. [Local governments, WisDOT] 
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Financial Capacity Analysis 


Introduction 

This section of the Regional Transportation Plan 2030 presents an assessment of the financial capacity of transportation 
providers in the Madison Metropolitan Planning Area to implement the street, highway, transit, and other transportation 
improvements identified in the plan. The term “financial capacity” refers to the ability of each provider of transportation 
facilities and services to maintain and preserve the existing transportation system and to finance the planned improve- 
ments described earlier in the plan. 


A financial capacity analysis is required by the recently enacted Safe, Accessible, Flexible, Efficient, Transportation 
Equity Act — A legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU) to demonstrate that metropolitan area transportation plans are fiscally 
constrained, which means the costs of the projects included in a plan and the maintenance and preservation of the existing 
transportation system can be covered using available and projected funding sources. When projected shortfalls exist, the 
regulations also require that new sources of revenue be identified. However, the plan may include, for illustrative purpos- 
es, additional projects that would be included in the adopted transportation plan if reasonable additional resources beyond 
those identified in the financial plan were available. 


The financial capacity analysis considers the trends in sources and uses of funds, and estimates the ability of existing fund- 
ing sources to meet the maintenance, preservation, and improvement needs of the transportation system, and is presented 
in the following sections. 


Historical Funding Trends 

The Madison Metropolitan Area’s capacity to maintain, preserve, and improve its transportation system is largely defined 
by the conditions that exist today. The current institutional structures, trends in sources and use of funds, and trends in 
various tax bases can also affect future revenues. To know what resources can be expected to be made available to carry 
out the Regional Transportation Plan 2030, past funding efforts by local, state, and federal entities need to be determined. 


Municipal Streets and Roadways 

Municipal streets are largely financed by local sources. The sources include special assessments, impact fees, and general 
revenues. The metropolitan area municipalities also use funds from the state’s General Transportation Aids program and 
the federal Surface Transportation Program (STP) to finance projects. A subcategory of the STP program is the STP-Ur- 
ban program, which provides a designated funding amount to the Madison Urban Area since it is an area over 200,000 in 
population. The STP Urban funding allocation for the Madison Urban Area increased to $5 million per year in 2002, $5.3 
million in 2004, and $6.2 million in 2006. Funding levels for 2007-2010 are uncertain at this time but are expected to be 
in the $5.3 to $6.2 million range. 


Table 26, Historical Local Street and Roadway Expenses, on the next page, shows the operating and maintenance costs, 
construction costs, and other associated costs for those units of government in the Madison Area MPO’s Planning Area 
from the year 2001 to 2004. The information was derived from the reports, Revenues & Expenditures by Wisconsin Coun- 
ties, Cities, Villages & Towns (2000-2004), published by the Wisconsin Department of Revenue. Operations and main- 
tenance figures represent the combination of two reported categories, “Highway Maintenance and Administration” and 
“Road Related Facilities.” For those units of government that are partially within the MPO Planning area, the reported 
figures were adjusted based on the percent of their street system in the MPO Planning Area. Total annual costs from 2001- 
2004 range from $64.2 million to $84.2 million with an annual average of $72.3 million. 


State Highway System 
The state and federal highway funding sources that have typically been used for many years in the Madison Metropolitan 
Planning Area include: 


@ Interstate Maintenance (I/M) 
e National Highway System (NHS) 
e Surface Transportation Program (STP) State Flexible 
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e STP Safety 
e STP Rural (STP-R) 
e Bridge Replacement & Rehabilitation (BR) 


Table 27 illustrates federal and state funding of roadway projects programmed in the Transportation Improvement Pro- 
gram (TIP) for the Madison Metropolitan Planning Area from 2002 to 2006. Total annual spending costs from 2002-2006 
range from a low of $22.8 million to a high of $64.1 million. Total federal and state funding of transportation projects 
(non-transit) for the same time period ranges from $29.9 million to $76.7 million with an annual average of 40.6 million. 


These costs are further summarized in Table 28, on the next page, in which annual averages were generated for estimates of poten- 
tial future revenues. 


In the past, it was typically assumed that federal and state highway revenues would equal the amount of money needed 

to maintain and add to the highway system. However, the motor fuel taxes, registration fees, and other state and federal 
revenue sources that have traditionally funded these projects have not been able to keep up with the rapidly rising costs of 
maintaining and adding to the state’s highway system. It is anticipated that the state’s new transportation plan called Con- 
nections 2030 will address this issue. 


Transit 

The major transit operator in the Madison Metropolitan Area is Metro Transit, which is owned by the City of Madison 
and operates within the oversight of the Mayor, Common Council, and the City’s Transit & Parking Commission. Metro 
contracts with other communities and public institutions (including UW-Madison and the Madison Metropolitan School 
District) to provide service. Most transit service is provided by Metro on regular fixed-routes using large buses. Other 
transit services include Metro paratransit service, other demand-responsive services, special event shuttles, state vanpools, 
and ridesharing services. 


Funding has been a major challenge for the transit system in the past and will continue to be in the future due to the lack 
of a dedicated local funding source for transit and very tight budget situations at the state and local levels. Table 29, on 
page 167, shows the transit system’s operating expenses and revenues from 2002-2006, which ranges from a low of $44.4 
million to a high of $51.7 million with an annual average of $48.9 million. 


TABLE 27 
FEDERAL AND STATE SPENDING COSTS BY FUNDING SOURCE 
NON-TRANSIT PROJECTS 2002-2006 


Funds Programmed ($000) 
2002 | 2003 | 2004 | 2005 | 2006 5yr Total | Average/yr 

A. ROADWAY FUNDS 

Federal 

Interstate Maintenance (I/M) 9,582 492 4,602 713 425 15,814 3,163 

National Highway System (NHS) 3,409 2,118 22,468 19,696 14,309 62,000 12,400 

Surface Transportation Program (STP) State Flexible 1,861 3,148 8,198 1,639 1,234 16,080 3,216 

STP Urban (Madison Urban Area) 4,990 4,990 5,320 5,320 6,227 26,847 5,369 

STP Safety 1,290 584 973 1,492 1,125 5,464 1,093 

STP Rural 1,200 600 2,720 4,520 904 

Bridge Replacement & Rehabilitation 118 492 827 81 1,558 3,076 615 

Federal Earmark n/a n/a 2,528 960 2,500 5,988 1,198 

Subtotal Federal 21,250 11,824 46,116 30,501 30,098 139,789 27,958 

State 6,272 11,032 18,016 13,766 14,172 63,258 12,652 
Subtotal Federal & State Roadway 27,522 40,609 
B. Federal & State Transportation (non-roadway & non-transit) 

Transp. & Community & System Pres. Pilot Prgm. (TCSP) n/a 110 

STP Transportation Enhancements 1,127 2,510 

Other State (WisDOA, WisDNR, UW, Ped/Bike, Rail) 1,273 8,829 
Subtotal 2,400 4,024 4,398 32,489 13,932 57,243 11,449 
Total Expenditures 29,922 26,880 68,530 76,756 58,202 260,290 52,058 
Source: Transportation Improvement Program (TIP) for the Dane County Area (2002-2006) 
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TABLE 28 
SUMMARY OF FEDERAL AND STATE SPENDING COSTS BY FUNDING SOURCE 
NON-TRANSIT PROJECTS 2002-2006 


Funds Programmed ($000) 
2002 Syr Total | Average/yr 


State and Federal 
Highway Const., Maint., etc 22,532 176,200 35,240 
STP Urban (Madison Urban Area) 4,990 26,847 5,369 


Transp. & Community & System Pres. Pilot Prgm. (TCSP) n/a 550 110 
STP Transportation Enhancements 1,127 12,550 2,510 
Other State 1,273 44,143 8,829 
Total Expenditures 29,922 | 26,880 | 68,530 58,202 260,290 52,058 


Source: Transportation Improvement Program (TIP) for the Dane County Area 


Major Metropolitan Area Projects 

These projects are typically funded with federal STP-Urban funds and/or local funds. The STP-Urban funds have been 
identified above. Some major projects have also been totally done with local funds. An example of the combination of 
STP-Urban funds and local funds on major projects, as well as the level of funding, can be found in Table 24, on page 
135, in the street and roadway recommendations section of the plan. The projects shown in the 2007-2010 column of 
Table 24 are projects already programmed in the Transportation Improvement Program (TIP) for the region. 


Projected Transportation Expenses and Revenues 

Assuming that the historical funding levels shown in Tables 26 through Table 29 will remain relatively constant over the 
next 24-year period to the year 2030, it is estimated that approximately $4,573,850,000 could potentially be available to 
finance projects. These projections are summarized in the bottom half of Table 30, on page 168. To estimate projected 
expenses over this period of time, levels of funding are based on the average annual amount of funding programmed in the 
MPO 2006-2010 TIP for each funding source. These projections are shown in the top half of Table 30. A constant dollar 
analysis was used. 


Expenses Notes 

@ The state and federal highway cost estimates are based on the average annual amount of state and federal funding 
programmed for 2007-2010 in the 2006-2010 TIP multiplied by the number of years for each project period. 

e TCSP funding has been relatively small in the Madison Metropolitan Area and future expenses are not expected. 

e@ The Dane County & Communities expenses are based on the annual average expenditure trends from 2001-2004 in 
Table 26. 

e Metro Transit capital costs are based on the average annual costs shown in Table 29 and multiplied by the number of 
years for each project period. 

e Metro Transit operating expenses were increased 3% per year based on the average increases in the past 5 years. 

e Metro Transit capital and operating costs do not include costs associated with a fixed guide way system and other as- 
sociated bus service improvements being studied by Transport 2020. A new funding source and governance structure 
are being studied as part of that project. 


Revenues Notes 

@ The state and federal highway revenue estimates are based upon spending levels from 2002 to 2006. Annual averages 
were estimated and then projected for each funding source for each future project period. 

e TCSP funding has been relatively small in the Madison Metropolitan Area and future revenues are not expected. 

e@ The Dane County & Communities revenues were assumed to continue into the future at the annual averages that were 
expended in the past. It is assumed that communities would adjust spending levels based on budget limits. 

e Metro Transit revenues assume that state and federal governments will continue to fund Metro at current funding 
ratios and percentages. It is assumed that local funding levels will remain the same or increase over the planning 
period. 
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TABLE 29 
METRO TRANSIT OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES (2002-2006) 


Funds Programmed ($000) 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 Syr Total Average/yr 

Expenditures 

Capital Costs 11,682 18,886 15,285 14,105 13,273 73,232 14,646 

Operating Costs 32,697 32,804 34,278 35,272 36,038 171,090 34,218 

Total Costs 44,380 244,322 48,864 
Revenues 

FTA Section 5307 & 5309 Capital 9,346 58,721 11,744 

State 85.20 Operating & JARC 14,867 76,452 15,290 

Farebox & Other Revenue 8,737 48,724 9,745 

Local Funds — Madison 9,200 48,766 9,753 

Other local funds 2,231 ; 11,658 2,332 


Total Revenues 44,380 51,691 49,563 49,377 49,311 244,322 48,864 


Source: Transportation Improvement Program (TIP) for the Dane County Area (2002-2006) 


The results of the expense and revenue projection analysis suggest that potential revenues will slightly exceed expenses 
during the 24-year period, but these projections could be affected by many factors. 


Recommended Plan Projects 

Table 24, on page 135, identifies the list of potential arterial street and roadway improvements from 2007-2030 recom- 
mended in the plan. It includes capacity improvement projects and system preservation projects. Section 1 and Section 3 
of the table identifies the potential capacity improvements and system preservation projects that are already programmed 
in the adopted 2006-2010 TIP for the region. Sources of funding and funding levels are also identified. 


It is assumed that the annual average level of funding from each funding source in the 2007-2010 time period will contin- 
ue over the planning horizon to be applied against projects identified in the 2011-2020 and 2021-2030 time periods shown 
in Sections 2 and 4 of Table 24. 


Capacity Improvements 
Local funds programmed for roadway capacity improvements in the 2007-2010 time period are just under $30 million or 


just under $7.5 million per year. This level of funding from local sources, if continued, is more than sufficient for projects 
identified in the 2011-2020 time period at $5.9 million per year or approximately $59 million over that decade. Similarly, 
it is also sufficient to cover projects identified in the 2021-2030 time period at $4.2 million per year or approximately 
$42.5 million over that decade. 


STP Urban funds for capacity improvements are currently programmed in the 2007-2010 time period at just under $1.7 
million or just under $0.5 million per year. The use of STP Urban funding for capacity improvements in the next two 
decades have not been specifically identified, but are typically used with local funds in the paragraph above which appear 
sufficient to cover the projects identified in the recommended plan. 


Federal and State funds for capacity improvements are currently programmed in the 2007-2010 time period at $25 million 
or just under $6.3 million per year. No capacity improvements have been identified over the next two time periods due to 
several studies that are underway. Recommended improvements and sources of funding are unknown at this time. The rec- 
ommended plan calls for the completion of studies of the Beltline and Beltline interchanges (Mineral Point Road, Verona 
Road, Fish Hatchery Road, Park Street/USH 14, and Stoughton Road), Interstate 39/90 and its interchanges at STH 19 and 
USH 12/18. It also recommends the completion of EISs for USH 51 (Interstate 139/90 to Terminal Drive), USH 51 (Mc- 
Farland to Stoughton), and the Verona Road/West Beltline Corridor. The types of improvements, timing of improvements, 
and sources of funding are dependent on the outcomes of these studies. New studies are programmed at $10.3 million. 
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TABLE 30 
PROJECTED EXPENSES AND REVENUES OF TRANSPORTATION PROJECTS 
MADISON METROPOLITAN PLANNING AREA (2007-2030) 


Projected Expenses ($000s) 
Planning 


2007-2010 | 2011-2020 | 2021-2030 Period Total 


State and Federal 

Highway Const., Maint., etc. 99,220 595,320 
STP Urban (Madison Urban Area) 23,332 139,992 
Transp. & Community & System Pres. Pilot Prgm. (TCSP) = - 
STP Transportation Enhancements 3,456 20,736 
Other State 28,724 172,344 


Subtotal 154,732 386,830 386,830 928,392 


Dane County & Communities 

Street Operations and Maintenance 153,626 921,754 
Street Construction 117,784 706,702 
Street-Related Facilities 17,777 106,662 


Subtotal 289,186 122,966 122,966 1,735,118 


Metro Transit 
Capital Expenses 58,584 351,504 
Operating Expenses 150,764 1,240,476 


Subtotal 209,348 611,390 171,242 1,591,980 


Total Projected Expenses 653,266 1,721,186 1,881,038 4,255,490 


Projected Revenues ($000s) 


State and Federal 

Highway Const., Maint., etc. 140,960 352,400 352,400 845,760 
STP Urban (Madison Urban Area) 21,478 53,694 53,694 128,866 
Transp. & Community & System Pres. Pilot Prgm. (TCSP) - - - - 
STP Transportation Enhancements 10,040 25,100 25,100 60,240 
Other State 35,314 88,286 88,286 211,886 


Subtotal 207,792 519,480 519,480 1,246,752 


Dane County & Communities 

Street Operations and Maintenance 153,626 921,754 
Street Construction 117,784 706,702 
Street-Related Facilities 17,777 106,662 


Subtotal 289,186 722,966 122,966 1,735,118 


Metro Transit 
Capital Expenses 58,584 351,504 
Operating Expenses 150,764 1,240,476 


Subtotal 209,348 611,390 771,242 1,591,980 


Total Projected Revenues 706,326 1,853,836 2,013,688 4,573,850 


Bridges are currently programmed with Federal and State funds at just over $5 million or just under $1.3 million per year 
in the 2007-2010 time period. As in the case above, capacity improvements for bridges in the next two time periods are 
unknown at this time. 


New interchanges that are not part of the studies identified above are currently programmed with local funds at $6.0 mil- 


lion in the 2007-2010 time period. One interchange at $16.0 million is programmed in the 2011-2020 time period with 
local funds and two interchanges totaling $12.0 million are planned in the 2021-2030 time period with local funds. 
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System Preservation 

Local funds programmed for roadway preservation improvements in the 2007-2010 time period are $20.0 million or ap- 
proximately $5.0 million per year. This level of funding from local sources, if continued, is more than sufficient for known 
projects identified in the 2011-2020 time period at approximately $2.1 million per year or approximately $20.7 million 
over that decade. System preservation projects have not been identified in the 2021-2030 time period. 


STP Urban funds for roadway preservation improvements are currently programmed in the 2007-2010 time period at 
$23.2 million or $5.8 million per year. This level of funding, if continued, is more than sufficient for projects identified in 
the 2011-2020 time period at $0.6 million per year or approximately $6.1 million over that decade. The use of STP Urban 
funding for preservation improvements in the last time period is unknown at this time. 


Federal and State funds for roadway preservation improvements are currently programmed in the 2007-2010 time period 
at $21.6 million or just over $5.4 million per year. This level of funding, if continued, is more than sufficient for known 
projects identified in the 2011-2020 time period at $1.2 million per year or approximately $12.0 million over that decade. 
The use of federal and state funding for preservation improvements in the last time period is unknown at this time. While 
Federal Earmarks have been identified in the 2007-2010 time period, earmarks in the next two time periods are unknown. 
Bridges are currently programmed with Federal and State funds at just over $4.2 million or just over $1.0 million per year 
in the 2007-2010 time period. System preservation improvements for bridges in the next two time periods are unknown at 
this time. 


System Preservation Beyond the Recommended Plan 

An emphasis area of SAFETEA-LU is for transportation plans to try to identify the costs of the projects for maintenance 
and preservation of the existing transportation system. This is a new area for the Madison Area MPO and significant ef- 
forts have been put forth to get the necessary data to do the analysis with limited success. 


For the first time, MPO staff was able to create a map (Figure 17 on page 47) showing the pavement condition of the local 
and state arterial and collector roadways for the year 2005. The difficulty in producing this map is that the state and local 
units of government use different pavement evaluation systems (see Roadway Pavement and Bridge Conditions section 
of the plan). In addition, gaps exist in data provided by local governments to the Wisconsin Information System for Local 
Roads (WISLR). However, MPO staff interpolated the data to the extent possible to produce Figure 17. From this map, it 
was determined that the overall pavement condition of state roadways is better than that of county and local arterial/col- 
lector roadways. Around 75% of state roadways are in the best pavement condition category compared to 36% of county 
and 44% of municipal arterial/collector roadways. 


To do a system preservation analysis of the roadways in the three pavement condition categories shown in Figure 17 on 
roadways other than the state highway system requires tying this information to the Local Street and Roadway Expenses 
(Operations and Maintenance and Construction) shown in Table 26. It is unknown, except for the City of Madison, the 
percent of these funds that are being spent on local roads versus collectors or arterials. Given this difficulty, the MPO will 
continue to work with WisDOT, FHWA, and local units of government to see if this gap can be bridged. 
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Environmental Justice Analysis 
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Environmental Justice Analysis 


As part of the Madison Area MPO’s continuing efforts to comply with Title VI and address environmental justice, both 

a qualitative and quantitative analysis was conducted to evaluate the impacts of the Regional Transportation Plan (RTP) 
2030 on minority populations, low-income households, and those households without access to an automobile. Efforts 
were also made throughout the planning process to ensure that minority and low-income populations were provided with 
an opportunity to fully participate in planning and decision making processes. (See discussion of public involvement ef- 
forts on pages 8-9). 


Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act (42 U.S.C. 2000d-1) states that ‘““No person in the United States shall, on the ground 
of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimi- 
nation under any program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance.” To further amplify Title VI, President Clin- 
ton issued Executive Order 12898 in 1994, Federal Actions to Address Environmental Justice in Minority Populations 
and Low-Income Populations. The purpose of the order is to make achieving environmental justice part of each Federal 
agency’s mission by identifying and addressing, as appropriate, disproportionately high and adverse human health or en- 
vironmental effects of government programs, policies, and investments, such as transportation facilities, on minority and 
low-income populations. The goal is to ensure that the benefits and burdens of government actions and investments are 
fairly distributed, and that minority and low-income populations are not disproportionately affected in an adverse way. In 
1997, the U.S. Department of Transportation (USDOT) issued an order to summarize and expand upon the requirements 
of Executive Order 12898 on Environmental Justice. The Order generally describes the process for incorporating environ- 
mental justice principles into all DOT existing programs, policies, and activities. 


Title VI, Executive Order 12898, the USDOT order, and other USDOT guidance do not contain specific requirements in 
terms of evaluating the impacts of transportation plans and programs on environmental justice populations. For this plan, 
a qualitative analysis was conducted of the impacts of proposed transportation projects on areas with high concentrations 
of these populations. In addition, a quantitative analysis was done using the regional travel model on the impacts of the 
recommended transit and roadway improvements on the accessibility to major employment, retail, educational, and recre- 
ation centers for these areas. It is anticipated that in the future, these analyses will be refined and improved. 


Environmental Justice Population and Areas of Concentration Within the Madison MPO Planning Area 

The minority population within the Madison Area MPO Planning Area is just under 45,000 or around 13% of the total 
population of 350,250. African Americans account for around 5% of this total and Asians account for another 4%. Other 
racial categories covered include American Indian or Alaskan Native, Native Hawaiian or other Pacific Islander, and 
multi-racial persons. The Hispanic or Latino population is just under 14,000 or around 4% of the entire planning area 
population. Table 31, on the next page, lists the number and percentage of minority and Hispanic populations in “selected” 
cities and villages within the planning area and in the Town of Madison. The table also lists autoless households and low- 
income population in those communities. The “low-income” population in the table includes persons aged 5 and over for 
whom poverty has been determined and 1s defined as those individuals and families with incomes less than 150% of the 
federal poverty level. Around 7.5% of the households in these communities are autoless and a little less than 18% are low- 
income. The larger cities and Town of Madison all have significant minority, Hispanic, and/or low-income populations. 


Minority and low-income populations are fairly dispersed throughout the Madison area. However, there is a concentra- 
tion of these environmental justice (EJ) populations in the south Madison area along the Beltline corridor. These areas 
include: Allied-Dunn’s Marsh neighborhood east of Verona Road; Burr Oaks and Arbor Hills neighborhoods in south 
central Madison; the areas west of Fish Hatchery Road in north Fitchburg; Southdale area in the Town of Madison west 
of Rimrock Road; Moorland-Rimrock neighborhood in the City of Madison; and the Broadway-Lakepoint neighborhood 
in Madison. There is also a concentration of low-income families/individuals and households with no vehicle available in 
the Park Street and downtown/UW-Madison campus areas, many of whom are students. In addition to the south side and 
downtown area, Madison’s north side is the area with probably the next heaviest concentration of EJ populations. 


Figures 45 through 48 on pages 176 to 179 show the areas with concentrations of EJ populations in relation to planned 
transportation projects. Areas highlighted as having concentrations of minority populations in Figures 45 and 47 include 


Census Block Groups with more than 36% minority population and a minimum of 50 persons. Areas highlighted in 
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Figures 46 and 48 include traffic analysis zones (which are larger than Census Block Groups) with over 170 families or 
individuals with incomes less than 150% of the federal poverty level and/or over 100 households with no motor vehicle 
available. 


TABLE 31 
ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE POPULATIONS IN SELECTED MUNICIPALITIES’ WITHIN 
THE MADISON METROPOLITAN PLANNING AREA 


Minority” Population Hispanic* Population Autoless Households Low Income Population* 


Municipality 


Madison, City 

Cottage Grove, Village 
Fitchburg, City 

Maple Bluff, Village 
McFarland, Village 
Middleton, City 
Monona, City 
Shorewood Hills, Village 
Stoughton, City 

Sun Prairie, City 
Verona, City 
Waunakee, Village 
Madison, Town 


‘Includes all cities and villages and the Town of Madison. 

?Includes Black/African American, American Indian and Alaska Native, Asian, Native Hawaiian and other Pacific Islander, other race, 
or two or more races. 

’Includes Hispanic or Latino Population of any race. This includes Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, or Other. 

“Includes persons aged 5 and over for whom poverty status has been determined. Low-income is defined as less than 150% of the 
federal poverty level. 


Means of Transportation and Travel Time to Work for Environmental Justice Populations 

A higher percentage of minority, Hispanic, and low-income persons residing in the Madison Urban Area use alternative 
means of transportation to work than white, non-Hispanic persons and those that are not low-income. According to 2000 
Census data, around 74% of white, non-Hispanic persons drove alone to work compared to only 56% of minority and 59% 
of Hispanic persons. Around 39% of persons with incomes below the federal poverty drove alone, and 55% of those with 
incomes less than 150% of the poverty level drove alone. Around 12.7% of minorities and 6.6% of Hispanic persons took 
the bus to work compared to 4.2% of the white, non-Hispanic population. For minority persons, Asians had the highest 
percentage of alternative transportation use with 15.5% carpooling, 15.5% using the bus, 16% walking, bicycling, or using 
other means. Around 51% drove alone. Around 34.8% of persons with incomes below the federal poverty level walked or 
bicycled to work and another 13% took the bus. 


The 2000 Census data also shows that minority and Hispanic persons had somewhat longer travel times to work than 
white, non-Hispanic persons. Around 19.5% of minority persons and 18.2% of Hispanic persons had travel times of 30 
minutes or greater compared to 15.8% of white, non-Hispanic persons. Around 55.5% of minorities had travel times of 
less than 20 minutes compared to 56.8 of white, non-Hispanic persons. In contrast to minority persons as a whole, Asians 
actually had somewhat shorter travel times compared to white, non-Hispanic persons. Around 61.2% of Asians had a 
travel time less than 20 minutes. The percentage with the longest travel times (30+ minutes) was about the same. 


The higher travel times for minorities overall can perhaps be partially attributed to their far greater use of car/vanpools 
and the bus. The mean travel time for those using 3+ person carpools was 20.6 minutes and the mean time for those using 
the bus was 25.5 minutes compared to 15.6 minutes for those driving alone. Because Asians’ travel times are shorter even 
though they have the highest use of car/vanpools and the bus, a higher percentage must live closer to where they work. 
This is consistent with the fact Asians have the highest percentage use of walking and bicycling for which the mean travel 
time is the shortest (13.8 minutes). 
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Transportation Project Analysis 

A qualitative transportation project analysis was conducted comparing the location of projects in relation to areas with 
concentrations of EJ populations. Figures 45 through 48, on the following pages, overlay the recommended major trans- 
portation improvements (primarily capacity expansion) and studies and the roadway preservation and high priority 
off-street bicycle facility projects on maps highlighting the areas with high concentrations of minority populations and 
high concentrations of low-income (less than 150% of the poverty level) families/individuals and/or households with no 
vehicle available. Roadway capacity expansion projects improve auto mobility for persons residing in or traveling to areas 
in the general vicinity of the roadway, but can have negative impacts on persons residing adjacent to or in close proximity 
to the roadway. Roadway preservation projects are generally considered to have a positive impact on the adjacent com- 
munity, particularly when they include pedestrian/bicycle facilities and safety and/or streetscape improvements. Some 
negative impacts may occur during construction of the project (e.g., noise, dust, etc.), however the potential benefits of the 
project (e.g., improved safety and traffic flow, smoother pavement, improved pedestrian and bicycle facilities, streetscape 
amenities) are assumed to outweigh the negative impacts. Off-street bicycle facilities also have a positive impact on the 
adjacent community by improving non-motorized accessibility. 


All of the recommended local arterial capacity expansion projects are located on the urban periphery, primarily the rapidly 
developing East and West sides of the greater Madison area. Major capacity expansion projects (i.e., addition of general 
purpose travel lanes) on arterials inside the Beltline and Interstate system are typically not feasible due to right-of-way 
limitations and impacts to adjacent development and the neighborhoods. Other capacity expansion projects include the 
Interstate system projects, which are addressing inter-regional mobility needs, and USHs 14 and 51 (north of STH 19). 
Figures 45 and 46, on pages 176-177, show that none of these projects is located in an EJ area. 


The only other location where a major capacity expansion is being considered is Verona Road (USH 18/151) and the West 
Beltline (USH 12/14). The Verona Road/West Beltline project is currently under study and a recommendation on the type 
of improvements is pending completion of a Final Environmental Impact Statement (FEIS) and identification of fund- 
ing. The long-term improvements being considered would have both positive and negative impacts on the Allied-Dunn’s 
Marsh neighborhood. As part of development of the Draft EIS, which was completed in 2004, an extensive EJ analysis 
was conducted and measures identified to minimize and mitigate the adverse impacts, including extension of Raymond 
Road across Verona Road into the neighborhood (under the Freeway alternative) and adding and improving pedestrian 
and bicycle accommodations to improve neighborhood access. WisDOT also funded a physical improvement plan for the 
neighborhood to plan for residential and commercial redevelopment and other public infrastructure (e.g., traffic calming, 
lighting). As this study continues and short-term and long-term improvements are implemented, WisDOT and the City of 
Madison will continue efforts to minimize and mitigate impacts on the neighborhood and utilize opportunities to improve 
access for the neighborhood and stimulate development of affordable housing and neighborhood-oriented businesses. 


The plan also recommends continued study of TSM/safety improvements to the Beltline and in particular the interchanges. 
There are high concentrations of EJ populations in close proximity to the Fish Hatchery Road and Park Street interchanges 
and any redesign of those facilities could potentially impact these areas. An EJ impact evaluation should be done as part of 
the study and measures identified to reduce any impacts and provide treatments that increase the safety and accessibility of 
these interchange areas for all modes of transportation and improve overall aesthetics (e.g., landscaping). Potential short- 
and long-term improvements are also being studied for the Stoughton Road (USH 51) corridor. There are two small areas 
with minority populations in the corridor, including near the East Washington Avenue intersection. It is unknown at this 
time what the recommended improvement projects will be, however impacts to these areas should be considered as part of 
the study and efforts made to make the corridor as safe and accessible as possible for people using all modes of transporta- 
tion. 


Figures 47 and 48, on pages 178-179, show the location of programmed and other planned roadway preservation projects 
in relation to areas with concentrations of EJ populations. Many of these projects are located in and will benefit EJ areas. 
These include the following: 

e@ State Street reconstruction; 

e East Washington Avenue reconstruction; 

e@ University Avenue reconstruction and pavement replacement projects; 

@ Monona Drive reconstruction; 
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FIGURE 45 
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FIGURE 46 
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FIGURE 47 
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FIGURE 48 
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e West Main Street in the City of Sun Prairie; and 
e STH 113 (Packers Avenue/Northport Drive) resurfacing. 


Most of these projects incorporate significant pedestrian/bicycle, safety, and streetscape improvements. For those that may 
not, such as the STH 113 resurfacing project, it is recommended that such improvements (e.g., sidewalk repair, pedestrian 
crossings) be incorporated as part of the project to the extent feasible. 


Figures 47 and 48 also show the programmed and planned high priority off-street bicycle/pedestrian projects that are 
part of the recommended regional bicycle way system plan. Many of these projects are located in or near EJ areas and 
will greatly improve non-motorized accessibility and strengthen the social fabric of these neighborhoods. These projects 
include: 


e@ Starkweather Creek (W. Branch) path and overpasses of East Washington Avenue and Aberg Avenue, which will 
provide safe, convenient crossings over these major roadways and connect the Worthington Park and Truax 
neighborhoods to shopping, recreational, and other areas and the rest of the Madison area bicycle network. 


@ Sherman Flyer path, which will provide North side neighborhoods, including Vera Court and Berkly Oaks, with a 
safe, convenient route to schools, parks, potential employment areas, and into downtown. Sherman Avenue currently 
presents a major barrier to bicycling on the North side and there is no alternative route. 


e@ Beltline bicycle/pedestrian overpass at Perry Street, which will connect the Burr Oaks neighborhood to the 
employment area south of the Beltline. 


@ Cannonball Trail and Beltline overpass, which will provide the Arbor Hills and north Fitchburg neighborhoods 
along Fish Hatchery Road with a safe, direct route into downtown Madison and connect them to the commercial area 
along the Beltline, Leopold School, the Capital City Trail, and other destinations. 


e@ Ice Age Junction Trail, which will provide the Park Ridge and other southwest neighborhoods with convenient 
access to existing and planned commercial areas along McKee Road, parks, and the Military Ridge Trail. 


e@ Junction Ridge overpass of Beltline, which will connect the Wexford Ridge neighborhood with commercial and 
employment areas west of the Beltline. 


@ Campus Drive/University Avenue Rail Corridor path projects, which will provide a direct, continuous route into 
downtown and destinations along University Avenue for Madison neighborhoods in the corridor and Middleton. 


e@ USH 151 Corridor path/underpass, which will provide Sun Prairie residents with safe, direct access to the East 
Towne area and into Madison. 


In conclusion, EJ areas are only negatively impacted by one potential roadway capacity expansion project, the Verona 
Road/West Beltline project, which is not a part of the fiscally constrained plan at this point in time. The impacts of the 
project are being evaluated as part of the EIS process and strategies have been proposed to minimize and mitigate these 
impacts. Neighborhood access would actually be improved under the freeway alternative being considered. In addition, 
a relatively high proportion of the roadway preservation and off-street bicycle projects, which benefit neighborhoods in 
these corridors, are located in or near identified EJ areas. 


Transit Service Analysis 

Figures 45 through 48 show the 2005 Metro Transit fixed-route system service area boundary and the communities (Cities 
of Sun Prairie and Stoughton) with shared ride taxi systems. One can see from these figures that these transit service areas 
encompass all of the EJ areas. The level of transit service to these areas is good with multiple routes serving most areas, 
reflecting the different functional systems operated by Metro (core, commuter, connector, peripheral, circulator routes). 
The level of service is particularly good for EJ areas considering that most are located towards the edges of Metro’s ser- 
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vice area boundary outside the transfer points. Metro’s transit system is set up to provide the highest levels of service in 
the arterial corridors leading to the downtown/UW-Madison campus area where multiple routes converge providing higher 
effective bus frequencies. 


While transit service to two of the major employment/activity centers (American Center, Fitchburg Center) is limited, 

the service to most of them is excellent with midday as well as peak service. Transit service to the intercity bus station is 
excellent and service to the airport is good having been improved in 2004. There is no weekend service to the airport, but 
private taxi service (including less expensive shared-ride service) is available 24 hours a day. 


As part of its Title VI compliance monitoring, Metro Transit updated its Title VI Plan in 2004 to provide detailed com- 
parative information about transit services being provided in minority versus non-minority neighborhoods.'’ The analysis 
conducted for the Title VI Plan looked at the level of service (peak vehicle loads, average age of vehicles, headways, 
amenities) for identified minority neighborhoods and compared the quality of service (travel time to downtown, regional 
malls, MATC) for minority vs. representative non-minority neighborhoods. 


According to the analysis, 36 of 49 (73%) of Metro routes had at least 1/3 of its mileage within a minority area in 2004. 
The headways for the minority areas meet Metro’s standards for the different functional route systems with a few excep- 
tions for the south central and northwest areas where service levels are determined by contracting jurisdictions.'® The 
minority areas compared favorably with non-minority areas in the other service level categories. The travel times from 
minority areas to the major transit destinations were comparable overall to those from representative non-minority areas. 
Travel times to the regional malls were longer, but times to MATC were shorter. The longest travel times to the malls were 
for the South side where multiple jurisdictions fragment Metro’s routing and impact service levels.'® 


Metro also looked at work trip travel patterns, using Census Transportation Planning Package (CTPP) data provided by 
Madison Area MPO staff. The analysis found that the highest percentage of both minority and representative non-minority 
area commuters worked in the downtown, UW campus, and West Towne areas, but that the work trips were very dis- 
persed. Thirteen of the fourteen major employment destinations were served by Metro. 


Metro implemented major service improvements for the West and South sides of the Madison area in August 2006. These 
improvements implemented many of the recommendations in the 2004-2008 Transit Development Program for the Madi- 
son Urban Area. Many of these service improvements benefit EJ areas. These include: 


e Addition of new connecting service on Route 16 between the South and East Transfer Points, which provides 
South side neighborhoods with much faster service to LaFollette High School, East Towne, southeast industrial 
area, and other destinations. 


e Faster, more frequent peak hour service on Route 47 serving the Arbor Hills and Fish Hatchery corridor neighbor- 
hoods. 


e@ New direct connection from the South Transfer Point into the UW campus via Park and Mills Streets on new Route 
44. 


e@ Faster, more direct service between the South and East Transfer Points through the Isthmus on Route 5 serving the 
Park Street corridor. Routes 5 and 44 together provide a higher frequency of service in the Bram/Beld Street area. 


e Higher level of service on Sheboygan Avenue during peak hours. This area has a high concentration of low-income 
and autoless households and is one of the largest generators of transit trips. 


e Faster, more direct service to downtown on Route 14, serving the Wexford Ridge neighborhood. 


'” See Title VI Compliance Monitoring: Supplement to Title VI Information for the Madison Urbanized Areas — 2002 Update, prepared by the Madison Metro Transit System (December 6, 
2004). 

'S Service improvements implemented in August 2006 addressed most or all of the deficiencies in these areas. 

'° Service improvements implemented in August 2006 added a connector route between the South and East Transfer Points substantially reducing the travel time from South side neighbor- 
hoods to the East Towne Mall. 
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e Expansion of service between Middleton and Madison and introduction of new transfer opportunities for intra- 
Middleton travel. 


Some trade-offs had to be made with the August 2006 service improvements as they resulted in an actual net reduction in 
the overall number of service hours due to budgetary constraints. For example, convenient service from the Regent Street/ 
West Washington Avenue area to Meriter Hospital was lost with the elimination of Route 8. However, the redistribution of 
service hours significantly improved overall service and benefited many EJ areas in particular. 


The Regional Transportation Plan (RTP) recommends continued efforts to improve local bus service, including addition 
of express routes from peripheral neighborhoods and outlying communities. Because many of the EJ areas are located 

on the periphery of the service area, addition of express service would be particularly beneficial for these areas. It would 
also make trips from one side of the urban area to the other (e.g., South/Southwest side to Dane County Job Center on the 
North side) much more convenient. The plan also recommends working to reach regional agreement on and implement the 
service and finance/governance recommendations of the Transport 2020 (East-West Transit Corridor) Study. This study 

is looking at implementing a long-standing RTP recommendation to develop high capacity fixed-guideway transit service 
in the corridor with complementary express and local bus service. As illustrated by Figure 21 on page 62, this corridor 
accounts for a very high percentage of all transit riders. While there are not many EJ areas within the fixed-guideway cor- 
ridor, residents of these areas would still benefit from the rail and bus service, which would provide shorter travel times to 
many key destinations. See the accessibility analysis below. 


Accessibility Analysis 

Accessibility is another indication of how well the current transportation system serves EJ areas and the impact that the 
RTP 2030 projects will have on these areas. How accessible are major employment/activity centers by auto and transit? 
How will EJ areas be affected by implementation of projects recommended in this plan that increase auto or transit capac- 
ity? Will accessibility be disproportionately gained in one area over another? 


Using the Madison Area MPO’s regional travel model, a travel time analysis was conducted for seven different EJ areas. 
The analysis looked at current auto and transit travel times from the EJ areas to selected major employment, shopping, 
educational, medical, and recreational centers, and then looked at the change in accessibility (i.e., auto and transit travel 
times) after implementation of the capacity expansion roadway projects in the recommended, fiscally constrained plan 
and the recommended transit system improvements. For the analysis of current transit travel times, travel time data was 
obtained from Metro Transit’s Trip Planner software rather than the regional travel model for two reasons. First, this data 
reflects the most current transit system, including service changes implemented in August 2006. Secondly, work is still be- 
ing done to refine the calibration of the mode choice/transit portion of the model as part of the Transport 2020 Study. The 
model is still useful for comparing travel times before and after implementation of recommended regional transit improve- 
ments, but at this point cannot accurately replicate “real world” transit travel times between all of the origin-destination 
pairs. 


The transit system improvements assumed for the analysis of the recommended plan included a hybrid rail system in the 

East-West Transit Corridor—one of the alternatives being considered as part of the Transport 2020 Study—with comple- 
mentary express bus service. Some local bus service was also added. This was primarily new service to developing areas, 
but also included new South to East Transfer Point connecting service that was implemented in August 2006. 


The EJ areas and employment and other centers were selected for the analysis based upon the number of trips from/to the 
areas, their significance as important destinations, and their geographic distribution within the Madison urban area. The 
purpose was to analyze a representative sample of EJ areas and centers spread throughout the Madison urban area. Be- 
cause the analysis included a transit travel time component, only areas within the current Metro Transit service area were 
selected. Figure 49, on the next page, shows the locations of the EJ areas and centers for which the accessibility analysis 
was conducted. 


Table 32, on page 184, shows the current weekday peak period transit travel times from the EJ areas to all of the centers. 
Both in-vehicle travel time and walk time are shown. The in-vehicle time includes the transfer time where a transfer is 
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FIGURE 49 
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involved. The initial wait time at the bus stop is not included. This would typically add another 5-10 minutes to the total 
travel time. Five of the seven EJ areas are located on the fringe of the Metro service area outside the bus transfer points. 
Most of the centers analyzed are also located close to the outer edge of the Madison urban area and Metro service area. As 
a result, travel times for many of the O-D pairs are quite long, particularly for trips from one side of the urban area to the 
other (i.e., south-to-north, west-to-east). In contrast, travel time to downtown and the UW-Madison campus exceeds 45 
minutes for only one of the EJ areas (Wexford, which has a 48-minute total travel time to downtown). 


The Vera Court area on Madison’s North side has the longest travel times, while the centrally located Braxton Place area 
has the shortest travel times. Most travel times from the Sheboygan Avenue area are also under 45 minutes. That area 

has a high level of transit service and ridership. Travel times for cross-town trips on the same side of the urban area (e.g., 
southwest to south, southeast to east) are generally 45 minutes or less. These trips usually require only one transfer and the 
distances are short enough to keep travel times reasonable. It is the trips from one side of the urban area to the other (e.g., 
southwest to north) that the transit system is unable to serve effectively. The combination of the longer distances, lack of 
express service, and the requirement of two transfers results in travel times of one hour or longer. 


Table 33, on page 184, shows the 2000 base year peak period auto travel times from the EJ areas to all of the centers. 
Travel times are 25 minutes or less with three exceptions. The majority of travel times are 20 minutes or less. Most of the 
EJ areas are located with good access to the arterial roadway system, which contributes to the shorter travel times even for 
trips from one side of the urban area to the other. 


Table 34, on the next page, shows the a.m. peak period in-vehicle transit travel times for the future year 2030 scenario 
with the recommended transit system improvements (see Figure 40 on page 131) compared to the “existing plus commit- 
ted” transit system. There is a small (2-3 minutes or less) reduction in travel time to most centers from all of the EJ areas 
except the Wexford area. The fact that the modeling doesn’t show a reduction in travel time for the Wexford area is puz- 
zling, since it is located north of Mineral Point Road which is served by a new rail system in the recommended plan sce- 
nario. Further analysis is needed of this area. Overall, the reductions in travel time for the recommended plan scenario are 
greatest for trips to West Towne, the existing UW Research Park, and UW-Madison, which are all served by the proposed 
rail line. The consultants for the Transport 2020 Study are currently in the process of making some major improvements to 
the mode choice and transit portions of the MPO’s regional travel model. The transit accessibility analysis will be revisited 
as part of that study following implementation of these improvements. 


Table 35, on the next page, shows the auto travel times for the future year 2030 scenario with the recommended roadway 
system improvements compared to the “existing plus committed” (E+C) roadway system. Travel times from the EJ areas 
to the majority of centers are shorter under the recommended plan scenario, but the difference is less than one minute in 
almost all cases. Travel times are slighter longer from most EJ areas to WPS/South Towne, Oscar Mayer, East Towne, and 
MATC-Truax campus. The slightly longer travel times to these centers is probably due to minor regional traffic distribu- 
tion changes as a result of the roadway capacity expansions in the plan scenario, particularly the Reiner/Sprecher Road 
corridor and CTH M (North) projects. The travel time impacts for non-EJ areas (other than the far east and west side areas 
where the projects are located) would be similar. The small differences in travel times between the recommended plan and 
E+C scenarios is not surprising since the roadway capacity improvements are almost all on the fast developing east and 
west periphery of the urban area where existing two-lane rural roadways need to be improved to urban standards. The auto 
travel times for the 2030 scenarios are considerably longer (3 to 7 minutes or more in some cases) than the 2000 base year, 
reflecting the increased future traffic congestion. 


The EJ analysis conducted for this regional transportation plan update is just a small part of ongoing efforts by the MPO, 
WisDOT, and local units of government to comply with Title VI and address environmental justice. More in-depth EJ 
analyses are being or will be conducted as part of ongoing corridor studies (e.g., USH 51 North and South Corridors, 
Beltline Corridor, Transport 2020 (East-West Transit Corridor) Study). The MPO conducts an EJ analysis of the five-year 
Transportation Improvement Program (TIP) each year as part of the annual update. Also, implementing agencies conduct 
EJ analyses as individual projects move foreward through the environmental analysis and design stages. 
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Further Planning and Concluding Comments 


Meeting SAFETEA-LU Requirements 

The Safe, Accountable, Flexible, Transportation Equity Act—A Legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU) was signed into law 
in August 2005, reauthorizing the Federal surface transportation programs. SAFETEA-LU maintains the basic structure 
of Federal programs and planning requirements established in the landmark Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act (ISTEA) of 1991 and continued under the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) of 1998, but does 
make some changes in both. 


SAFETEA-LU includes some additional requirements for regional or metropolitan transportation plans. It is anticipated 
that final regulations detailing the new metropolitan planning requirements will be adopted in early 2007. In the mean- 
time, the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) has issued interim guidance on the new planning requirements. 


Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs) such as the Madison Area MPO that had already initiated development of 
their regional transportation plans at the ttme SAFETEA-LU was adopted have the option of completing their plans under 
TEA-21 requirements. However, a plan amendment would need to be completed prior to adoption of the 2008 Transporta- 
tion Improvement Program (TIP) in the fall of 2007 in order to make the plan fully compliant with SAFETEA-LU. 


It is anticipated that the Madison Area MPO will need to complete an amendment of this plan to make it SAFETEA-LU 
compliant. SAFETEA-LU identifies the following six elements that must be included in metropolitan plans: 


e Identification of transportation facilities 

e Mitigation activities 

e Financial plan 

@ Operational and management strategies 

e Capital investment and other strategies to preserve existing and future transportation infrastructure 
e Transportation and transit enhancement activities 


In formulating these elements, the impacts on eight planning factors are to be considered. The eight planning factors are 
listed on pages 9-10 of this plan. It is expected that some additional work will be needed to address the mitigation activi- 
ties and financial plan elements and more fully consider the security of the transportation system, one of the eight planning 
factors. 


The environmental mitigation activities identified in the plan are to be developed in consultation with Federal, state, and 
tribal wildlife, land management, and regulatory agencies. MPO staff plan to meet with representatives of such agencies to 
review the plan and discuss environmental issues with them. It is not anticipated that any major environmental issues will 
be identified. With one exception, the western end of the proposed North Mendota Parkway project, all proposed major 
roadway and transit capacity expansion projects are located within or adjacent to existing rights of way. An environmental 
study is going to be conducted to determine the route for the North Mendota Parkway that has the least environmental im- 
pact. The purpose and need for the project is well documented in the North Mendota Parkway Alternatives Study (2003) 
and this plan. 


As noted in the Financial Analysis section of the plan, further work is needed to identify the costs of projects for main- 
tenance and preservation of the existing transportation system. MPO staff was relatively successful in putting together 
data on overall pavement conditions of the area’s arterial and collector roadways. Data was also collected on local street 
expenses. However, the percent of expenses used for operation and management versus construction and for arterials and 
collectors versus local streets is unknown except for the City of Madison. In addition, MPO staff were unable to develop 
a good methodology for using the pavement condition data to project future maintenance and reconstruction needs and 
costs. 


Security of the transportation system will also likely need to be further addressed with a discussion of emergency plan- 
ning, alternate routes, and other issues. 
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Plan Update Following Completion of Ongoing Major Corridor Studies 

Transportation planning is a continuous process with regional plans refined through more detailed subarea or corridor 
plans, the results of which are then incorporated into the next update of the regional plan. This plan recommends continu- 
ing or initiating a number of corridor studies. These include studies of the Beltline, Verona Road, and USH 51 and the 
Transport 2020 (East-West Transit Corridor) Study. Further more detailed operations and corridor level analyses are need- 
ed from these studies before specific recommended projects can be included in the regional transportation plan. Funding 
sources for the recommended projects must also be identified in order for them to be included in the fiscally constrained 
plan. When these studies are completed and regional agreement is reached on the recommended long-term transportation 
improvement projects and funding is identified, the plan will be amended to add the project(s). 


Projects Beyond Financial Constraint 

Section 5 of Table 24 beginning on page 135 of the plan identifies several potential arterial roadway capacity expansion 
projects, which will be needed, but for which funding has not been identified. Among these projects is the North Mendota 
Parkway. These “illustrative” projects are not part of financial constrained plan at this time because their inclusion would 
result in total costs exceeding the projected federal funding amounts that will be available. It is possible that some may 
proceed with local funding. 


It is also possible, however, that this list may grow as the financial analysis is refined. The MPO will be attempting to 
come up with a methodology for better estimating future roadway preservation needs and available funding to address 
those needs. The list of future needed arterial roadway preservation projects in Section 4 of Table 24 is clearly not com- 
plete. In fact, there are no projects identified in the last time period from 2021 to 2030. Once the likely future projects and 
available funding have been identified, there may be less funding available for capacity expansion projects. Table 30 on 
page 168 of the plan shows that projected revenues for roadway related projects exceeds projected expenses by $318 mil- 
lion. While funding levels appear to match, it is unknown if this is enough to cover the as yet identified roadway preserva- 
tion project needs. 


In the case of public transit, implementing many of the service improvements recommended in the plan, including those 
resulting from the Transport 2020 (East-West Transit Corridor) Study, will require development of an alternative means of 
operations funding to ease the burden on local governments. The current funding structure relies too heavily on the local 
property tax. In 2005, around 25% of Metro Transit operating revenue came from local property taxes. With costs rising 
on average around 3% just to maintain the same service levels, federal funding maximized, and little or no recent state 
funding increases, local governments have been squeezed and the overall number of service hours has declined for the 
past several years. A new dedicated funding source will be necessary to allow any major expansion of service. 


Regional Indicators: Measuring Progress Towards the Region’s Transportation Goals 

The Regional Transportation Plan 2030 identifies transportation improvements and strategies/implementation actions 
designed to bring the region closer to achieving the overall goal of an integrated and balanced land use and transportation 
system. The plan includes goals and policy objectives related to the overall transportation system, land use and transporta- 
tion system coordination, and the different elements of the transportation system. MPO staff plan to develop a set of quan- 
titative and qualitative indicators that can be used to periodically assess progress in meeting these plan goals and policy 
objectives. 


The objective will be to develop indicators that are: outcome-based; regional in geographic scope to the extent possible; 
measurable over the long term; and based on publicly available data sources due to the high cost of data collection and 
the need for consistent and continuing reporting. Data needs will be identified and MPO staff will work with WisDOT and 
FHWA staff to address existing data deficiencies. Qualitative indicators and analysis will be used to supplement the more 
quantitative indicators. 


Development and application of the regional indicators will allow the region to see where progress is being made towards 


the goals, where efforts need to be strengthened, and where we may need to rethink goals or the approaches to meeting 
them. The picture provided by such assessments will serve as an important foundation for future plan updates. 
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Critical Role of Land Use in Transportation Planning 

Land use development and redevelopment, in terms of its type, intensity, design, and location, has a profound effect on 
our transportation system. While the transportation projects and strategies recommended in this plan will play an impor- 
tant role in addressing future transportation needs and improving the performance of the transportation system, achieving 
the land use policy objectives on page 129 will play an even greater role. Of the land use policy objectives, perhaps the 
most important is planning for concentrated, higher density, mixed-use employment/activity centers (particularly along 
transit corridors) and redevelopment of existing such centers to improve pedestrian/bicyclist accessibility and support 
transit service. The concentration of development in such areas and other smaller neighborhood centers, when properly 
designed, can reduce overall region-wide congestion and provide convenient mode choice options, while at the same time 
accommodating growth and expanded economic development opportunities. 


Land use planning and development decisions are made at the local level. It is important that local communities care- 
fully consider the transportation impacts of their land use plans and development decisions and coordinate such decision 
making with the MPO. This is particularly the case where those decisions involve changes to adopted land use plans upon 
which this transportation plan is based. The MPO can provide assistance to local communities, for example by reviewing 
traffic impact analyses prepared by developers or in some cases providing traffic forecasts using the MPO’s regional travel 
forecast model. In the past, MPO staff has prepared multi-modal transportation impact analyses for urban service area 
(USA) amendment requests approved by the regional planning commission (RPC). With the creation of the new Capital 
Area RPC, there is an opportunity for the MPO to once again play a role in identifying important transportation issues as 
part of the USA amendment process. Once the new Capital Area RPC is established and its regional planning responsibili- 
ties are clarified, the MPO can work out with the new RPC arrangements for ensuring coordinated planning efforts. 
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Air Quality Impacts Analysis of the Recommended Regional 
Transportation Plan 2030 


Introduction 

The Federal Clean Air Act (CAA) has established National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQSs) in order to protect 
public health, safety and welfare from known or anticipated effects of certain “criteria” pollutants. They are called crite- 
ria air pollutants because the agency has regulated them by first developing health-based criteria as the basis for setting 
permissible levels. Geographic areas or air quality control regions that meet or do better than the NAAQS are designated 
by the United States Environmental Protection Agency (USEPA) as “attainment” areas. Areas that are shown through 

air quality monitoring to exceed a NAAQS are designated as “non-attainment” areas for that pollutant. For areas that are 
designated as non-attainment, states must submit State Implementation Plans (SIP) that demonstrate through air quality 
modeling how the area(s) will attain the NAAQS through implementation of air pollutant reduction measures and then 
later demonstrate through air quality monitoring attainment of the NAAQS. 


Ground level ozone and carbon monoxide (CO) are among the criteria pollutants for which NAAQSs have been desig- 
nated. Ground-level ozone is produced by a combination of pollutants from many sources, including motor vehicles and 
electric power plants burning fossil fuels. The two primary smog-producing pollutants are oxides of nitrogen (NOX) and 
volatile organic compounds (VOC). They react together in the presence of heat and sunlight to form ozone. Nearly one- 
half of Dane County’s smog-producing pollutants come from motor vehicles, as well as other gasoline and diesel engines 
that power everything from construction equipment to lawn mowers. This ground level ozone should not be confused with 
the good ozone that occurs naturally in the Earth’s atmosphere—10 to 30 miles above the Earth’s surface—where it forms 
a protective layer that shields us from the sun’s harmful ultraviolet rays. 


In 1997, USEPA established a new eight-hour standard of 0.08 parts per million for ground-level ozone. Based upon air 
quality monitoring, a number of southeastern Wisconsin counties were designated non-attainment areas for ozone under 
the new standard in 2004. Most of the counties had been designated non-attainment under the old one-hour standard as 
well. The Wisconsin Department of Natural Resources has until June 15, 2007 to prepare a new SIP to attain the eight- 
hour standard. For areas designated as non-attainment, MPOs must demonstrate conformity of the long-range regional 
transportation plan (RTP) and transportation improvement program (TIP) with SIP. This conformity assessment involves a 
comparison of forecast mobile sector (motor vehicles) emissions from the RTP and TIP with the SIP. 


Dane County was designated as attainment for ground-level ozone. Dane County is also in attainment of the NAAQS for 
all other criteria pollutants. While Dane County was designated attainment for ozone, monitoring data shows that the air 
quality is considered unhealthy during some summer days and that the county could become non-attainment for ozone 

in the future. WisDNR’s air quality modeling also shows that air pollutant emissions in Dane County contribute to ozone 
formation in the state’s southeastern counties, which are non-attainment. The Dane County Clean Air Coalition (CAC)—a 
private/public partnership of businesses, schools, government agencies, and citizens—has been formed to work together to 
voluntarily reduce air pollution, keep the air healthy, and help ensure Dane County continues to meet state and federal air 
quality standards. The Madison Area MPO is a member of the CAC. 


Regional Transportation Plan Air Quality Impacts 

While Dane County is in attainment of the ozone standard and thus the Madison Area MPO was not required to conduct a 
conformity analysis for the Regional Transportation Plan 2030, the MPO nonetheless conducted an air quality emissions 
analysis of the plan. In most respects, this analysis met USEPA’s criteria for conformity determinations, including use of 
the most recent planning assumptions and the most recent emissions estimation model, USEPA’s Mobile 6.2 model. 


Motor vehicle emissions are influenced by a number of factors such as vehicle age, vehicle fleet mix, average speed, aver- 
age trip length, temperature, miles traveled, and engine condition. In non-attainment areas, federally mandated emission 
control regulations such as vehicle inspection and maintenance programs also affect emissions. The RTP land use-related 
and roadway and transit facility recommendations can reduce motor vehicle emissions to some extent by reducing vehicle 
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trips and trip lengths, vehicle miles traveled (VMT), and by reducing traffic congestion. RTP recommendations related to 
bicycle and pedestrian facilities, travel demand management (TDM) programs, and transportation system management 
(TSM) measures can also have an impact on motor vehicle emissions, but the MPO’s regional travel forecast model is not 
capable of estimating the impacts of these facilities and measures on vehicle trips and VMT. 


The air quality analysis showed that the largest impact on motor vehicle emissions will occur from changes in the mo- 

tor vehicle fleet as newer, lower pollutant emitting vehicles replace the older higher emitting vehicles. The transportation 
improvements in the RTP will have little relative impact on vehicle trips and VMT. Table A-1 shows the average vehicle 
speed, vehicle trips, VMT per day, and pollutant emissions for: (1) the 2000 base year scenario; (2) the 2030 future year 
scenario with the existing plus committed (E+C) roadway and transit system!; and (3) the 2030 future year scenario with 
the recommended roadway capacity expansion projects and the recommended transit service improvements. The roadway 
capacity improvements are listed in Sections | (those already programmed) and 2 (additional recommended projects) of 
Table 24 on pages 135-136 and illustrated in Figure 41 on page 134. The transit system improvements include the hybrid 
rail and express bus system illustrated in Figure 40 on page 131 as well as additional local bus service improvements. 


The 2000 base year vehicle trips of 1.618 million are estimated to produce 12.187 million VMT on an average weekday in 
the Madison urban area and surrounding Dane County at an average speed of 35.8 miles per hour (mph). In the 2030 E+C 
scenario, the forecast land use development growth increases vehicle trips from 1.618 to 2.314 million and VMT from 
12.187 to 18.270 million. This growth in traffic and implementation of only the committed transportation system improve- 
ments results in increased congestion levels, dropping the system-wide average speed to 29.6 mph. Pollutant levels still 
fall even though congestion levels rise because of newer vehicles gradually replacing older (more polluting) vehicles 

over time. By implementing the roadway and transit improvements recommended in the plan, average system-wide speed 
increases to 31.2 mph, although still well below the 2000 base year speed of 35.8 mph. Vehicle trips per day drop from 
2.314 to 2.310 million compared to the 2030 E+C scenario and VMT drops from 18.270 to 18.207 million. The increase in 
average speed and slight reductions in trips and VMT result in a slight reduction of VOC, NOX, and CO emissions for the 
2030 recommended plan scenario compared to the 2030 E+C scenario. 


TABLE A-1 


Regional Transportation Plan 2030 Air Quality Impacts 


AVI. | Vehicle Trips | Vehicle Miles of | Pollutants Tons/Day 
Speed 


Land Use/Transportation 


Scenario MPH Per Day Travel Per Day | yoo (ere) NOx 


2000 Land Use & 
Existing+Committed Highway 
Network & 2004 Bus Transit 35.8 1,617,857 12,187,307 
2030 Land Use & 
Existing+Committed Highway 
Network & 2004 Bus Transit 29.6 2,313,781 18,269,751 
2030 Land Use & 
Recommended Plan Roadway 
Network & Express Bus/Rail 
Transit : 2,310,319 18,207,375 


'The existing plus committed (E+C) systems include facilities that existed in 2000, capacity expansion projects that were built since then, and programmed projects with 
committed funding in the MPO’s 2002-2006 Transportation Improvement Program (TIP). 
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Discussion of Roadway Levels of Service (LOS) for Motorists —— 


Roadway level of service (LOS) is a concept, which denotes the different operating conditions that occur on a roadway 
and the perception of those conditions by motorists when accommodating various traffic volumes. It places traffic flow 
conditions into six levels of service, designated A through F, from best to worst. The concept can also be used for con- 
trolled street intersections with queuing time used to measure the LOS. 


A nationally recognized LOS concept has also been developed for public transit. LOS concepts have also been developed 
for bicycling and walking, although they are not as well established. Factors considered for transit LOS include frequency 
of service, span of service, reliability of service, bus stop facilities and amenities, and accessibility of bus stops. The LOS 
concept was used in the Madison Area MPO’s 2000 Bicycle Transportation Plan to denote the suitability of streets for 
bicycling. Factors included motor vehicle traffic volume, traffic speeds, inside lane width, presence of a bike lane or paved 
shoulder, presence of parking, and land use. The various modes interact with each other such that LOS improvements for 
one mode may improve or lower the LOS for other modes. Research is currently being conducted to attempt to develop a 
multimodal LOS for urban streets. 


The factors that may be considered in evaluating roadway LOS for motorists include the following: 
1. Operating speed and travel time 
2. Traffic interruptions or restrictions 
3. Freedom to maneuver 
4. Safety 
5. Driving comfort and convenience 
6. Economy 


However, a more practical approach to ascertaining LOS commonly uses operating speed and the ratio of traffic volume 
to capacity. Operating speed is the highest overall speed at which a motorist can travel on the roadway under favorable 
weather conditions and under prevailing traffic conditions without at any time exceeding the safe speed as determined by 
the design of the roadway. The volume-to-capacity (V/C) ratio can be thought of as a “desired capacity” as the capacity is 
typically related to a LOS selected for a facility. For example, for the traffic modeling conducted for this plan LOS E was 
used as the capacity or V/C of 1.0. It refers to the amount of traffic that a roadway can accommodate while still maintain- 
ing a quality of service appropriate to the indicated LOS. Typically, this refers to the peak hour or peak period although 
daily capacities are currently used in the MPO’s regional travel model. The daily capacity assumes a certain percentage of 
the traffic occurs in the peak and off-peak periods. 


In addition to the LOS selected, factors that determine the capacity of a roadway include the following: 
1. Number of travel lanes 
2. Width of travel lanes 
3 Operating speed 
4. Presence or absence of shoulders (for rural or access controlled roadways) 
5. Grades 
6. Presence or absence or a median 
7. Intersection design (“% of turns from exclusive lanes) (for surface streets) 
8. Spacing and timing of traffic signals (for surface streets) 
9. Spacing of driveways (if any) (for surface streets) 
10. Presence or absence of parking and bus stops (for surface streets) 
11. Volume of trucks, buses, and other large vehicles 


The Highway Capacity Manual published by the Transportation Research Board and the AASHTO Geometric Design 
of Highways and Streets (“Green Book”) list the following levels of service: A = Free flow; B = Reasonably free flow; 
C = Stable flow; D = Approaching unstable flow; E = Unstable flow; and F = Forced or breakdown flow. The following 
descriptions provide more detail on the characteristics of the different levels of service: 
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Level of Service A 

Describes a condition of free flow with low traffic volumes and high speeds. Traffic density is low with speeds controlled 
by driver desires, speed limits, and physical roadway conditions. There 1s little or no restriction in maneuverability due to 
the presence of other motor vehicles, and drivers can maintain their desired speeds with little or no delay. 


Level of Service B 

This is still in the zone of stable flow, but with operating speeds beginning to be restricted somewhat by traffic conditions. 
Drivers still have reasonable freedom to select their speed and lane of operation. Reductions in speed are not unreason- 
able, with a low probability of traffic flow being restricted. 


Level of Service C 

This is still in the zone of stable flow, but speeds and maneuverability are more closely controlled by the higher volumes. 
Most motorists are restricted in their freedom to select their own speed, change lanes, or pass. A relatively satisfactory op- 
erating speed is still obtained, but the general level of comfort and convenience begins to decline noticeably at this level. 


Level of Service D 

This represents high density, but still generally stable flow with tolerable operating speeds being maintained. However, 
this is approaching unstable flow and speed and freedom to maneuver are severely restricted. Fluctuations in volume and 
temporary restrictions to flow may cause substantial drops in operating speeds. Small increases in traffic flow will gener- 
ally cause operational problems at this level. Motorists’ comfort and convenience are low, but conditions can be tolerated 
for short periods of time. 


Level of Service E 

This represents operating conditions at or very near the capacity level. Operations are reduced to lower speeds than in 
LOS D (typically in the neighborhood of 25 mph), but are still relatively uniform. Freedom to maneuver is extremely dif- 
ficult and usually accomplished by forcing a vehicle to accommodate such maneuvers. Comfort and convenience levels 
are extremely poor and frustration levels high. Flow is unstable and there may be momentary stoppages. Small increases 
in flow or minor perturbations within the traffic stream will cause breakdowns. 


Level of Service F 

This describes forced flow operation at low speeds or breakdown flow. This condition exists wherever the amount of traf- 
fic approaches a point that exceeds the amount that can traverse the point. Queues form behind such locations. Operations 
within the queue are characterized by stop-and-go waves and are extremely unstable. Stoppages may occur for short or 
long periods of time because of downstream congestion. In the extreme, both speed and volume can drop to zero. 


The Wisconsin Department of Transportation’s State Highway Plan provides a LOS matrix that converts the alpha-char- 
acter scale to a numeric scale in order to facilitate a more detailed comparison between roadway segments and to com- 
pare segment values with threshold values that trigger consideration of capacity expansion improvements. For example, 
LOS D is represented by a numeric LOS range of 4.01 to 5.00; if the computation falls midway within the LOS D range 
the numeric value for that LOS is 4.5. WisDOT has adopted a LOS threshold value of 4.0 for designated Corridors 2020 
(C2020) Backbone Routes, 4.5 for C2020 Connector Routes, and 5.5 for other arterials and collectors. The lower thresh- 
old values for C2020 routes reflect their importance for regional mobility and economic development purposes. See Wis- 
DOT Facilities Development Manual. 
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List of Significant Public Comments on the Draft Plan and 
MDO Responses 


Comment: Support goals/policy objectives/recommendations and regional transportation improvements identified in the 
plan. 
Response: Thank you. 


Comment: Remove the CTH C (North City Station Dr. to STH 19) project from Table 24 Potential Arterial Street and 
Roadway Improvements 2007-3030: Section |. Potential Capacity Improvements & Studies Already Programmed, be- 
cause it will be completed by the end of 2006. 

Response: Project will be removed. 


Comment: Add recommendation under Streets/Roadways to conduct a study of Egre Road as a future regional arterial 
roadway. 
Response: Recommendation for study will be added. 


Comment: Supports recommendation for official mapping and eventual capacity improvement of Hoepker Road (USH 51 
to CTH C) and asks that the project be given a higher priority for Federal funds. 

Response: The source of funding for the project is shown in Table 24 as Local or STP Urban. Prioritization of projects 
for STP Urban funding is made as part of preparation of the Transportation Improvement Program (TIP) based upon the 
MPO’s adopted project selection criteria. 


Comment: Supports the Thompson Road Overpass of USH 151 in City of Sun Prairie and asks that stronger endorsement 
be made of the project due to congestion relief benefits to adjacent interchanges. 

Response: The following recommendation will be added to the Streets/Roadways section: “Continue or initiate detailed 
planning and construction of collector street connections and extensions that help complete the “grid” street network, 
thereby efficiently distributing traffic on the regional system.” The Thompson Drive overpass project will be listed along 
with others as examples of currently planned or proposed such connections. 


Comment: Supports proposed rail transit system and extension to City of Sun Prairie and encourages MPO to retain con- 
cept as part of the plan. 
Response: The rail transit system concept will be retained as part of the final plan. 


Comment: Show East Washington Avenue as a regional bikeway. 

Response: The regional bikeway system map focuses on off-street paths and those on-street routes with low traffic 
volumes that would be part of a signed bike route system. The plan recommends bike lanes on all arterial and collector 
roadways where feasible and appropriate. The 2000 regional bicycle transportation plan identifies major roadways where 
bike lanes are needed, and this analysis will be updated when the bicycle plan is updated. 


Comment: A north-south off- and/or on-street bicycle route is needed between Madison and De Forest. 

Response: Because of the uncertainty regarding the location/type of route, an arrow will be added to the bikeway map 
north of the airport with a note to identify Madison — De Forest bikeway connection. Potential off-street routes include the 
rail corridor or USH 51. 


Comment: Add connection from Madison — Sun Prairie bikeway route to the USH 151 corridor route or extend rail cor- 
ridor route to Sun Prairie. 

Response: The currently proposed Madison — Sun Prairie regional bikeway route does utilize the USH 151 corridor path/ 
underpass. Another longer term planned regional bikeway will be added in the rail corridor, extending it from the current 
terminus at Felland Road to Sun Prairie. 
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Comment: Add off-street or more direct on-street bikeway route in the Southeast Madison/McFarland area connecting the 
E-Way segment of the Capital City Trail to the Glacial Drumlin Trail. 

Response: The two connections currently shown utilize Nob Hill underpass/Broadway/Femrite Dr./Marsh Rd. or the 
proposed Capital Springs path/Siggelkow/Marsh Rd. No other more direct connections are possible other than the South 
Towne Drive, which would not be a designated route. 


Comment: Strengthen Recommendation #9 under Bicycle Transportation, which refers to acquiring land or easements for 
bikeways. 
Response: Some editing revisions will be made to the recommendation. 


Comment: Make reference to transit-oriented developments (TODs) to make transit more viable. 
Response: Policy Objectives #3-#6 and Recommendations #1, #3, and #4 under Land Use and Transportation System 
Coordination all address promotion of transit/pedestrian-friendly development. 


Comment: Include “complete streets” language to ensure all street plans take into account bicycles and pedestrians. 
Response: While the term “complete streets” is not used, the concept is incorporated into the plan. See, for example, 
Policy Objective #3 under Streets/Roadways, Policy Objective #3 and Recommendations #8 and #10 under Bicycle 
Transportation, and Policy Objectives #6 and #7 and Recommendations #4 and #7 under Pedestrian Transportation. In 
addition, a new Policy Objective #9 is being added under Streets/Roadways that states, “Provide bicycle and pedestrian 
accommodations along and across all streets in conjunction with street construction and reconstruction where feasible and 
appropriate in accordance with the U.S. Department of Transportation Policy on Integrating Bicycling and Walking into 
Transportation Infrastructure.” 


Comment: Land use growth should be based on the planned transit corridors and roadway corridors with available capac- 
ity. This should be done and then compared with the “adopted plans” land use assumption. 

Response: Land use growth was allocated based on a realistic forecast of where growth will occur while also remaining 
generally consistent with regional land use plan policies. The MPO does not have any authority over land use develop- 
ment and it would not be appropriate to prepare a transportation plan based on unrealistic land use assumptions. It is 
anticipated that as part of the Transport 2020 Study, a land use scenario that assumes an even greater amount of redevelop- 
ment and development around the proposed rail transit stations will be tested to see how much additional transit ridership 
is generated. 


Comment: Scale back capacity-expanding roadway projects and create more transportation alternatives. These alterna- 
tives will be necessary as gasoline prices increase and supplies decrease. 

Response: The plan calls for a major expansion of transit services and the pursuit of a dedicated source of transit funding 
to support this expansion. The plan also recommends bicycle and pedestrian facility improvements. The plan also recom- 
mends some roadway expansion projects as part of a balanced overall plan, recognizing the limitations of transportation 
alternatives for serving many trips and that the auto will continue to be the primary mode of transportation for the foresee- 
able future. The potential impact of rising oil prices (if they do indeed continue to rise during the plan period) on use of 
alternative transportation and regional development is impossible to predict at this time. The plan recommends ambitious 
improvements in transit service and bicycle facilities in order to provide mode choice wherever possible. Travel and land 
use trends will continue to be monitored and any major shifts can be factored into future plan updates. 


Comment: Provide positive incentives for use of alternative transportation through better service rather than negative 
incentives (e.g., increased parking costs). 

Response: The plan proposes a balanced approach that includes enhanced transit service, improved pedestrian and bicycle 
facilities, and ridesharing/TDM services and programs (e.g., subsidized bus passes), as well as strategies (e.g., parking 
management) that recognize the high costs of driving. 


Comment: Interstate 39/90/94 Bridge over Lien Road needs to be widened when it is reconstructed. 


Response: This project is in the plan and the bridge will be widened to accommodate four lanes of traffic, bike lanes, and 
sidewalks. See Table 24, Section 1. Potential Capacity Improvements & Studies Already Programmed. 
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Comment: It should be demonstrated that the rail transportation alternatives being studied as part of the Transport 2020 
Study and Streetcar Study are the best alternatives. 

Response: The plan recommends fixed-guideway transit service in the East-West Transit Corridor and improved down- 
town/UW campus circulator service, but does not recommend a particular technology as that will be determined as part of 
the ongoing studies. In order to be given approval by the Federal Transit Administration to proceed to preliminary engi- 
neering and to later receive any Federal funding, any rail service proposed will need to meet stringent cost-benefit criteria. 


Comment: Supports creation of regional transit authority (RTA) or district. 

Response: The plan recommends implementation of the finance/governance recommendations from the Transport 2020 
Study, which will likely include an RTA, and also includes a separate recommendation to pursue a dedicated source of 
funding for transit. See Recommendations #1 and #10 under Public Transit. Language will be added under #1 mentioning 
creation of an RTA as the likely recommendation. 


Comment: Transit accommodations should be built into every roadway improvement. 

Response: The plan recommends addressing the needs of all users, including transit users, when planning and designing 
roadways. See Policy Objective #3 under Streets/Roadways. It also specifically recommends continuing efforts to imple- 
ment traffic management strategies that give priority to transit, including bus lanes. See Recommendation #5 under Public 
Transit. Text will be added to identify a few roadways where addition of bus lanes may be possible and should be consid- 
ered. 


Comment: Bus routes should be simplified and Sunday service added to the airport. 

Response: The plan recommends continuing to improve and expand local bus service through reduced travel time, 
increased service frequency, and other means. Details regarding specific routes or service to particular destinations are ad- 
dressed as part of the Transit Development Program and sub-area planning efforts. 


Comment: Provide for many types of transit service (express, commuter, core, circulator, connecting, and service for 
special needs populations). Increase the goal for increasing transit ridership from 30-40% to 100-200%. 

Response: The plan recommends this. See Public Transit Recommendations #1-#4. The 30-40% increase in transit rider- 
ship cited is not a goal, but a forecast from the regional travel model that assumes a very aggressive increase in transit 
service that goes beyond what is being considered for a start-up rail system in the current Transport 2020 Study. Over 3/4s 
of current weekday transit trips are work and school trips destined for the downtown/UW campus area. While the plan as- 
sumes some redevelopment in the central area, most growth will occur on the urban periphery and in outer area communi- 
ties where serving trips by transit is much more difficult. This limits the potential for increasing the share of trips made by 
transit. The plan does recommend transit-supportive development to make transit more viable in the future. 


Comment: Consider other travel needs besides work trips. 

Response: While much of the information provided is for work trips, the plan does consider travel needs for all trips. The 
work trip is particularly important because it serves as an anchor for many other trips (1.e., trip chaining) and accounts for 
¥2 of all weekday transit trips. Most work trips are also made during the peak periods. 


Comment: The State should provide increased transit funding. 
Response: The plan recommends supporting increased state funding to support regional transit system improvements 
along with a dedicated local funding source. See Recommendation #10 under Public Transit. 


Comment: The plan should include a goal of reducing VMT by 20% by 2015 and should support financial incentives for 
people driving less and recognize the area’s air quality issues. The adverse health effects from increased motor vehicle 
emissions will disproportionately impact the area’s minority and low-income populations. 

Response: The VMT reduction goal is unrealistic given trends over the last thirty years. The plan recommends TDM 
incentives and alternative transportation incentive programs. See Recommendations #3 and #5 under TDM/Ridesharing. 
It does not propose any pricing or user-pay programs (e.g., pay-as-you-drive insurance), which would generally need to 
be implemented at a state level. Air quality emissions modeling was conducted for the recommended plan using the travel 
model and emission factors provided by WisDNR. The modeling showed that Year 2030 emissions would be less under 
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the recommended plan scenario than under the 2030 Existing Plus Committed Projects scenario and significantly less 
than the Base Year 2000 scenario. Reducing congestion problems in areas such as the Verona Road/Beltline corridor will 
improve air quality. 


Comment: The MPO should be designated a regional transit authority with control of all transportation funding in the 
area. In order to meet VMT reduction goal, it should be required that '4 of funding be used for transit and '4 for TDM. 
Response: Special finance and governance mechanisms for regional transit service are being studied as part of the Trans- 
port 2020 (East-West Transit Corridor) Study, and require state enabling legislation. 


Comment: Supports rail service from Evansville and Oregon/Fitchburg to Madison. 
Response: The plan recommends pursuing express bus service from these communities and preserving rail corridors for 
potential rail service in the long-term future. 


Comment: Supports increasing service in developed areas as well as in developing areas and outlying communities and 
providing more incentives to use the bus. 
Response: The plan recommends both of these. See Public Transit and TDM/Ridesharing Recommendations. 


Comment: Provide incentives for people to live closer to where they work. 
Response: This is mostly beyond the scope of the transportation plan. The plan does recommend continuing and expand- 
ing the Smart Commute Program. See Recommendation #8 under TDM/Ridesharing. 


Comment: It is important that population, labor force, and employment changes be tracked and compared to the forecasts. 
It is also important that the MPO coordinate land use-transportation planning efforts with the new Capital Area Regional 
Planning Commission. 

Response: The following new Recommendation #5 will be added under Land Use and Transportation System Coordina- 
tion: “The Madison Area MPO should work with the new Capital Area Regional Planning Commission to coordinate 
planning efforts and track socioeconomic changes and land use growth.” 


Comment: Add new Recommendation #9 under TDM/Ridesharing that states “Explore public-private partnerships for 
door-to-door transit services to reduce single-occupancy vehicle trips.” 
Response: Recommendation will be added. 


Comment: The WisDOT Bureau of Planning & Economic Development provided the following comments on the envi- 
ronmental justice analysis for the plan: 

1. The accessibility analysis should include a map that shows the selected environmental justice areas and destinations 
and should also include a discussion of how the locations were selected. Also, data should be provided for the travel 
time analysis. 

2. Information should be provided on the number and percentage of the MPO’s population that is minority, low-in 
come, and/or autoless. This information should be provided by municipality. 

3. Information should be provided describing specifically what constitutes a “high” concentration of the above- 
referenced EJ population groups and what level of data (Census block groups, TAZs, etc.) was used. 

4. Information should be provided comparing travel times to work for the EJ population groups versus the general 
population. 

5. A statement should be added noting that additional EJ analysis will be completed as projects move forward and as 
part of corridor and sub-area studies. 

6. A statement should be added that while roadway preservation projects generally have beneficial impacts to adjacent 
and nearby properties, some negative impacts may occur during project construction. 

7. Transit service to the intercity bus station and airport should be discussed. 

8. Information should be provided on efforts to involve EJ populations in the planning process. 

Response: The following revisions will be made to the analysis to incorporate these comments: 

1. Amap showing the locations of the EJ areas and destinations selected for the travel time analysis will be provided, 
and the reasons for selecting these locations will be explained. Tables will be provided showing 2000 base year auto 
and existing 2006 transit travel times. Tables will also be provided comparing the travel times for the 2030 Existing 
Plus Committed Projects (E+C) and Recommended Plan scenarios. 
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2. This information will be provided. 

3. This information will be provided. 

4. A new sub-section will be added with this information. 

5. Such a statement will be added. 

6. The recommended clarifying statement will be added. 

7. Information on transit and taxi service to the intercity bus station and airport will be provided. 
8. Efforts to involve EJ populations is discussed in the first (background) section in the plan. 


Comment: The Commuter (Hybrid) Rail Transit Alternative map on page 145 of the plan shows express bus service from 
Verona to Madison, but the route does not run on Monroe Street. Monroe Street is projected to be very congested and 
express bus service should be considered along the street to encourage more drivers to take the bus. 

Response: The map on page 145 shows how express bus service might feed into and complement a potential “hybrid” 
(i.e., uses rail technology that allows running on street as well on a rail line) rail transit system—one of the options cur- 
rently being considered as part of the Transport 2020 (East-West Transit Corridor) Study. An operational detail is whether 
any or all of the express routes would continue to and through the downtown area, thereby providing express service be- 
tween the bus transfer points. If the Verona express route were continued to downtown, it might be decided to use a more 
direct routing such as Monroe Street rather than connect to the West Transfer Point which is served by the rail system. 
Such a decision would be made at the time the service is going to be implemented. 


Comment: Increase the number of planned off-street bicycle paths in the plan. 

Response: The plan recommends a very ambitious regional bikeway system with complementary local off-street paths 
and routes. See Figure 45 on page 152. The plan also recommends planning and development of other local paths and 
routes, using the regional bikeway system as a framework. Planning of additional neighborhood level bicycle facilities is 
beyond the scope of this regional plan. 


Comment: In the discussion of commuting patterns on page 26 it would be useful for people to know that the City of 
Middleton and perhaps other Madison area communities are also net importers of jobs in addition to the City of Madison. 
Response: A note will be added that Middleton and Monona also have more employment than resident labor force. 


Comment: The City of Middleton has a draft Traffic Management Plan that recommends some changes to the existing 
functional classification of several city streets. 

Response: These recommended changes will be considered and addressed as part of the next update of the MPO’s road- 
way functional classification system. However, keep in mind that the MPO’s classifications must be based on state rules 
with specific criteria for classifying the roadways. 


Comment: Most of the City of Middleton’s traffic signals can be pre-empted by emergency vehicles. 
Response: A note will be added in the TSM/Operations subsection under Streets/Roadways that traffic signals in the City 
of Middleton and other communities are also being equipped with emergency vehicle preemption capability. 


Comment: It is not clear how the discussion of emergency evacuation planning for the City of Madison that has been 
required by the Governor fits in the ITS section. 

Response: It will be moved to the TSM/Operations subsection on page 39 under a new sub-heading of “emergency man- 
agement.” 


Comment: Add language about the limited ability of private taxicabs to accommodate persons with disabilities in the 
discussion of taxi service under Public Transit. 
Response: Language will be added. 


Comment: It would be useful to point out that the cost of roadways is not entirely covered by user fees rather than just 
providing this information in the Public Transit section. 

Response: A footnote will be added in the discussion of Metro operating costs and revenues under Public Transit indicat- 
ing that the cost of roadways is not completely covered by user fees, but is supplemented by public funding. Data from 
WisDOT’s 1994 Highway Cost & Pricing Study will be cited. 
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Comment: Add a note about the 2006 Middleton service improvements in the discussion of transit service needs and 
recent improvements to address some of those needs. Also, note that Middleton is working with Metro to implement 
Saturday service in 2007 and that Metro is working with several suburban communities (e.g., Sun Prairie, Oregon, Cross 
Plains) to implement limited commuter service. 

Response: This information will be added. 


Comment: Revise Figure 24, Existing Bicycle Facilities Map, to show three recently completed 
facilities, including the Parmenter Street underpass. 
Response: The map will be revised to show these facilities. 


Comment: Add information about the recent reconstruction of the Middleton Municipal Airport—Morey Field and add a 
note that the future of Blackhawk Airport in Cottage Grove is in doubt due to development pressures. Also, add a refer- 
ence to the Middleton airport in the Goals/Policy Objectives/Recommendations section. 

Response: The information will be added and a recommendation will be added to continue to maintain and improve the 
Middleton airport as the primary reliever airport for the Dane County Regional Airport. 


Comment: Add language to the note following Recommendation #1 under Land Use and Transportation System Coordi- 
nation that other communities besides Madison have or are revising their ordinances as recommended. 
Response: Language will be added noting this. 


Comment: Add trucks to the list of roadway users in Policy Objective #3 under Streets/Roadways. 
Response: Trucks will be added to the list. 


Comment: Revise Policy Objective #4 under Streets/Roadways regarding an interconnected roadway system to specifi- 
cally mention that cul-de-sacs should be avoided whenever possible. 
Response: This language will be added. 


Comment: Pleasant View Road may need to be four lanes between USH 14 and Airport Road and an interchange may 
eventually be needed at Pleasant View Road and USH 14. 

Response: Our traffic forecasts do not show a need for either of these projects within the planning period. However, we 
will monitor the situation closely. 


Comment: Show the North Mendota Parkway project as straddling the last two time periods in Table 24, Potential Arte- 
rial Street and Roadway Improvements, 2007-2030. 

Response: The lack of an identified funding source makes it more appropriate to place the project in the last time period 
for now. 


Comment: Middleton is also investigating potential circulator service, possibly using a trolley bus, between downtown 
and Greenway Center. 
Response: Recommendation #2 under Public Transit will be revised to recommend exploring this. 


Comment: The fact that persons with disabilities have limited access to private taxicabs should be addressed in the rec- 
ommendations. 

Response: A new Recommendation #7 under Paratransit/Specialized Transportation will be added, stating “Continue ef- 
forts to increase the accessibility of private taxicab service for persons with a disability.” 


Comment: Incorporate two planned Middleton bicycle facilities not shown on Figure 45, Planned Regional Bikeway Sys- 
tem—an east-west path on the north side and an underpass at the Park St./University Ave. intersection. 
Response: These will be added to the map. 


Comment: Make segments of the Pheasant Branch Trail the identified regional route rather than Pheasant Branch Road 


and Donna Drive. The plans are to pave these trails. The Middleton City Council is on record opposing the addition of 
bike lanes on Pheasant Branch Road. 
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Response: The identified segments of the Trail will be shown as the regional route with the understanding they will be 
paved. Pheasant Branch Road will still be shown as local route. The map does not address on-street bike lane recommen- 
dations. 


Comment: Delete the Parmenter Street ped/bike underpass from Table 25, High Priority Off-Street Bicycle Facility Proj- 
ects as that project will be completed in November. 
Response: The project will be deleted and the existing facility map revised to add the facility. 


Comment: Add a recommendation under Rail Transportation to promote installation of suitable gates at rail crossings in 
order to allow establishment of quiet zones. 
Response: Such a recommendation will be added. 


Comment: Revise Figure 39, Planned Future Land Use Growth, to incorporate the City of Middleton’s Westside Neigh- 
borhood concept on the Erdman property and make corrections to the Discovery Springs Business Park area. 
Response: The map will be revised to properly reflect plans in these areas. 


Comment: Indicate in the Introduction section when discussing SAFETEA-LU that the plan is being completed under 
TEA-21 and will be revised to incorporate all SAFETEA-LU requirements next year, as noted in the new concluding sec- 
tion. 

Response: Such language will be added. 


Comment: Should the new state law regarding bicyclists and demand-actuated signals be mentioned as part of the discus- 
sion of bicyclist barriers in the Bicycle Transportation section? 

Response: A footnote will be added referencing the new state law, but noting that the signals should be still be adjusted to 
detect bicycles. 


Comment: The information in Table 31 in the Financial Analysis section does not match Table 30. Table 31 does not indi- 
cate funds being spent in the second and third time periods for the plan. 

Response: The information in Table 31 attempts to further subdivide the information in Table 30 at a more detailed level. 

However, most of the information at this more detailed level is unknown and confusing to the discussion presented in the 

text. Therefore, Table 31 will be deleted. 


Comment: Add Johnson Street (Randall to Bassett) to the list of examples of arterial streets where bus lanes should be 
considered in the future in the note to be added following Recommendation #5 under Public Transit on page 146. 
Response: This segment of Johnson Street will be added to the list of examples. 


Comment: In the discussion of the travel modeling scenarios on page 126, edit the last paragraph to clarify that projects 
associated with ongoing corridor studies are not included in the plan because the specific type of improvement and fund- 
ing have yet to be determined. Specific project recommendations generated by these studies will need to be added to the 
plan as part of a plan amendment. 

Response: The text will be edited to clarify this. 


Comment: Clarify the definition of “planned” versus “potential” park-and-ride lots in Figure 44, Park & Ride Lot System. 
“Planned” indicates some formal discussion or agreements have occurred as part of a WisDOT improvement project or 
the location has been identified as part of a study, while “potential” indicates simply that the lot is in a general location of 
priority. 

Response: This language will be added to the map legend. 


Comment: WisDOT Southwest District is planning to conduct a freeway conversion study on USH 12 from Parmenter 


Street to STH 19. Please add to the plan. 
Response: A recommendation for this the study will be added. The study will also be added to Table 24 and Figure 41. 
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